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For a Vitamin Conscious Nation 





Epiror’s Note.—This is another in a 
series of Studies for Flour Salesmen be- 
ing issued by the Millers National Feder- 
ation. The article presented here deals 
with the nutritive values of wheat and 
flour. 
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LL foods are now being subjected 
to a new and very detailed scru- 
tiny in consequence of the cur- 

rent increased interest in nutrition. New 
and vastly increased knowledge of nutri- 
tion, coupled with improved _ testing 
methods, combine to make this possible. 

A natural result is a greatly increased 
public interest, that is being deliberately 
fostered and developed by public and 
private agencies. 
tions, magazine articles, public meetings, 


Government publica- 


radio and press advertising all have had 
a part in stimulating and expanding this 
interest. The audience to whom this 
publicity is being addressed, the Ameri- 
can public, has been quite receptive. 
Everyone eats foods and most Ameri- 
cans desire to eat reasonably intelligently. 
So food is no longer merely something 
that looks, smells and tastes well, and 
satisfies our natural hunger. It has be- 
come the recognized source of proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, vitamins, minerals 
and other nutrient materials as well. 
Consequently the quantity of these sub- 
stances in one’s daily ration is being 
checked by the intelligent consumer. 
Now, in discussing the position of any 
one food in the American dietary, we 
will do well at the outset to recognize 
that no common and regularly available 
natural food is entirely complete and 
perfect. Nor is it necessary that it 
should be. We enjoy and derive satis- 
faction from a variety of foods, and 
probably would be unhappy and discon- 
tented if we were required to eat any 
single food all of the time, no matter how 
complete and adequate it might be from 
the purely nutritive standpoint. Ac- 
cordingly, it is entirely reasonable to 
assume that we will recognize both the 
useful characteristics of any particular 


food, as well as its deficiencies, and - 


balance off the latter with other foods 
that supply those nutrient materials 
which are missing in the first. 

Wheat flour, and products made from 


* 


it, have long been recognized as useful 
energy foods. ‘That means that they 
are the source of those materials which, 
when digested and assimilated, will serve 
to make our body function as an active, 
useful machine. Flour is one of the most 


flour in the diet, however. In addition 
to the starch, which is the principal 
source of energy, flour also contains use- 
ful protein for body building and _ re- 
pair. This protein, chiefly gluten, is 
not a perfect protein, to be sure, but 
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economical of American foods when 
judged by fhat standard. 
more body energy per dollar of food cost 
than other commonly competing foods. 
That is an important characteristic of 
food, since without a source of energy we 
could not do our work, or even survive. 

That is not the sole useful function of 


It supplies 


when combined in the diet with milk and 
meat proteins, for example, it makes a 
significant and very useful addition to 
the sum total of the proteins in the food 
supply. 

In opening a discussion of some of the 
other nutritive properties of wheat and 
flour, let us refer to the diagram which 


shows the longitudinal section of a grain 
of wheat. We recognize three major 
structures: (1) the endosperm, or “floury 
portion.” This comprises about 85% 
of the plump wheat kernel, and, chemi- 
cally, is characterized by being rich in 
starch (70+%) and gluten. (2) The 
germ or embryo situated at the lower 
end or tip of the kernel, and constituting 
about 24% by weight of the entire grain. 
Chemically, it is rich in fat and sugar. 
It also contains other materials to which 
we will refer presently. 

(3) The “branny coat,” a fibrous cov- 
ering which envelops all of these other 
structures. It was designed by nature 
to function as a protective covering for 
the seed. Chemically it is rich in tough, 
fibrous materials. It, together with the 
germ, and some of the endosperm, is 
found in bran and shorts when the wheat 
is milled. 

Milling processes have been designed 
and developed to separate these struc- 
tures from one another. None of the 
processes are yet perfect in that particu- 
lar, however. If the miller can recover 
72 to 74% of the kernel as straight flour 
he thinks he is doing fairly well, but that 
means, of course, that considerable of 
the endosperm is finding its way into the 
bran and shorts. Also some bran frag- 
ments may be found by a very careful 
study of the flour, although the propor- 
tion is very small. 

Heretofore, the problem of the miller 
has been to make this separation as com- 
pletely and precisely as possible, and at 
the same time to preserve the useful bak- 
ing properties of the endosperm. If the 
extraction is stretched too far, more and 
more of the bran and germ fragments 
find their way into the flour, with rather 
disastrous results from the baking stand- 
point. The American public, and for 
that matter the discriminating bread con- 
sumers of the world, have long exhibited 
a preference for bread baked from well- 
refined flour. As has been developed in 
the earlier bulletins in this series, cer- 
tain criteria of quality have been recog- 
nized and adopted against which flour 
qualities have been checked and evalu- 
ated. 

Recently new nutritive considerations 


(Continued on page 71.) 
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VERNON CLARK NAMED 


MILLING FIRM HEAD 


Replaces J. Dolliver Kent, Who Resigned 
as President of Inland Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Des Mornes, lowa.—At a recent annual 
meeting of the Inland Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Vernon L. Clark, chairman of 
the board, was appointed president to 
replace J. Dolliver Kent, who resigned 
because of the increasing business of the 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
which he is chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Kent will also devote some 
time to the Des Moines Elevator Co., of 

which he is president. 

Clarence S. Chase continues as vice 
president and general manager of the 
milling company and Guy Grimes as 
secretary and treasurer. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAM WELLINGTON McLEAN DEAD 

Winniveg, Man.—William Wellington 
McLean, former superintendent of the 
grain department of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in Winnipeg, died 
here last week, aged 64. He had been 
in the grain and milling business in wes- 
tern Canada for 35 years, having been 
first employed with the Parrish and 
Lindsay grain company at Brandon, 
Man., and later with the A. Kelly mill- 
ing company there. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co, (Ltd., 29 years ago and was super- 
intendent of its grain department at Cal- 
gary for two years. He was then trans- 
ferred to Winnipeg as superintendent of 
the grain department and held that po- 
sition until his retirement a year ago. 
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BREADSTUFFS STILL RECEIVE 
EMPHASIS ON NBC SHOWS 


New York.—With the exception of the 
second broadcast of the month, when 
breadstuffs were especially stressed, en- 
riched bread and flour did not receive as 
marked emphasis during August as in 
former programs in the “Listen, Amer- 
ica” nutrition series sponsored by the 
Women’s National Emergency Commit- 
tee and Red network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. each Friday at 10:30 
pm. EDST. Bread and flour, neverthe- 
less, received large mention in the recital 
of nutritional rules. 

The Aug. 29 broadcast, dedicated to 
the United States Army, pointed up 
bread and butter as basic energy foods in 
the military ration, in a question and 
answer period between Colonel Paul E. 
Howe, director of nutrition for the 
Army, and Garson Kanin, former motion 
picture director, now a private under 
selective service. Master of ceremonies 
was Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of selective service. 

Frankie Thomas, Hollywood actor, por- 
trayed a young man beset with nutritional 
difficulties when attempting to join the 
army. Bill Slater, radio commentator and 
“West Pointer,” gave a running descrip- 
tion of field maneuvers with a background 
of drama and noises of war games. 

The work of Dr. Thomas McCarrison 
in correcting nutritional deficiencies of 
Beghali natives was dramatized in the 
Aug. 22 broadcast, for which Theodore 
Montague, chairman of the committee for 
homes and industries, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, was master of 
Ceremonies. Luther Adler portrayed Dr. 
McCarrison, and Al Shean, Broadway 
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character actor, starred in a drama re- 
lating the food troubles of a machinist in 
a defense plant. 

Dr. Helen Mitchell, director of nutri- 
tion for the Federal Security Agency, 
appearing as guest expert for the eve- 
ning, was questioned on everyday food 
problems by Sylvia Sidney, actress. 

Enriched flour and bread received their 
usual emphasis, however, during the re- 
cital of the golden rules of nutrition at 
the end of the broadcasts. Rule No. 2 
asks the listening public to eat, everyday, 
“enriched bread or biscuits, or whole 
grain cereals, or whole wheat bread— 
and enriched flour whenever you use 
white flour for cooking purposes,” so as 
to obtain an adequate amount of the “B” 
vitamins and minerals. 
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LARD, COTTONSEED OIL 
TRADING IS SUSPENDED 
AFTER FEDERAL ORDER 


Trading in lard and cottonseed oil fu- 
tures was temporarily suspended on Aug. 
29 pending clarification of orders issued 
by Leon Henderson, director of the 
Office of Price Administration. An order 
forbidding “purely speculative trading in 
fats and oils” on that date was issued 
along with a denial that a ceiling 
would be placed on cottonseed oil, there- 
by creating much confusion among the 
trade. 

The way was cleared, however, for a 
reopening on Sept. 2 of the futures mar- 
ket in fats and oils in New York and in 
cottonseed oil futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and in New Orleans. 
Chicago resumed trading in lard futures 
on Aug. 30. - 

Banned were contracts tying up exist- 
ing supplies for delivery at a later date 
to a purchaser who hoped then to resell 
the goods at a profit. 

The price administrator’s order on 
speculative trading was explained as not 
applying to futures transactions involv- 
ing hedging, to forward sales of crude 
oils by crushing mills, nor to the same 
action in imported oils and fish oils. 
The order also stated that guarantees 
against future price declines might not 
be given, except that wholesalers, job- 
bers and retailers might obtain such 
guarantees regarding floor stocks. 

Mr. Henderson said that, if he found 
it necessary, Placing ceiling on cottonseed 
oil would also mean.a similar. action 
with regard to competing prodicts. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OHIO VALLEY BAKERS TO MEET 
The Ohio River Valley Baker’s Club 

will hold its regular monthly meeting at 

Maysville, Ky., Sept. 10. 


ee 
SPECIAL TRAIN TO 
CONVENTION 


A. W. Fosdyke, president, Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Chicago, has an- 
nounced that the club will sponsor a 
special train for bakers and allied 
tradesmen going to the ABA Con- 
vention and Annual Bakers’ Meet- 
ing in Boston, Oct. 12-15. 

This traim will leave Saturday af- 
ternoon, Oct. 11, and arrive Sun- 
day morning, Oct. 12. It will run 
over the New York Central line 
from the La Salle Street station in 
the heart of the loop. 





@ HISTORICAL SETTING FOR BAKERS’ MEETING @ 
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Bakers who attend the annual convention of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation scheduled for Oct. 12-15 in Boston will find many historical sites to visit. 
Here is the statue of Paul Revere in the Prado, Hanover Street. In the back- 
ground is the Old North Church built in 1723, the oldest church edifice in 


Boston. 


In its steeple the signal lanterns were displayed warning the country 


of the march of British troops to Lexington and Concord. 





ENRICHED BREAD TO HEADLINE A. B. A. 
CONVENTION DISCUSSIONS 


Bakers, Governmental Authorities and Scientists to Join in Consid- 
ering Problem—Convention Set for 


Oct. 12-15 


Enriched bread, the most live and most 
pertinent subject now before the baking 
industry, will receive thorough attention 
at the 1941 Annual Bakers’ Meeting and 
Convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, to be held at the Statler Hotel 
in Boston, Oct. 12-15. The subject is so 
important and the need for greater un- 
derstanding of what has been done and 
what should be done is so great, that one 
entire session of the meeting will be 
given over to the presentation of all facts 
covering enriched bread. 

Tentative program plans indicate that 
governmental department heads, doctors 
and scientists will be invited to join with 
bakers: in presenting the various impor- 
tant points that have governed the in- 
troduction of enriched bread. They will 
assist bakers in planning their merchan- 
dising campaigns for the enriched prod- 
uct. Scientists and the medical profes- 
sion agree that there are problems in 
education concerning consumer eating 
habits that must be met, and how this 
can be done most effectively will be an 
important part of the enriched bread 
session which is tentatively scheduled for 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 15. 

“National Defense and the Baking In- 
dustry” is the general theme of the 1941 
convention, and William F. Goodale, 
president of the New England Bakers 
Association and chairman of the ABA 
convention committee, points out that 
present world, national and industrial 
conditions indicate that this will be the 
most significant meeting the baking in- 
dustry has had in years. 

“Boston and New England are par- 
ticularly attractive in October,” Mr. 
Goodale adds. “We have so much of 
historic interest in the Northeast that 
members of our industry should know 
about and, if possible, see while they are 
here.” 


J. J. Schumaker, president of the ABA, 
points out that. the association started 
in Boston 44 years ago. Considerable 
historical material will be presented and 
the Louis Livingston Library of Baking 
is preparing an exhibit of pictures, stories 
and other material pertaining to the first 
meeting. 

Even more interesting than the exhibits 
will be the opportunity to meet people 
who were responsible for the formation 
of the first National Bakers Association, 
now the American Bakers Association. 
Among those men is Frank R. Shepard, 
who called the first meeting to order and 
who became the first treasurer of the as- 
sociation. It is hoped to have every per- 
son now living, who had part in or who 
attended the first meeting, present at 
the 1941 convention. 

Another feature of the meeting being 
considered for the opening session is a 
historical presentation, beginning with 
1897 and emphasizing in brief, dramatic 
style the important things that have hap- 
pened in the 44 years the association has 
served the baking industry. It is planned 
to have this feature close with emphasis 
on the important developments during 
the past year, which, of course, include 
bread standards of identity, OPM serv- 
ice,—army bread procurement, enriched 
bread, priorities—all of which are now 
live and important subjects for conven- 
tion deliberation. 

Roy Emanuelson, chairman of the 1941 
national “Miss Energy” contest, has sev- 
eral suggestions about this part of the 
program. “Miss Energy started in Bos- 
ton with the New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation,” said Mr. Emanuelson. “The 
1941 national contest will not only be 
an attraction to the convention but should 
be an incentive to bakers and others to 
use this type of public interest promo- 
tion locally.” 
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CANADIAN THRESHING 
SLOWED BY WETNESS 


Virtually Every Point in Prairie Provinces 

Receives Rains During Week—Snows 

in Peace River Country 

Winnirec, Man.—Wet weather hin- 
dered cutting and threshing operations 
in western Canada during the week. At 
times virtually every point in the prairie 
provinces received rains. Heavy snows 
fell in parts of the Peace River territory 
and it was feared that same weather con- 
ditions might move over the northern 
half of the prairie grain belt. 

At some points moisture was light 
and delays in harvesting were only tem- 
porary, while at others precipitation was 
heavy and harvest operations were de- 
layed several days. Many reports ex- 
press fears that the percentage of tough 
and damp wheat inspected this crop year 
may be appreciable when compared with 
recent years. Dry weather is needed to 
prevent further damage to the crop and 
prevent further falling of plants from 
sawfly infestation in late stands. 

Wheat cutting in Manitoba can now be 
considered completed and coarse grains 
more than 90% finished. In Saskatche- 
wan, roughly 80% of the wheat and 
coarse grains has been cut, while in Al- 
berta close to 75% of the wheat has been 
swathed or bound, and about 65% of 
Manitoba is ahead 
of the other two provinces in threshing 
operations with between 55 and 60% 
completed. 

Yields continue to show wide varia- 
tions. Grades range anywhere from No. 
1 northern down to No. 5 wheat. A 
McCabe Bros. Grain Co. report sug- 
gested Manitoba wheat yield would aver- 
age 19 bus per acre; Saskatchewan 12 
bus and Alberta 16.7 bus. 

Leaf rust cut the yield of Thatcher 
wheat 25% in eastern Manitoba and 30% 
in North Dakota this year, tests at the 
Dominion rust laboratory, Winnipeg, and 
at the North Dakota experimental sta- 
tions indicate, according to a_ report 
carried in the Winnipeg Free Press. 

Much of the loss attributed to heat 
was due to disease, the plant scientists 
declare. In the laboratory’s tests at the 
University of Manitoba, Thatcher wheat, 
unprotected from leaf rust, yielded 21% 
less than adjoining plots dusted with 
sulphur as a protection from the rust 
spores, Dr. Margaret Newton reports. 

In these tests there is some tendency 
for the results to be masked by sulphur 
blowing over the unprotected plants, and 
Dr. Newton thought that 25% would be 
a reasonable estimate of leaf rust loss. 

Practically all spring wheat grown in 
Manitoba is of varieties resistant to 
black stem rust. The original variety 
of Renown wheat and two varieties pro- 
duced by the Dominion rust laboratory, 
Regent and improved Renown, are re- 
sistant also to leaf rust. In western 
Manitoba and in Saskatchewan, where 
rust spores drift in later in the season, 
Thatcher, because of its high yield and 
other qualities, has become the favorite 
wheat. In the Red River valley a‘large 
proportion of the farmers have continued 
to grow Renown. Regent is a newer 
wheat, and not as widely distributed. 


the coarse grains. 
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BUMPER OHIO CROPS 
Totepo, On1o.—Bumper crops of corn, 
wheat and fruits are predicted by the 
Ohio co-operative crop reporting service. 
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Outlook for corn is 159,348,000 bus, com- 
pared with 139,956,000 last year. The 
wheat prospect is higher than anticipated 
a month ago—49,700,000 bus against 42,- 
097,000 last year and a 10-year average 
of 40,718,000 bus. Corn yield is esti- 
mated at about 49 bus per acre and 
wheat 25 bus per acre, highest since the 
yield of 29 bus in 1931. Oats yield is 
estimated at 42.5 bus per acre, 1.5 bus 
under the record of 1940, with a total 
of 47,885,000 bus. There were excep- 
tional yields of wheat on measured acres 
equal to 59 to 60 bus. 
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STORAGE SITUATION ABOUT 
UNCHANGED AT LAKEHEAD 


Dvututru, Minn.—In the week ending 
Aug. 30, Duluth-Superior elevators were 
busy taking in 4,080,000 bus of grain and 
were shipping 4,337,000 bus, so that the 
change in stocks was not important. In- 
cluded in the outloading was 1,942,000 
bus of Canadian wheat and barley, re- 
ducing accumulations in bond down to 
6,291,000 bus. 

At close of business Aug. 30, total 
grain holdings were reported 37,314,000 
bus, but the storage situation was not 
materially changed, because it is under- 
stood that space has been contracted and 
allotted to use up room being made avail- 
able through the shipment of holdings. 

Heaviest rainfall of the year, accom- 
panied by fog, hindered loading of grain 
and hampered boat movement, both on 
the lake and in the harbor. There was 
no indication of clearing on Aug. 30. 
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WAR EFFECTS ON RUSSIAN 
AGRICULTURE NOT CLEAR 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Effects of the 
Nazi invasion on Soviet agricultural econ- 
omy are still not clear after seven weeks 
of warfare, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. It 
is even difficult under conditions of the 
present war, with its “fluid” front and 
with contradictory claims of belligerents, 
to judge accurately the extent of Ger- 
man penetration. Although advances of 
German mechanized spearheads do not 
necessarily imply an effective occupa- 
tion, it may be assumed that farm op- 
erations in such areas have not proceeded 
normally, according to the report, pre- 
pared by the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

From an agricultural standpoint there 
is a marked distinction between the 
sections occupied or threatened by the 
Nazi invasion in the center and north 
of the Soviet Union on the one hand, 
and in the south on the other hand. The 
former regions are in what is known as 
the “consuming” or grain deficit zone. 
They are characterized by poor soils, 
produce mostly winter rye among food 
grains, although wheat growing has been 


- on the increase, and depend on shipments 


from the south and east for a consider- 
able part of their grain supply. 

In the south and west, the Nazis and 
their allies have apparently succeeded in 
penetrating or occupying the western tier 
of provinces of the Russian Ukraine and 
a drive in the direction of southern 
Ukraine is now reported. 

Situated in the fertile black soil belt, 
the western Ukraine is the principal 
sugar beet growing region of the Soviet 
Union, comprising nearly 40% of the 
total Soviet sugar beet acreage. A con- 
siderable number of sugar mills are lo- 


cated in that area. In addition, it is 
also an important winter wheat growing 
region characterized by high per acre 
yields and accounting for about one fifth 
of the total Ukrainian wheat acreage. 
Wheat and other small grains are usually 
harvested during the latter part of July 
and early in August, and sugar beets in 
the early autumn. It is not known how 
much of the grain crop was saved by 
the Russians or destroyed. 

Grain crops in the southern Ukraine 
and in Crimea should be largely har- 
vested by the middle of August. How 
far it would be possible to save the crop 
in that area, should the southward move 
of the Nazi war machine succeed, would 
depend largely upon the ability of the 
heavily overburdened Russian railroads 
to move the grain. 

According to Soviet reports, harvesting 
is now under way in all central and 
southern regions of Russia, and an ef- 
fort is being made to speed it up. The 
outturn of all crops is said to be good 
and in some areas excellent. Grain de- 
liveries to the government are reported 
as progressing normally. The report 
points out that not only the size of the 
crop, but the transportation problem as 
well, will play a decisive role in the 
Russian food situation. 
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10-YEAR SEEDING HIGH 
PREDICTED FOR S. W. WHEAT 


J. F. Moyer, of the Kansas Grain, Feed 
and Seed Dealers Association, says: “At 
this time it appears that the 1942 winter 
wheat crop may be seeded under the most 
favorable condition of any of the past 10 
years. The subsoil of western Kansas was 
still saturated after the 1941 crop was 
matured and harvested. July and August 
precipitation has been normal, or plus, 
in most counties, and usually we can con- 
sider when a crop is seeded under such 
conditions, and at the proper season, that 
the crop is about half made.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

GOVERNMENT WHEAT BURNS 

A waterfront fire at Port Costa, Cal., 
on Sept. 2, destroyed an_ estimated 
$850,000 in government-owned wheat in 
storage. 

















ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BuENos Aires, ARGENTINA.—Weekend 
rains benefited wheat in some areas but 
a good, general rain would be useful. 
With coming warmer temperatures there 
are some complaints of insect damage in 
limited areas. On the whole, however, 
the crop is entering the spring growing 
season in satisfactory shape. Root growth 
is excellent, except in parts of southern 
Cordoba and the Pampa, where rainfall 
has been uneven. ; 

The government’s preliminary report 
gives the wheat acreage as 17,544,000 
against 17,572,000 a year ago. Growers 
ignored the government’s appeal to re- 
duce the acreage by at least 10%. This 
will increase the government’s burden in 
supporting prices in the ensuing crop 
year. 

The government estimates the remain- 
ing wheat surplus as 103,937,000 bus, com- 
pared with 17,415,000 bus a year ago. The 
latter estimate was too low by at least 
10,000,000 .bus. 
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WHEAT HARVEST NEARS 
FINISH IN NORTHWEST 


Rains Interfere Somewhat With Field Work, 
but Conditions Generally Ideal for 
Spring Crop Cutting 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Wheat harvest- 
ing is nearing completion in the North- 
west, even in the northern sections of 
North Dakota and Montana. Rains have 
interfered with field work a little, but 
in the main, the crop has been garnered 
under ideal conditions. Final figures will 
probably show better than a normal yield. 

Movement to market has probably 
reached its crest. Minneapolis last week 
received 3,785 cars, and Duluth 1,938. 
Some of the recent arrivals showed the 
effects of having been threshed while wet. 
Rain was responsible for more wheat 
being graded “tough” last week than 
heretofore. 

Milling demand continues good, con- 
sidering how little vacant mill storage 
is left. The situation was relieved some- 
what last week by a fairly heavy shipping 
demand from mills in central states ter- 
ritory. Excess moisture, however, had a 
tendency to lower cash prices. 

No. 1 dark northern, 58 to 59 Ibs and 
testing not over 13% moisture, sold at 
4@3c bu under the Sept. option, with a 
yc bu discount for each additional per 
cent of moisture. Protein premiums are 
about le bu for each per cent of protein 
over 14%. Aside from the moisture fea- 
ture, however, cash wheat values are 
adversely affected by the scarcity of 
storage space. 
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SOIL IN GOOD SHAPE FOR 
SOUTHERN KANSAS WHEAT 


Wicuitra, Kawnsas.—Wheat fields of 
southern Kansas are coming to seeding 
time with excellent soil conditions, ac- 
cording to reports of farm agents from 
several counties. Moisture has been abun- 
dant through August with a total of 3.52 
inches. It has rained on ten different 
days and on two of the days the rainfall 
was three-fourths of an inch or more at 
Wichita. 

A. H. Stephenson, county farm agent 
at Wichita, has warned farmers to disc 
under volunteer wheat, which is grow- 
ing rank in some fields and inviting the 
Hessian fly. Weed growth has been 
rapid, necessitating extra cultivation of 
the seed bed, but because of low evapora- 
tion for the month, coupled with con- 
siderable moisture, the weeds have not 
damaged the subsoil moisture conditions. 
There will be plenty of water in the 
ground for seeding in September, accord- 
ing to present indications. 
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RAINS BENEFIT SEEDING 
OF OKLAHOMA FALL WHEAT 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia. — With more 
than 50% of acreage intended for fall 
sown grains already prepared for seed- 
ing, the general rains that covered the 
state during the week were particularly 
welcome. In nearly all sections rains 
have been adequate and the 1942 wheat 
crop is getting off to a good start, even 
before planting. A survey has revealed 
that more wheat farmers than ever be- 
fore are buying large quantities of fer- 
tilizer, particularly in northeastern coun- 
ties. Grain sorghums in the southern 
portion of the state are mature and are 
being rapidly harvested. 
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‘§OFT WHEAT QUALITIES 


ABOUT SAME AS ’40 


Average Test Weight of 59.5 Lbs Reported 
—Ash Content Varies Little 
From Last Year 

Cotumsvs, Oun10.—The milling qualities 
of the new soft wheat crop are not much 
different from last year, according to the 
survey report of the Mid-West Labora- 
tories Co., Inc. Some sections may have 
a little more moisture in the wheat than 
last year, the report said. 

The average test weight shown by the 
survey was 59.5 lbs per bushel, about the 
same as last year. There was, however, 
a great deal of 60.5- and 61.0-lb wheat. 

While some samples had a low ash con- 
tent, the report predicted there would be 
little difference from last year’s crop in 
this respect. As a rule, the report said, 
a little higher ash in the higher protein 
wheat may be expected. 

Low protein white wheats produced 
flours with from 7.00 to 7.50% protein in 
the tests, while the very high red wheat 
flours ran from 9.50 to 10.00% protein. 

The white wheat flours ran from 22 to 
35° viscosity. The mixed and low protein 
red wheat flours.ran from 35 to 60°, 
while the stronger red wheat flours ran 
from 65 to 90° MacMichaels viscosity. 

The survey report on the various states 
in the producing area follows: 


INDIANA 


Indiana will show an increase in pro- 
tein. Last year the whole state averaged 
rather low. This year southern and south 
central Indiana have proteins from 10.5 
to 11.5%. North Central shows about 10.5 
and northern Indiana around 10.0%, with 
an average for the state of about 10.75, 
as compared to 9.65% for last year. 


OHIO 


Ohio will average slightly higher than 
last year. The northern counties will pos- 
sibly run one half per cent higher than 
last year, being at least 10.75 to 11.0%, 
while central Ohio may average around 
10.5%. The southern counties may have 
slightly lower proteins. The average for 
the state will be very close to that of 
Indiana, at from 10.65 to 10.75%. 


MICHIGAN 


Western Michigan, from the Indiana 
border north, shows low proteins on both 
white and red wheats. The average white 
wheat runs 8.50 to 8.75% and the average 
red runs 9.5 to 10.0% for this Section. 
The eastern part of the state is very near 
one per cent higher. The average for all 
wheats for the state will be around 
9.50%, as compared to 9.75% for last 
Year, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


The protein is higher than last year. 
Some samples run as high as 12.0%. The 
average will be around 10.5 to 10.75%, 
as compared to 10.5% last year. 


ILLINOIS 


The average will be about one half 
per cent higher this year, judging from 
the few counties reporting. The average 
will be from 10.5 to 10.75%, as com- 
pared to 10.0% for last year. 


NEW YORK 


The white wheats will be higher in pro- 
tein than last year. Some samples run as 
low as 8.55%, others as high as 10.4%. 
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Possibly the average will be around 
9.25%, as compared to 8.5% for last year. 
KENTUCKY 

The protein will be considerably higher 
than last year. Samples run from 10.5 to 
12.65%. The average will be from 10.75 
to 11.0%, as compared with 9.5% for 
last year. 

THE CAROLINAS 

The average will be around 10.0%, or 
not much greater than last year. 

Where the housewife has been using 
soft wheat flour for home bread baking, 
she will find this year’s crop works ex- 
ceptionally well, the report said. The 
gluten is of excellent quality and due to 
sufficient diastase the crust has a good 
golden brown color. The mills that have 
been blending will find their same blends 
will work on this year’s crop. 

The 95% flours from Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois will be somewhat higher in pro- 
tein this year, the survey shows. The 
viscosity ranges will be from 65 to 90°, 
with the average probably falling be- 
tween 70 and 80° MacMichaels viscosity. 
The viscosity and baking tests indicate a 
medium strong sponge type flour. While 
there will be some “dough” type flours 
in Ohio and Indiana, the Michigan red 
and mixed wheat flours, with viscosities 
ranging from 40 to 55°, will be well suited 
for this work. The Michigan and New 
York white wheat flours with low vis- 
cosities will be quite suitable for the 
cookie type flours. 

With the increase of protein in the 
wheat, there will be a slight increase in 
protein in the cake flours, although the 
very short patents may show only a tenth 
or two higher, according to the report. 
The proteins on cake flours will range 
from 7.50 to 9.00%. = 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

STANDARD BRANDS DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—A quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.1214 per share on preferred 
stock, and 10c per share on common, was 
declared by the board of directors of 
Standard Brands, Inc., at the Aug. 27 
meeting. The preferred dividend is pay- 
able Dec. 15, and the common Oct. 1. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS PLAN 
ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 
The annual outing of the Philadelphia 
Bakers Club will be held Sept. 19-21. 
The outing, as usual, will be held at 
Galen Hall Hotel and Country Club, 
Wernersville, Pa. Golf teams from Balti- 
more, New York and Philadelphia will 
vie for the Marshall Cup. The tourna- 
ment will be held on Saturday, Sept. 20. 
Arrangements for the outing are being 
made by C. H. Bollinger. President 
Newman Eckardt and Secretary Fran- 
cis M. Hawkins are urging everybody to 
make their reservations as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT SHIPPING 
CONTINUES TO BE MODERATE 

Buenos Ares, ArGENTINA.—(By Spe- 
cial Cable)—Wheat shipments continue 
moderate. Ex-European countries are 
taking modest amounts. Shipments go 
forward to Spain on old contracts and 
the United Kingdom is taking small 
quantities. 

Purchase of nearly a score of interned 
vessels by the Argentine government is 
expected to facilitate shipments of grain 
and produce after the country’s jute 
supplies have been met. 
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or more. 


more than half a century.. 


THE RECORD OF CONFIDENCE 
EARNED AND KEPT THROUGH THE YEARS 


Of the total advertising appearing in this issue, 42.7 per 
cent is authorized by advertisers whose announcements have 
regularly appeared in THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER and its 
associated publication, THE AMERICAN BaKER, for 30 years 


Nearly one-sixth of the total advertising is authorized by 
advertisers who have used these publications regularly for 





Number of Years 
Advertising Has 


Following is the Breakdown in Detail: 


Number of Advertis- Space Used in This Issue 
ers in This Issue 


(Cumulative Pct. 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 





Appeared (Cumulative Totals) of Total) 

65 1 1.70 7 
50 17 16.00 

40 26 23.60 

30 54 42.70 

20 62 61.90 

10 38 73.10 

Less than 

10 years 51 100.00 


These data are here printed in acknowledgment of confidence 
accorded these publications since their beginning with the first 
issue of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER in 


1873 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING Co. 
Publishers of 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING PRODUCTION 
FEEDSTUFFS 








EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
INEQUALITY CITED 


Claude W. Dudley, Federation Tax Counsel, 
Tells Senate Finance Committee Situa- 
tion of Milling Industry 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Claude W. Dud- 
ley, tax counsel for the Millers National 
Federation, appearing before the Senate 
finance committee recently, charged that 
the excess profits tax provisions of the 
House bill are “inequitable” because they 
would. fall extremely heavy on the mill- 
ing industry and other industries which 
have had meager earnings during the 

base period. 

“During the base period years the mill- 
ing industry was seriously affected by the 
processing tax and the confusion resulting 
from its invalidation, by the large world- 
wide surplus of wheat, and by other fac- 
tors tending to reduce profits to a mini- 
mum,” Mr. Dudley said. “The mills re- 
porting to the federation had average’ 
net earnings of 8.35c bbl of flour during 
the base period, compared with 15.7c bbl 
for the six years from 1931 to 1936. In 
other words, the base period history for 
the milling industry is worse than the 
earlier depression years. 

“The reporting mills 
3.04% on their invested capital during 
the base period in comparison with 5.8% 
during the six years from 1931 to 1936.” 

Mr. Dudley also suggested that the 
graduated scale of excess profit rates 
should bear a relation to the percentage 
return on invested capital and not merely 
a relation to size of income. 


earned only 


SUPER MARKET GROUP 
PLANS CONVENTION 


Corwin D. Edwards, U. 8S. Economist, to 
Address Fifth Annual Meeting 
of National Institute 

PuivapeLPui1A, Pa.—The fifth annual 
Super Market Institute convention is 
scheduled for the Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ford here Sept. 14-17 with the effect of 
the national defense program on _ busi- 
ness as the chief subject for discussion. 

Included in the convention speakers 
will be Corwin D. Edwards, United 
States Department of Justice econ- 
omist, who will discuss the basic policy 
of the department toward the retailing 
industry. 

Forums are scheduled to discuss latest 
merchandising techniques, labor policies, 
specialty departments, equipment and 
other subjects vital to the industry. 

Price control policies and shortages in 
commodities will be discussed by conven- 
tion speakers. The problem of higher 
taxes will be another subject. 

Special sales promotion ideas will be 
outlined by super market operators who 
have used them successfully. Informa- 
tion on building new super markets and 
equipment maintenance will be given at 
the meeting. 

William H. Albers, of Cincinnati, is 
president of the Super Market Institute. 
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Cc. R. HEANEY IN NEW JOB 
C. R. Heaney is now associated with 
the flour department of the Nash-Finch 
Co., wholesale grocers, and, temporarily, 
will be working out of the company’s 
warehouse at Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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CANADA CONTINUES FEED EMBARGO, 
LIFTS PRICE CEILING 


—_—<>—— 
Exports of Feed Grains From Canada Also Prohibited Without 
Special License—Millfeed Prices Advance $2 a Ton 
—Protests on Ruling Continue 


Although Canadian millers, U. S. deal- 
ers in imported millfeeds, and feed con- 
sumers in the northeastern part of the 
United States continued to protest to 
Canadian government authorities, the 
Dominion has continued its embargo on 
exports of millfeed from that country. 
The embargo extended even to old con- 
tracts with United States importers. 

The complete embargo has been in 
force since Aug. 21, and followed a sev- 
eral weeks’ period during which millfeed 
exports from Canada were allowed only 
on a quota basis. 

On Sept. 2, the government at Ottawa 
removed the price ceiling on millfeeds, 
which had been in effect since July 15, 
and prices immediately advanced $2 a 
ton, with further rises in prospect. At 
the same time, an export embargo was 
placed on feed grains, including oats, 
barley and low grade wheats, unless a 
special license is obtained. 

Trade in Canada expects that these 
moves will result before long in a lifting 
of the embargo on millfeed exports. It is 
anticipated that, as millfeed prices ad- 
vance, domestic demand will turn largely 
to feeding grains, and that then there will 
again be a surplus of millfeed for export. 

¥v ¥ 
Boston Exchange Protests 

Protesting the effects of the Canadian 
government’s control of millfeed exports 
on the trade in the United States, D. K. 
Webster, Jr., president of the Boston 
Grain and Flour Exchange, sent the 
following telegram to the Agricultural 
Supply Board, Ottawa: 

“Your quota system governing export 
shipments of Canadian millfeeds, effec- 
tive since July 15, has caused dislocation 
of supplies and delayed contracts for 
shipment of wheat feeds made in mutual 


good faith and confidence. We surely 
hope these increased deliveries to your 
home market have eased your emergency, 
though they have, created equal emer- 
gency here. We, representing the feed- 
ing interests of the entire New England 
states, protest against continuance of this 
25% quota which amounts to virtual 
embargo on shipments from small mills. 
We appeal to you as customers of long 
standing to modify your present restric- 
tions for 30 days until the situation here 
is brought into balance. We _ respect- 
fully suggest that grinding your low 
grade feed wheat, of which you have 
abundant quantities, could supply Cana- 
dian feed requirements and release mill- 
feeds bought by New England for ship- 
ment here and so urgently needed. We 
earnestly beseech your co-operation to the 
end that the cordial relations existing for 
years be not disturbed or interrupted.” 
¥ ¥ 
U. S. Buyers Cautious 

Burrato, N. Y.—Millfeed buyers are 
figuring their requirements very closely 
anticipating the lifting or at least a modi- 
fication of the embargo on millfeeds from 
the Dominion of Canada. 

When the embargo was continued for 
another week, there was a rush for mill- 
feeds for nearby shipment, forcing values 
up an additional $1@1.50 ton. 

From reports coming across the border, 
the Canadian board apparently has yield- 
ed temporarily to demands of Canadian 
farm interests who want cheap feed with 
which to raise meat products for the 
United Kingdom. The Canadian board by 
placing quotas from week to week and 
lately embargoes apparently went further 
than it originally intended and over- 
looked the serious consequences to its 
commercial export trade, and more par- 








August Flour Production Slips Back 290,000 Bbls 
From Last Year’s Figure 


LOUR production during August slipped almost 290,000 bbls below that of the 
K same month last year and dipped more than 160,000 bbls under that of July. 
Tabulated reports to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER from plants representing 

65% of the national production show that 5,605,572 bbls of flour were made during 
August, compared with 5,893,537 bbls last year and 5,767,252 bbls the previous month. 
Northwestern production showed a gain of 34,515 bbls over the output of July, 
and southwestern figures dropped only slightly for the month. Buffalo output gained 
43,274 bbls, however; and the eastern section of the Central West, including mills 
of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, registered an increase of 15,083 bbls over the July 


output for that region. 


Notable decrease for the month was by mills in the North Pacific Coast section, 
where output fell 240,309 bbls under that of July. The loss was largely attributed 
to curtailment of operations during a 20-day strike of flour mill workers. A detailed 


table of the month’s output, with comparisons, appears below. 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 








Previous —_—————August 
August, /1941 month 1940 1939 1938 
ND Sic ecocwahveveacetess 1,249,528 1,215,013 1,330,772 1,366,657 1,375,396 
ONE occ cvccesicvesevcases 2,244,221 2,248,092 2,096,776 2,205,795 2,141,646 
PDD aD Ae.pes ccasersabesieeed's 859,429 816,155 870,126 883,127 953,502 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... $527,937 512,854 553,663 510,937 450,223 
Western Division .......... 222,831 227,164 273,227 322,775 312,523 
PEED. 0.6 0a 6 $:5.064.064 60800 -86 +88,785 94,824 114,492 137,785 *407,627 
North Pacific Coast ............ 412,841 653,150 654,481 700,516 471,776 
WED ewcvgesccccnccccciene 5,605,572 5,767,252 5,893,537 6,127,592 6,112,693 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


tPartly estimated. 
















ticularly the good faith of the Dominion 
in not permitting its millers to fill con- 
tracts with American concerns with which 
they have enjoyed long years of pleasant 


and profitable trade relations. 
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Steady Wheat Acreage 
Seen As Best Plan 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.—A revealing 
survey has just been completed by two 
experts of Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater, covering the past 18 years, 
which advances an authoritative reason 
for the unpopularity of the 49c penalties 
imposed on northwestern Oklahoma 
wheat farmers. The information covers 
projects on the 10 most profitable and 
the 10 most unprofitable farms in that 
sector, the farmers keeping reliable and 
accurate data for each of the 18 years. 

It was found that the most profitable 
farms had an average of approximately 
76% of their land in wheat, the top aver- 
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age being 84% in 1938. The least profit- 
able farms had only a 63% average of 
the acreage in wheat—one year reaching 
a low average of 52% and 89% the high 
year. 

The economists in their findings called 
attention to these facts: “No successful 
substitute crop for wheat has been found 
for that section,” and “an in-and-out 
program of wheat or livestock operates 
to the farmer’s disadvantage.” 

In other words, a fairly stable per- 
centage of wheat planting and the main- 
tenance of an average of nearly 23 farm 
animals to each farm has been found by 
actual experiment to work out best for 
the farmer. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
farmers use wheat there as a pasture in 
winter, as a grain crop for their live- 
stock, and as a cash crop at harvest. 
The survey showed that wheat acreage 
has been going up steadily for the profit- 
able farms since 1933 when the crop limi- 
tation program went into effect. 





NEW FLEISCHMANN PLANT STARTED 


* * 


*K * 


Standard Brands Breaks Ground for Its Dallas Plant 


HE first sod was turned Aug. 13 
for the new Fleischmann’s Yeast 
plant of the southwestern division 
of Standard Brands, at Dallas, Texas. 
President Thomas L. Smith, who had 
come south to break ground, made a 
short address during the ceremonies, ex- 
pressing gratification at the company’s 
increased business in the Southwest that 
had made the new plant necessary, and 
pointing out again the contribution bak- 
ers’ enriched yeast will make to the well- 
being of the nation through use in en- 
riched bread and through consumption as 
a food. 
In addition to Wodall Rodgers, mayor 
of Dallas, guests included Paul Carring- 







































































ton, president of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce; Mrs. Mary B. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Texas State Dietetic Associ- 
ation, who was entrusted with a bronze 
plaque which later will be permanently 
placed on the completed building. 

The ceremonies were followed by a 
luncheon tendered by the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce to Mr. Smith, at which 
many business and civic leaders were 
present. 

The new yeast plant will supply the 
entire Southwest territory with Fleisch- 
mann’s Enriched Hi-B, yeast for bakers 
and small yeast cakes for sale in grocery 
and other food stores. Standard Brands 
also has a Chase and Sanborn Coffee 
plant and a frozen egg plant in Dallas. 


ai cesdiccintllemnpeiesl 


At the ground-breaking ceremony, left to right, were: Thomas L. Smith, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc; Paul Carrington, president, Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce; Russell W. Varney, director of public relations, Standard Brands, 
Inc; John W. Luce, vice president of Standard Brands, Inc; Mrs. Mary B. 
Clark, president of the Texas State Dietetic Association; Woodall Rodgers, 
mayor of Dallas; E. J. Park, manager of the Southwestern division of Standard 
Brands, Inc. 
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CASH FARM INCOME 
MARKEDLY UP IN JULY 


Producers Receive $902,000,000 From Mar- 
ketings and Government Payments, 
or 27% More Than Last Year 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Cash income from 
farm marketings and government pay- 
ments in July totaled $902,000,000, or 
$194,000,000 (27%) more than in July 
Jast year, and $104,000,000 more than the 
revised estimate of $798,000,000 for June, 
1941, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. 

Returns both from crops and from 
livestock and livestock products in July 
this year were sharply higher than a 
year earlier, even though a much smaller 
than usual proportion of the wheat crop 
was sold or placed under loan. The in- 
crease in returns from crops resulted 
largely from increased marketings of 
corn, fruits and vegetables and the re- 
demption of cotton formerly placed un- 
der loan, whereas returns from all groups 
of livestock and livestock products were 
sharply higher than a year earlier. Gov- 
ernment payments in July amounted to 
only $15,000,000, compared with $35,000,- 
000 in July last year and $25,000,000 in 
June. 

For the first seven months of 1941, cash 
income from farm marketings and gov- 
ernment payments totaled $5,242,000,000, 
compared with $4,532,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. Income 
from marketings of $4,899,000,000 was 
$812,000,000 (20%) higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1940, but gov- 
ernments payments so far in 1941 have 
totaled only $343,000,000, compared with 
$445,000,000 a year earlier. The great- 
est increases in income from marketings 
have been in the returns from cotton 
and cottonseed, meat animals, dairy prod- 
ucts and poultry, but returns from all 
groups of commodities except grains and 
tobacco have totaled larger than a year 
earlier. 

The increase in income from June to 
July was slightly larger than usual. 
After adjustment for the seasonal vari- 
ation in income from the different prod- 
ucts, income in July was 99% of the 
1924-29 average, compared with 96 in 
June and 71 in July last year. Al- 
though marketings of grains were re- 
stricted somewhat in July by the small 
movement of wheat, the increase in in- 
come from grains from June to July 
was greater than usual. Income from 
fruits and meat animals also increased 
more than usual from June to July, 
whereas the change in income from most 
of the other groups was about normal 
for this period of the year. 

During August large quantities of 
Wheat have been placed under loan, and 
the movement of other crops to market 
has made about the usual seasonal in- 
Crease. Prices received by farmers ap- 
parently increased from mid-July to mid- 
August. Higher prices and a normal 
movement of farm products to market 
Probably will result in an increase in 
income of more than the usual seasonal 
amount from July to August, the bureau 
predicts. Changes in prospective sup- 
Plies and prices for the principal farm 
Products since mid-June, when it was 
estimated that total cash farm income 
from farm marketings for 1941 would 
amount to about $10,000,000,000, have 
been about as expected and the present 

= estimate of cash income from farm mar- 
ketings for the present calendar year 
is unchanged from that made in June. 
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Government payments are expected to 
increase substantially in the next few 
months, and for the rest of this calendar 
year probably will equal or exceed slight- 
ly those of the same period in 1940, it 
is expected. 
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GROCERY FIRM EXPANDS 

Sale of the Betterton Coffee Co., Ash- 
land, Ky., to H. H. Wheeler, president 
of Sandy Valley Grocery Co., and affili- 
ated corporations; Carl T. Swanson, of 
Swanson Bros., Chicago; V. E. Herter, 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and several Ashland, Ky., business men, 
has been announced. The sale, made on 
a cash basis, includes the buildings, ma- 
chinery, stock, brands and good will of 
the coffee company. The new organization, 
to be known as the Golden Dream Food 
Corp., will be administered by Mr. Wheel- 
er, as president, in collaboration with 
Mr. Swanson, Mr. Betterton, and other 
executives. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FROEDTERT INCOME UP 

MILwAvuKEE, Wis. — Net income of 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc. was 
$946,024 for the fiscal year ended July 31, 
equal to $1.85 a share on 420,000 common 
shares, against $913,014, or $1.77 a share 
on the same capitalization in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

Current assets as of July 31 were 
$4,069,933 and current liabilities were 
$615,850, a ratio of 6.6 to 1. One year 
earlier, current assets amounted to $3,- 
703,592 and current liabilities were $486,- 
370, a ratio of 7.6 to 1. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRI-STATE GOLF PARTY 

The Tri-State Bakers Club held its 
sixth annual meeting at Cadiz, Ohio, Aug. 
26, with 150 bakers and allied men from 
Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
participating in golf and games. The 
foursome of Al Limbert, Joe Gasper, 
Joe Gebhart and R. Shafer won the new 
Meckes trophy. - 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1941 SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
NECESSITATES ONLY SLIGHT 
CHANGES IN BAKING TESTS 


Owing to the large carry-over of old 
crop spring wheat, there will be an even 
more gradual change from old crop to 
new crop wheats than is usual in the 
spring wheat mills, and consequently bak- 
ers will not have to make anything but 
minor adjustments in their formulas, 
mixing or fermentation time, Miss Betty 
Sulllivan, chief chemist for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, declares. 

The spring wheat crop is spotted as 
to baking quality, especially in North 
Dakota, and care must be taken in the 
selection of wheat, she points out. Mill- 
ing yield and ash are excellent. The 
absorption is the same as last year and 
the mixing time somewhat less. 

Montana has some very fine spring 
wheat, she adds, and the winter wheat 
compares very favorably with the 1940 
samples of the same protein content. 

The protein content of both North Da- 
kota and Montana wheats will average 
less than last year, she says. 

R. C. Benson, director of Products 
Control Laboratory and Bakery of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
analyzes the baking characteristics of 
the 1941 spring wheat crop flour as fol- 
lows: 

1. Absorption: Flours milled from the 
1941 spring wheat crop have good ab- 
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a AMERICAN BREAD FOR THE FRENCH * 





A French woman receives a loaf of American bread in a bakery in Lyons. 
The bread is distributed free by the American Red Cross. The woman carries a 
bread card in her hand. The wording on the bag of flour on the counter reads: 
“Gift of the people of the United States of America to the people of France, 
through the American Red Cross.” 





sorption and are equal to last year’s crop 
flour comparing the same protein con- 
tent. This quality is found at the time 
of mixing as well as when the doughs 
are ready for make-up. 

2. Mixing Development: We recom- 

mend normal mixing, or slightly less de- 
velopment than was necessary for last 
year’s crop flour. These new wheat 
flours, however, are capable of producing 
good baking results over extended mix- 
ing times. 
The 1941 
spring wheat crop flours have shown very 
satisfactory fermentation tolerance and 
the baked products have been of high 
quality over a varied fermentation range. 
A normal fermentation is recommended 
on both sponge and straight doughs. 

4. Response to Yeast Food: The use 
of 44% Yeast Food in the bread formula 
has shown excellent improvement in bread 
quality. Of course this improvement is 
more pronounced when running a sponge 
dough than on the straight dough method. 
In some cases the straight doughs without 
yeast food have been somewhat on the 
young side and show signs of being under 
developed. However, these same samples 
with a small quantity of yeast food are 
considerably improved. 

5. Malt® Average quantities of malt 
extract in the formula have been used 
with good results. 

6. Working of Doughs: Doughs made 
with the new crop flours have strong, 
pliable working properties and handle 
through the make-up units in a very satis- 
factory manner. The doughs possess good 
life and elasticity throughout fermenta- 
tion and makeup. The proof time required 
and oven spring obtained are similar to 
the doughs made with the 1940 crop 
flours. 

7. Loaf Characteristics: The bread has 
had outstanding flavor and eating quali- 
ties. We have found the grain, texture 
and crumb color of the bread to be very 
satisfactory. The loaf volume and ex- 
ternal appearance also are desirable. The 
hearth type breads made with the new 
crop flours have had large loaf: volume 
and good symmetry of form. The crust 
color and break and shred of these loaves 


3. Fermentation Tolerance: 


have been equal to last year’s crop flour. 
In view of the baking results obtained 
to date on the 1941 spring wheat crop 
flour we anticipate the minimum amount 
of changing in the bake shop to produce 
baked products of excellent quality. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





In Louisiana 


Enriched Flour Given 
Good Publicity By 
Work of Home Agents 


NRICHED flour has been enjoy- 
K ing some good publicity through 

the state extension department in 
Louisiana. The state nutritionist wrote 
a skit that has been sent out to all the 
home agents in the state. This little 
playlet is a dialogue between the home 
agent and the homemaker and is being 
used at local meetings and in radio 
broadcasts. The information which is 
given is enlightening. The playlet ends 
with the home agent urging the home- 
maker to “shop around” to find the flour 
and bread which will help to make her 
family stronger. 

Authentic information is always good 
publicity especially if it is used. One 
home agent reported sending a circular 
letter to every grocer in the parish when 
she found many of them knew nothing 
of enriched flour. In this letter she ex- 
plained the facts and assured them that 
the women would be asking for it. 

This inspiring story was awaiting Miss 
See Rice, field representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, when she arrived at 
Louisiana State University to speak on 
the program at the annual Farm and 
Home Week. Nearly 1,000 women at- 
tended her three demonstrations on “En- 
riched Flour and Its Use in Making Hot 
Bread.” ‘These women leaders were all 
keenly interested in “seeing” the pure 
vitamins which Miss Rice had on dis- 
play. 

In October, through the work of the 
extension department, every parish in the 
state will have lessons in bread making. 
Enriched flour will be used in all of these. 
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IN-AND-OUT BUYING BOOSTS FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES SUBSTANTIALLY 


—_<>—— 


Bakers Apparently 


Becoming Reconciled to Higher Levels— 


Possible Price Boost in Baked Goods to Absorb Higher 
Ingredient Costs Instills Confidence 


Buyers were in and out of the market 
during the week with the result that a 
fairly satisfactory volume of new bus- 
iness went on mill books in all sections. 
Northwestern mills sold to 108% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 70% a week earlier 

and 62% a year ago. 
Southwestern mills 
reported sales aggre- 
gating 93% of capa- 
city, compared with 
56% the previous 
week and 19% a year ago. Buffalo mills 
reported a “substantial business.” 

Bakers generally are apparently be- 
coming more reconciled to the higher 
price levels, for some who have been 
holding out have now stepped into the 
market and bought moderately. The fact 
that higher ingredient costs may be ab- 
sorbed by an advance in baked goods 
has given bakers more confidence, and 
this is considered largely responsible for 
the increased activity during the past 
few weeks. 

PRICES 


Southwestern flours advanced about 
10c bbl and northwestern standard grades 
were up 5@10c. Buffalo patents remained 
unchanged. 

CLEARS 


There is still a keen demand for spring 
clears, with northwestern mills unable to 
satisfy customer needs. Some improve- 
ment in the supply is in prospect, since 
shipping directions are a little more 
plentiful. Spring first clears were in good 
demand and scarce at Buffalo, going up 
10c bbl. 

Southwestern mills reported clears 
moving rather easily to specialty flour 
buyers who are just coming into their 
seasons. 

EXPORTS 

Export trade in the Pacific Northwest 
was reported very quiet, with the Philip- 
pines taking slightly less than the pre- 
vious week. Efforts to book with Shanghai 
on space offered to local export mills 
proved unavailing, with cables remaining 
unanswered. 

Buffalo reported foreign trade to south- 
ern countries in the western hemisphere 
fair, while northwestern and southwestern 
mills reported only a light export bus- 
iness. 

MILLFEED 


There was no change in the supply situ- 
ation as the price soared higher than at 
any time since the summer of 1939. 
Strength is due mainly to the fact that 
mills are not operating at normal capa- 
city and New England buyers, unable 
to get supplies from Canada, are in this 
market for current needs. Some millers 
feel that even higher levels are? in pros- 
pect. 

PRODUCTION 


During the week ended Aug. 30, mills 
accounting for 65% of the country’s flour 
production reported to THe Nortuwest- 
ERN Miter a total output of 1,414,704 
bbls, representing a gain of more than 
100,000 bbls over that of the previous 
week and over 22,000 bbls above that of 





the corresponding week a year ago. Two 
and-three years ago, the week’s produc- 
tion was 1,383,727 and 1,373,596 bbls, re- 
spectively. Northwestern production in- 
creased 33,300 bbls for the week, with 
gains of about 19,000 bbls and 50,000 
bbls registered for the southwestern and 
northern Pacific sections, respectively. 
The latter area’s increase represented a 
recovery from strike-bound conditions. 
Buffalo production slipped back 6,215 
bbls in the period. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT ESTIMATE 
RAISED; CORN LOWERED 


Cuicago, Inu.—A corn crop of 2,495,- 
000,000 bus, about 46,000,000 larger than 
last year’s harvest, was estimated on 
Sept. 3, by four Chicago crop experts, 
lowering their figures 107,000,000 bus 
from Aug. 1 forecasts, but they raised 
their estimates of spring wheat produc- 
tion to an average of 269,000,000 bus. 

If this harvest actually materializes it 
will be the largest since 1928. A month 
ago the estimate was only 240,000,000 bus, 
although the government later predicted 
a crop of 266,000,000 bus. Harvest last 
year was about 228,000,000 bus. 

Coupled with a winter wheat crop of 
685,000,000 bus, the indicated total United 
States production is 954,000,000 bus, the 
largest since 1915. 





Three estimates of domestic soybean 
production ranged from 97,000,000 to 
110,000,000 bus. Harvest last year totaled 
79,837,000 bus and the previous record 
crop was 91,272,000 bus in 1939, 

Oats production was estimated at 1,- 
140,000,000 bus compared with 1,236,- 
000,000 last year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON ADVANCES STEADILY 
UNTIL BREAK AT MIDWEEK 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is.6.97 as 
compared with 3.95 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 17.46 as compared with 9.97 a 
year ago, 





reflecting 


¥ ¥ 

New York, N. Y.—Cotton markets ad- 
vanced steadily, until the close of the 
week, when a check brought sharp losses. 
Continued reports of weevil damage, 
strength in other commodities, and fair 
trade and speculative buying contributed 
toward the higher levels, while hedging 
orders and profit taking worked toward 
the break. 

Sales of spot cotton in the South ran 
continuously higher than for the past few 
weeks, as the 12 leading markets in that 
section all reported larger totals. Weather 
reports attracted attention, for heavy 
rainfall in several sections was encourag- 
ing to weevil progress. While the trade, 





generally, preferred to await the govern- 
ment crop report, it was definite that the 
possibility of weevil damage exists and its 
effect on the crop yield was a factor to be 
considered. 

Burlap prices were slightly lower as 
Calcutta markets were easier. The trade 
reported, however, that goods could not 
be replaced at current levels without 
showing a loss, and therefore there were 
no offerings to fill the rather active in- 
terest. With prices on a close parity with 
the OPACS ceiling that will be in effect 
at the time of the goods’ arrival, import- 
ers saw little chance for business since 
they cannot pay more for materials in the 
primary market than the government will 
permit them to sell for here. 

No official ruling has as yet been made 
by the price control administrator on 
this phase, but the Burlap and Jute As- 
sociation has suggested to its members 
that no purchases be made in Calcutta 
at prices which will be higher, landed 
here, than those listed as ceilings for 
1942. A letter to bag manufacturers says: 
“The rapid advance of the Calcutta mar- 
ket during the past few days has been 
brought to the direct attention of OPACS 
officials in Washington and consideration 
is being given to placing of ceilings on 
Calcutta prices.” 

Currently, 12 ships are afloat for North 
Atlantic ports with burlap cargoes, and 
about 10 are scheduled for September 
and early October. 


September 3, 1941 





CANADIAN PEG REMOVAL 


BOOSTS FEED OPTIONS 


Mixer Demand Increases—Fair Business 


From New England Because of 
Dominion Export Control 
Millfeed futures advanced sharply at 
the beginning of the week, with demand 
stimulated by Canadian ac- 
tion in removing the mill- 
feed price ceiling. Mills 
were friendly to the mar- 
ket but at the same time 
were willing to hedge off 
some of their future feed 
in which they have a profit. Demand from 
mixers was increasing and a fair demand 
was coming from the New England states 
because of Canadian export control. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Tuesday, Sept 2: 








Prices 
Sharply 
Up 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds, 
September ......... 30.10 30.70 30.75 
October .nccccccccee 30.35 30.35 30.40 
November ......... 30.50 30.35 30.40 
December ........+. 30.60 30.50 30.45 
GORE cnceicccese 30.75 30.65 30.60 
PORTUAIY oc cccccccs 30.75 30.75 30.75 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Tuesday, Sept. 2: 


Bran Shorts 
COORD. (0.666.066 06:60964500% 27.7 28.10 
COOOREP as iesccdeveessceeees 27.35 28.25 
NOVOMDOP oo cccccccccccscces 27.35 28.50 
December 28.60 
TOMUATY ocscccccsvcccesceses 28.65 
February 28.75 





All quotations bid. 


_— 





MILLFEED, HIGH PROTEIN ADVANCES 
LIFT WHOLESALE LEVELS 


———<>—- 


Dominion Embargo on Feed Shipments Principal Bullish Factor as 
Eastern Buyers Seek to Replace Canadian Contracts 
With United States Products 


The embargo on feed shipments from 
Canada upset handlers of millfeeds in 
eastern markets, causing a rush to re- 
place Canadian contracts with American 
feed which ran prices up sharply. Oil 
seed cakes and meals were all higher 
also, influenced by the 
sharp uptrend in wheat 
feeds and by a renewed de- 
mand from feeders, job- 
bers and mixed feed manu- 
facturers. Substantial ad- 
vances in the price of flax- 
seed, soybeans and cottonseed had a 
strengthening influence. The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices advanced more 
than five points, principally reflecting 
gains in wheat feeds, and reached 143.1, 
compared with 137.7 the previous week 
and 100.9 a year ago. 

Millfeed prices at Minneapolis showed 
a sharp run-up because of the complete 
withdrawal of Canadian offerings follow- 
ing the embargo on export shipments. 
Offerings in the spot market at impor- 
tant milling centers were far short of 
fully supplying the resultant demand and 
prices at Minneapolis, as well as other 
producing centers, advanced sharply. 
Demand from the immediate feeding ter- 
ritory was only quiet to fair since ample 
amounts of farm feeds are now on hand 
and the advance was occasioned almost 
entirely by the eastern demand. The 
week was described as “hectic” at Chi- 


cago, and demand was consistently good. - 


Led by eastern mixers, buying of bran 
and shorts attained substantial propor- 
tions at Kansas City, and with mills 





applying a good part of their produc- 
tion on previous contracts and mixed 
car sales, offerings in the spot market 
were scarce. Buffalo millfeeds also ad- 
vanced, largely as a result of increased 
buying of near-by and future shipments 
after the Canadian embargo. Offerings 
were scarce and demand at the close of 
the week was still urgent for spot and 
immediate shipment. Inquiry for later 
shipments slowed down at the advance. 

Oil seed cakes and meals were also 
very strong, in sympathy with the mill- 
feed advance, but also influenced by a 
broader demand and increased prices for 
raw materials. Offerings of linseed meal 
at Minneapolis continued very liberal as 
crushers were operating at full capacity. 
Demand, however, proved very steady 
and feeders continued to take liberal 
amounts of linseed meal. Soybean meal 
prices were higher with prompt ship- 
ment offerings extremely scarce. 

The gluten feed and gluten meal situ- 
ation was reported somewhat easier; 
with resellers in some cases offering feed 
at discounts under producers’ quotations. 
Demand slowed up somewhat, while pro- 
duction and movement continued very 
heavy. The hominy feed situation was 
also barely steady to slightly easier, with 
market supplies plentiful. Demand was 
fairly good but not quite sufficient to 
absorb the heavy offerings. 

Tankage and meat scraps held firm, 
and demand was reported as much broad- 
er, with stocks in producers’ hands lim- 
ited. Malt sprouts were in scarce sup- 
ply, with most handlers and producers 
temporarily sold up. 
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WHEAT PRICES PUSH 
TO HIGHER LEVELS 


Strength in Stock and Commodity Markets 
Influences Wheat—Prices Touch 
New Highs 

Although little new information was 
available on the general grain situation, 
grain futures markets were mainly on 
the uptrend during the past week. 
Strength in commodity markets generally 
had a stimulating influence and the 

broader demand ex- 

tended into grains 

also. Wheat prices 

advanced to new 

high levels for the 

four-year period but 
as they neared the 1941 loan levels, prices 
wavered somewhat. 

Trading in the Winnipeg wheat fu- 
tures market last week was quite brisk 
at times with mills offering the bulk of 
the support, chiefly in connection with 
good domestic flour sales. However, some 
export business in flour was reported 
worked to the West Indies and Manila. 

Export business in wheat was quite 
small and apparently confined to high 
grade Northerns reported sold to the 
Irish Free State. Hedging continued fair- 
ly liberal, despite a-partial tie up in 
threshing due to wet weather. 

The veto by the President of legislation 


U. S. ESTIMATE INSPIRES 
BULLISHNESS 


Bullishness in wheat markets was 
engendered on Sept. 3 by an estimate 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics that better than 400,000,000 
bus of the 1941 wheat crop would be 
stored under the loan. This would 
mean that surplus over government 
holdings would be just about sufficient 
for domestic requirements. Selling 
was discouraged by another bureau 
prediction that wheat would advance 
on the average of 10c bu in the next 
few months, 


designed to freeze loan stocks of wheat 
and cotton removed that factor as an 
unsettling market influence, but the effect 
on prices when the veto message was 
released was directly contrary to previous 
trade expectations. It had been anticipated 
by most trade interests that prices would 
react downward if a veto was made, but 
a reversal in trade interpretations oc- 
curred with the veto announcement and 
prices ran up sharply. It was pointed out 
that even though the loan stocks were 
not to be frozen for the duration of the 
emergency, the grain would not be avail- 
able for current market channels for 
some time because of the continued opera- 
tion of the federal loan program. 
Harvesting and threshing of wheat is 
hearing completion in most of the North- 
Western districts but was interrupted by 
showers during the week. Threshing re- 
turns are showing very good including 
spring wheat in North Dakota. Prepara- 
tions for fall seeding are under way in the 
Central Valleys and in the Great Plains. 
The soil is generally in good shape in the 
lower Great Plains, especially in Kansas. 
Additional rains during the week furth- 
er improved soil conditions for prepara- 
tion of winter wheat seed beds and rapid 
Progress was made in plowing. Numerous 
fields were seeded in southwestern Kan- 
Sas, with others to follow’ immediately. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


From 50.to 60% of the land in west 
central and southwestern Oklahoma has 
been prepared for planting. More fertilizer 
than ever before has been sold to wheat 
farmers in northeastern Oklahoma coun- 
ties, according to trade reports, and 
many farmers in southwestern counties 
of that state were purchasing certified 
seed wheat for fall sowing. 

Total world wheat supplies in 1941-42, 
excluding Russia and China, are expected 
again to be of record size. On the basis 
of present indications, the crop is about 
50,000,000 bus larger than last year and 
world stocks are at a new high level. 
Increases in stocks in Canada, the United 
States, and the Argentine more than off- 
set reductions in Australia, Europe, and 
North Africa. 

The United States acreage allotment 
for seeding the 1942 wheat crop under 
the AAA Act is 55,000,000 acres. This 
is 7,000,000 acres smaller than the allot- 
ment in each of the two preceding years. 
However, with marketing quotas in effect 
for the first time and the likelihood that 
many farmers with penalty wheat will re- 
duce their acreage below their allotments 
in order to market such wheat in 1942-43 
without penalty it is very probable that 
the actual seeding in 1942 will not differ 
materially from the allotment. It is too 
early to appraise the probable acreage 
for the 1942 world wheat crop but it now 
appears that the acreage will be slightly 
below that of 1940. 

Exports of United States wheat, in- 
cluding flour as grain, during the July- 
June marketing year totaled 40,671,000 
bus in 1940-41 as compared with 54,274,- 
000 bus in 1939-40. Over half of the total 
for the past year consisted of flour made 
wholly of United States wheat. Exports 
of wheat as grain amounted to less than 
11,000,000 bus and flour from wheat 
milled in bond to about 7,000,000 bus. 
In 1939-40, total wheat exports consisted 
of about 24,000,000 bus of grain, 21,000,- 
000 bus of flour from United States 
wheat, and 9,000,000 bus of flour from 
foreign wheat milled in bond in the 
United States. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF Of LIFE 
PILLSBURY SALES MEETING 

Cuicaco, Int.— The Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. conducted a meeting of all 
salesmen of its central grocery products 
division at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
on Aug. 30. Present from the main office 
at Minneapolis were Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president; Howard W. Files, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising; 
and Alexander Parsons, vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales. The 
company’s advertising and merchandising 
plans for the coming year were presented 
and discussed. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILL RETIRE TO FARM 
Cuicaco, Int.—E. A. Weaver, who re- 
cently resigned as vice president and 
general manager of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, expects to retire 
about Sept. 30, to devote all his time 
to his fruit and poultry farm at Stevens- 

ville, Mich. 





L. A. Laybourn, newly appointed man- 


ager of the company’s grain department, 
will assume his new duties about Sept. 8. 





BREAD Is THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FRANK B. MOSHER RESIGNS 
Frank B. Mosher has resigned as secre- 
tary of Doughboy Mills, Inc. New 
Richmond, Wis., and within a few weeks 
plans to go to California, where he will 
make his home. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 








Previous Aug. 31, Sept. 2, Sept. 3, 
Aug. 30, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

PE ov'kincecas de seadcedsce 326,260 292,960 322,674 300,339 325,288 
PONE covccdedessisvseedces 532,760 513,988 502,943 520,983 470,833 
BED Sc vccdecccaseedseeresees 200,674 206,889 212,273 221,887 221,139 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 124,292 117,002 121,517 95,920 109,949 
Western Division .......... 59,262 58,049 58,790 76,702 66,733 
DEED oses4n15 0se0s abavbede 22,110 19,676 26,810 27,640 -. *68,717 
North Pacific Coast ...:..cceees 149,346 99,708 147,360 140,256 110,937 
THREE citeecicasaevadeseane 1,414,704 1,308,272 1,392,367 1,383,727 1,373,596 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


c——————— Percentage of activity. 





. Aug. 30, Previous Aug. 31, 
1941 week 1940 
og 57 51 57 
Southwest 75 73 71 
eee 68 70 72 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 70 69 64 
Western Div. .. 50 49 50 
Southeast ........ 58 52 63 
N. Pacific Coast.. 73 49 68 
Totals ....... 67 62 66 


Crop-year production 








+ c July 1 to——, 
Sept. 2, Sept. 3, Aug. 30, Aug. 31, 
1939 1938 1941 1940 

45 49 2,464,541 2,523,664 
76 66 4,492,313 4,197,848 
74 75 1,675,584 1,701,150 
68 68 1,040,796 1,114,187 
65 40 449,995 550,736 
63 80 183,609 241,571 
63 71 1,065,991 1,187,869 
64 63 11,372,829 11,517,025 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Aug. 24-30 ...... 415,500 308,092 72 
Previous week .. 415,500 294,179 71 
YOOAr OBO ccccece 415,500 291,689 70 
Two years ago... 397,200 277,598 70 
Five-year Average ....eseeseeesccee 66 
Ten-year AVETABE ..ccsccescccccves 67 
Kansas City 
Aug. 24-30 ...... 180,000 139,896 78 
Previous week .. 180,000 133,529 74 
Year ago ....... 180,000 127,244 71 
Two years ago... 175,200 ~ 149,652 85 
Five-year average ..... eeecccresees 72 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...eceeeeseeseres 74 
Wichita 
Aug. 24-30 ...... 56,700 41,454 73 
Previous week .. 56,700 45,267 80 
Year ago ....... 56,700 38,028 67 
Two years ago... 56,700 45,864 81 
Salina 
Aug. 24-30 ...... 56,100 43,318 77 
Previous week .. 56,100 41,013 73 
Year O80 ..ccoce 56,100 45,982 82 
Two years ago... 56,100 47,869 85 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 130,800 91,620 70 

Previous week .. 130,800 56,494 43 

VORP OBO ccsccccs 141,600 77,765 55 

Two years ago... 143,700 86,287 59 

Five-year A@VETABE ...cccsccccccecee 67 

Ten-year AVETABE ...ceerecsccccces 66 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 74,600 57,726 77 

Previous week 74,600 43,214 58 

Year ago .......-. 74,600 69,595 93 

Two years ago... 69,600 53,969 72 

Five-year AVeCTAGE ...ccerseecsecees 74 

TON-YOOF AVOTABS ciccccccccsccccces 67 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 294,600 200,674 68 

Previous week .. 294,600 206,889 70 

VWeOr Q@BO «2.00% 289,800 212,273 72 

Two years ago... 296,900 221,887 74 

Five-year AVeCTAge ......e cece eeeees 62 

Ten-year AVETAGZE ...eeecesesecevces 73 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 389,550 201,700 52 
Previous week 389,550 188,211 48 
Year ago ....... 389,550 206,870 53 
Two years ago... 409,650 201,049 48 
WOVOPGRS GVOTARS occvesdecececsese 47 
TeN-ye@r AVETAGE ......cecceeceeee 50 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 179,100 124,554 70 
Previous week .. 179,100 104,749 59 
Y@GQP O80 ceccsece 180,900 115,804 64 
Two years ago... 258,900 99,290 38 
Five-year Average .....c.ececcecees 51 
TOR-VORE GVOTOMO 600 6.cacesecsecccr 48 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 176,820 124,292 70 
Previous week *168,570 117,002 69 
VOOF BBO cececes 189,420 121,517 64 
Two years ago... 141,720 95,920 68 
Five-year Average .....-ecseeseeres 62 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....cesessseceees 57 


*Partly estimated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 117,600 59,262 50 
Previous week 117,600 58,049 49 
Year ago ....... 117,600 58,790 50 
Two years ago... 117,600 76,702 65 
Five-year A@VCTAGE .. cece eee eeeeee 52 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..ccsscecssveeees 55 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capaeity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 37,800 22,110 58 
Previous week ... *37,800 19,676 52 
Ye@r QG0 ....... 42,300 26,810 63 
Two years ago... 43,800 27,640 63 
PivO-FORT BVETARBS 2c cccsccccscsccces 64 
TON-VORF AVETARS veccccccsccccesces 64 

*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


--—Southwest—, 


c—Northwest—, 


-— Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 
Aug. 24-30 ...... 24,891 214,184 12,573 
Previous week .. 24,030 11,128 
Two weeks ago.. 24,133 10,212 
296 ceccccce --. 23,657 196,762 12,256 
1939 ..cccevee +. 24,189 201,363 11,395 
BOSBR . cecccccces 21,850 202,417 12,482 
BOOT nw cccccccces 22,550 218,542 12,498 
Five-yr. average 23,407 206,653 12,241 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


97,861 7,525 64,206 44,989 376,251 
7,758 42,916 
7,216 41,571 
95,443 7,960 63,893 43,773 356,098 
99,107 8,321 65,662 43,905 366,131 
103,267 8,293 69,342 42,625 375,026 
90,916 8,024 65,924 43,072 375,382 
97,319 8,025 65,805 43,673 369,777 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


*K ** 


K * 


Standard Brands Honors Children of Its Employees 


New York, N. Y.—Winners of the 
$5,000 national contest sponsored by 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York City, 
to encourage scholarship among the chil- 
dren of its employees, were announced 
recently by president Thomas L. Smith. 
The contest, in which more than 1,000 
children participated, was announced at 
the Standard Brands Family Party Day 
at the New York World’s Fair, June 
25, 1940, and closed July 15, 1941. The 
awards were made on the basis of the 
final marks for the school year 1940-41. 

The children entered in the contest were 
divided into three groups representing 
the first to the fourth grade, the fifth to 
the eighth grade, and high school stu- 
dents. The 125 winners, 75 from the 
first group, and 25 each from the other 
two groups, represented 24 states. 

Mr. Smith, in making the announce- 
ment of the winners, commented on the 





enthusiasm of the parents and the chil- 
dren, and the incentive to study that the 
contest had encouraged. He stated that 
the marks of all the contestants were ex- 
ceptionally high. 

“Standard Brands has the interest not 
only of its employees, but also of their 
children,” Mr. Smith stated. “It has 
group insurance, hospitalization, and a 
retirement plan to provide security for 
its employees, and it was felt that some- 
thing could be done to promote the fu- 
ture welfare of the children. This con- 
test was undertaken as a start in this 
direction.” 

The contest was judged by three na- 
tionally known educators, Miss Florence 
Hale, editor of The Grade Teacher; 
Angelo Patri, writer on education and 
child psychology; and Hugh Grant 
Rowell, M. D., Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Thomas L. Smith, president of Standard Brands, Inc., presents prize check 
to Azella B. Crysler, of Gillette, N. J. Richard De Vine, Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 


other winner, looks on. 


Over 1,000 children were entered in the contest. 





CANADA'S WHEAT CARRY-OVER 
IS LARGEST EVER RECORDED 
Toronto, Ont.—The total carry-over 
of Canadian wheat on July 31, 1941, 
amounting to 480,083,691 bus, is the larg- 
est amount ever carried over from one 
crop year to another. It exceeds last 
year’s total of 300,473,464 bus, (which 
was the record up to that time) by 179,- 
610,226 bus. Most of this wheat is in 
store in Canada but the figure also in- 
cludes grain in the United States, in 
transit or on farms in Canada and stocks 
on hand in eastern mills. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


S.B.A. COMMITTEE NAMED 

Atianta, Ga.—Joseph Hexter, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, and president 
of the Southern Bakers Association, has 
appointed the following to serve on the 
Public Affairs Committee of the asso- 
ciation: John L. Greer, Brown-Greer 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn; Charles R. Roberts, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; T. A. 
McGough, McGough Bakeries Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala; Hugh P. Wasson, Colonial 
Baking Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., chair- 
man of the S.B.A. board of governors, 
and Mr. Hexter. 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS’ BOARD 
APPOINTS COMMITTEEMEN 

Announcement has been made by A. J. 
Palermo, New Orleans, La., president of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, of the appointment by the 
board of directors of the following com- 
mittees to serve during the present fiscal 
year: 

Finance: Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, 
chairman; W. G. Martin, Jr., New York; 
Henry Bass, Philadelphia. 

Legislative: S. Gartland Horan, Phila- 
delphia, chairman; George R. Flach, New 
York; C. B. Nieman, Cincinnati; A. P. 
Cole, Pittsburgh; Fred Larsen, Chicago; 
R. A. Tonry, New Orleans. 

Membership: Joseph Ryan, St. Louis, 
chairman; S. O. Werner, Chicago; J. F. 
Egan, New Orleans; S. R. Strisik, New 
York; M. Price, Philadelphia; George 
Case, Baltimore. 

Conference: P. Orth, Jr., Milwaukee, 
chairman; Fred Larsen, Chicago; E. J. 
Bermel, Pittsburgh; H. Bronstein, Phila- 
delphia; George R. Flach, New York; 
S. R. Strisik, New York; P. L. Thomp- 
son, New Orleans. 

Publicity: Lloyd E. Merrill, Chicago, 
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chairman; David Sosland, Kansas City; 
W. G. Martin, Jr., New York; F. W. 
Colquhoun, New York; Hugo Roos, Chi- 
cago. 

Contract: S. Gartland Horan, Phila- 
delphia, chairman; Harvey Landau, New 
York; Fred Larsen, Chicago; H. J. Al- 
brecht, St. Louis; James R. Affleck, 
Philadelphia; J. Ross Myers, Jr., Balti- 
more; R. A. Tonry, New Orleans. 

Trade Practice: George R. Flach, New 
York, chairman; W. C. Sweet, Pitts- 
burgh; R. A. Craig, Philadelphia; E. S. 
Wagner, Chicago; J. F. Egan, New Or- 
leans; C. B. Nieman, Cincinnati; Robert 
Wagner, Baltimore. 

Special Standards: George R. Flach, 
New York, chairman; James R. Affleck, 
Philadelphia; R. E. Bemmels, Chicago. 

Publication: W. G. Martin, Jr., New 
York, chairman; George L. Faber, Chi- 
cago; Sanders Sosland, Kansas City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BISCUIT MAKERS ASK FOR 
ONTARIO SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Lonpon, Enc.—On Aug. 1 flour im- 

porters were notified that an allocation 
was being made of Ontario soft winter 
wheat flours, for which they were in- 
structed to apply. The last allocation 
of this kind was taken up promptly and 
the bulk of it went to help the urgent 
call from the biscuit manufacturers. The 
same thing is likely to occur again see- 
ing that supplies of English wheat old 
crop are exhausted. 

This calls to mind the past when Unit- 
ed States winter wheat flours were re- 
garded as a luxury and used by just a 
few of the British biscuit factories which 
specialized in high class biscuits. Since 
the last war Ontario soft winter wheat 
flours have grown in favor for the pur- 
pose and it can well be imagined that 
at the present time the factories are glad 
to get hold of any that is offered, espe- 
cially in view of their present relative 
cheapness. 

The scaling or flour blending people 
would be glad to have it for their trade 
in small packets for domestic purposes, 
but the tendency with housewives of re- 
cent years has been to favor self-rising 
flour, and flour blenders are in difficulties 
as regards the supply of chemical in- 
gredients which can be used in prepar- 
ing this flour for the retail market, be- 
ing bound to conform to the strict re- 
quirements of the Food and Drugs Act. 
The imported cereals division of the 
Ministry of Food, it is reported, con- 
tinues to buy steadily Canadian spring 
wheat flour, and in view of the danger 
of British ports being subjected to se- 
vere air attacks during the coming au- 
tumn—the possibility of which the gov- 
ernment has not failed to warn the pub- 
lic—the advisability of making provi- 
sion against possible further destruction 
of the flour mills of the country is ob- 
vious. 





BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAM KELLY REPRESENTATIVE 
W. V. Dickinson & Co., Inc., 324 Prod- 

uce Exchange, New York, in charge of 

B. Rickenback, have been appointed the 

representatives of the William Kelly Mill- 

ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in the met- 

ropolitan area, effective Sept. 1. 








———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GOLF AND CLAMBAKE PARTY 
The Bakery Production Men’s Club of 
Northern Ohio is sponsoring a golf-clam- 
bake party at the Columbia Hills Coun- 
try Club, Cleveland, Sept. 20. 
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BAKERY SPECIALISTS 
TO AID ARMY BAKING 


Three Production Experts and Engineering 
Specialist to Advise on Army 
Bakeries 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Four prominent 
figures in the baking industry have been 
appointed by the Quartermaster Corps as 
advisors on Army baking activities, the 
War Department has announced. The new 
advisors are Roger Brandenburg, Detroit, 
Mich; Thomas Hennessey, Utica, N. Y; 
and Wilbur Cushman, Jackson. Heights, 
N. Y; all bakery production specialists, 
and James J. Diamond, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., a baking machinery and engineering 
specialist. 

As part of its program of improving 
the quality of the more than 800,000 lbs 
of bread consumed daily by an Army of 
approximately 1,400,000 men, the Army 
has divided the country into three zones, 
each of which will be advised by one of 
the production specialists. Mr. Diamond 
will act as consultant on equipment and 
machinery specifications, plant construc- 
tion and lay-outs in all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Brandenburg has been assigned to 
the Ist, 2nd, 8rd, 5th and 6th Corps 
Areas; Mr. Cushman the 7th, 8th, and 
9th Corps Areas; and Mr. Hennessey the 
4th Corps Area including Jackson Bar- 
racks, New Orleans, La., where the Army 
has a giant new field bakery capable of 
turning out 225,000 Ibs of bread daily. 
These specialists now are in the field on 
the first of periodic trips they will make 
throughout their respective zones to check 
on production and the physical condition 
of plants. They will report to The Quar- 
termaster General and commandants of 
Bakers and Cooks Schools in the respec- 
tive Corps Areas. 

Mr. Diamond is operating out of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will advise on con- 
struction, technical and engineering prob- 
lems wherever the need arises. 

The new advisors were selected from 
a list of outstanding specialists in the 
baking industry and are recognized by 
the trade as being as capable as can be 
secured, 

Mr. Hennessey is a graduate of Siebel 
Institute and for six years was general 
production manager of one of the largest 
house-to-house bakeries in Western Can- 
ada. For several years he was an execu- 
tive of the Extra Fine Baking Co. of 
Pomona, Cal., and at the time of his ap- 
pointment he was engaged in the baking 
business in Utica, New York. He was 4 
sergeant in the Army during the World 
War and saw overseas service. 

.. Mr. Brandenburg has a record of 35 
years’ continuous service with Michigan 
Bakeries, which operates a number of 
baking establishments throughout the 
State of Michigan. Mr. Cushman is 4 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Baking and has been successively ecm- 
ployed with Cushman’s Sons, New York, 
the Bowman Dairy, Land O'Lakes 
Creamery, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
Republic Yeast Co., Newark, New Jersey. 

Mr. Diamond was in charge of plant 

construction and machinery for the Ward 


. Baking Co. and its 21 plants for 16 years. 


He also served as chief engineer of the 
P. Lyall Co. of Montreal, Canada, which 
operated munitions plants, and of Dent 
Harrison and Sons in the same city. 
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THIS BAKER . 
MAKES PERFECT BREAD 


from 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 





GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI — 
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Youre a Ladies Man 


The ladies are your customers ... and they like baked goods that 
have better-than-home-made appeal . . . foods that hubby may 
think they baked themselves! Have your General Mills man show 

you his home-type cake formulas. 


He can also give you facts about 


the economy of Softasilk Cake 


Flour and why it will produce 


home-type cakes best. 
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“IS MERTA” 








Not only does it require fine wheat to make a 
barrel of high-performance bakery flour but it also 
takes plenty of wheat. 


Saving in wheat is one of three ways by which a 
miller can meet price competition, — but with sac- 
rificed quality. 


ISMERTA demands the milling of plenty of good 


wheat and no shortcuts in milling or in grades. 


Be sure the result shows up both in the baking 
performance and in the quality — particularly in 
the flavor — of the loaf. 


Not only can your production man tell this with — 


his first use of ISMERTA. You yourself can tell it. 


Best and most important of all, your bread buyers 
can tell it. 


Ultimately your profit and loss account will tell it 
to you with convincing emphasis. 
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The merits of ISMERTA can be determined either 


by experience in your own bakery or by 


asking any baker who uses it. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 








ur a 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THORO-BREAD 


| The Perfect ‘Flour 


| (Diastatically Balanced) 
































We Are Always Proud When a Baker 
| Comes Out to Visit Us at the Mill 


| For then he can see for himself the exact truth of what 
we tell him— 


How we are not a very big mill in a little town at the 
heart of the nation’s biggest field of fine bread wheat— 


How we do get our wheat almost directly from the grow- 
ers—much of it straight from the farmer’s truck— 


How careful we are in binning it by protein content and 
how much we send on to market because it is not good 


enough for “THORO-BREAD”— 


How the boss and everybody else in the shop keeps an 
eye on the wheat, on the milling, on the baking and 
packing and final loading. 


How our whole show is a personally supervised show 


~ and its whole aim the protection of the quality and repu- 
tation of “THORO-BREAD.” 


We Invite You to Come and See 


HHNOLU UF oltH lil 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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@ By JOSEPH HEXTER 


EHIND the scenes in Washington 
B and elsewhere will not be a gos- 

sip column presentation, I assure 
you. While you and I know that there 
are many things that happen about which 
we hear little or nothing, the behind the 
scenes story can usually be titled “Hard 
Work Wins Again.” We know it is the 
constant alertness of someone interested 
that has brought about many of the valu- 
able accomplishments our industry now 
recognizes as progressive. 

Alertness plus action for their indus- 
try is the basic reason for trade asso- 
ciations, those voluntary organizations— 
to which business can go for information, 
and through which business may act for 
the best interests of all concerned—the 
government, the industry’s customers, its 
employees and its investors and owners. 

The baking industry has alert and 
active organizations in its service. The 
American Bakers Association and the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America are 
national in membership and activities. 

The Southern Bakers Association and 
similar group state, state and local asso- 
ciations serve bakers in their sections. 
All of these groups co-operate with and 
help the national associations. In turn, 
the state and local groups are kept in- 
formed by the national groups, of bakers’ 
activities and interests that are national 
in scope and effect. 

In this section of the country we see 
as well as hear and read about our na- 
tional defense preparations. Several of 
the largest camps, forts and fields are 
in this section. The thousands of uni- 
formed soldiers, sailors and marines who 
visit our cities are constant reminders 
of war and its effect on, and its near- 
ness to us. 

Sometimes we say that the baking in- 
dustry is not affected much by the war. 
It is true our industry, up to now, has 
not been as directly affected as those 
industries producing war material. Yet 
all of us have men in camps or men sub- 
ject to call, or men who have gone to 
other defense industries. Some have ex- 
perienced delays in obtaining needed 
parts. We are told of a truck inventory 
and a possible shortage in trucks. We 
are asked to conserve power. It is said 
we will soon be asked to conserve gaso- 
line. 

Yes, all of us have a part in defense 
—some more than others. So we have, 
we can and we will continue to con- 
tribute to national defense. And in 
these contributions our associations have 
had and will have an important part. 
Let us see. 

As a governor of American Bakers 
Association and a member of its com- 
mittee on public affairs, I have had op- 
portunity to know what has been done 
and what is being done to bring to gov- 
ernment a better understanding of the 
bakers’ problems and to bring to bakers 
a better understanding of governmental 
operations that affect bakers. 

One of the basic things it is easy to 
observe today is the strong representa- 
tion and the effect of the farm bloc 


How important? 
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A BAKER LOOKS BEHIND 
THE SCENES IN WASHINGTON 


and the labor blocs upon many things 
that happen in Washington. Business 
like ours, with operations depending 
upon farm products and using labor in 
processing, is directly affected by both. 


As someone has said, “We are caught 
where it hurts—between the push for 
upward prices for farmers’ products and 
higher wages for labor, and the pressure 
of no increase in prices to consumers.” 
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As bakers we favor reasonable return 
to the farmer, for his labor and invest. 
ment, to insure us the products we use. 

When Mr. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, recently 
requested the President to veto the bill 
increasing the wheat loan from 56% to 
85% of “parity,” the baking industry 
called this “push for upward prices” for 
farm products to the attention of the 
chief executive and his associates. While 
the request for a veto was not granted, 
the fact that this act puts a penalty of 
increased cost of products on the con- 
sumer was made a matter of record 
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which, it is believed, has already had its 
effect on other departments—a real ac- 
complishment in line with the associa- 
tion’s policy to reflect the industry’s 
views to government. 

Our relations with our employees must 
be of such a nature that we not only 
retain their service but keep them satis- 
fied with their working conditions and 
with their standards of living. With men 
leaving for camps and others attracted 
to defense industries, keeping employees 
satisfied is One of our important jobs. 

The cost of labor in our products is 
a much larger percentage than our in- 
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dustry is given credit for paying. Too 
often the “spread” referred to by gov- 
ernmental representatives and column 
writers does not take “wages paid” into 
consideration. Explaining this “spread” 
is just another thing that has been done— 
and will have to be done more often by 
our associations as well as by ourselves 
as bakers. 

During the month of June some indi- 
vidual bakery firms received a letter 
from Mr. Henderson. Credit was given 
to our industry and to our products in 
these phrases: 

“Because of the critical importance of 


your industry” and “. . . we consider 
bread of special importance owing to 
its prominence in the diet of all mem- 
bers of the community and the signifi- 
cance of bread prices as a symbol of the 
cost of living.” 

Mr. Henderson asked each firm to 
whom the letter was addressed to: “re- 
frain from advancing bread prices with- 
out prior consultation with this office,” 
and to make “no change in . . . vol- 
ume discounts, cash discounts, credit 
practices, stale bread return allowances, 
or other trade or price practices or al- 
teration of bread formulas that would 
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In a flash, your Shortening Headquarters man can 


tell you just what your actual cake costs are — 
because he is now equipped to figure your true cost 
in a new, quick, accurate way. 


Batter cost alone won’t tell you — it’s the number 
of INCHES of finished cake a batch produces that 
determines your true cost figure — in other words, 
the INCH-COST! 


Low INCH-COST is one of the outstanding advantages 
of all Quik-Blend basic formulas. Using top-grade 
ingredients, these basic formulas produce so many 
more INCHES of rich, tender cake that actually 
they cost less than many formulas with a much lower 
batter cost. 


Let the Shortening Headquarters man figure the 
INCH-COST of your present formulas, and then com- 
pare these figures with the low INCH-COST of such 
basic Quik-Blend formulas as Formula ‘‘D” for Yellow 
Layers, ‘DW’ for White, ‘‘DC”’ for Devil’s Food and 
Chocolate, and ‘‘DS” for Sponge Cakes. In these un- 
settled times, it is vitally important to every baker 


~ to know his true costs. 








The INCH-COST method gives you the right 
answer—Quik-Blend gives you the maximum number 
of finished cake INCHES. Ask the Shortening Head- 
quarters man to show you. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO » SAVANNAH » NEW ORLEANS » SAN FRANCISCO » MEMPHIS » HOUSTON 
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have the effect of increasing net manu- 
facturers’ prices.” 

This letter was released to the public 
press and trade press. In July a second 
letter from Mr. Henderson was ad- 
dressed to the bakery firm in which it was 
stated: “. we have received numer- 
ous letters and held conferences with 
representatives of baking companies 
ranging in size from the small independ- 
ent to the large wholesale and chain 
store baker. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you and other members 
of the industry for the many suggestions 
and the co-operative response received 
from the industry generally.” 

The letter continued: “information 

. received from bakers, together with 

that obtained from official sources, shows 
an increase in ingredient costs of about 
one half of a cent per pound loaf as a 
rough average for the nation. In addi- 
tion there also appears to have been 
increases in labor costs in some localities. 

“In view of these cost increases we 
realize that some adjustments may be 
necessary. .” Note the next state- 
ment: “. it is our feeling that, for 
the most part, these adjustments should 
not take the form of price increases. The 
national emergency requires that, first, 
every effort be made to reduce operating 
costs. Conferences with members of the 
industry have indicated, for example, 
that savings could be made by reducing 
the percentage of stale returns, by using 
less expensive wrappings, and by cutting 
advertising expenses. Moreover, larger 
sales resulting from increased consumer 
incomes should make possible reductions 
in unit costs as volume is expanded.” 

This puts a more direct responsibility 
on the individual baker to become more 
efficient in his operations and to carefully 
watch every cost before any increases are 
reflected to the consumer. 

Mr. Henderson’s letter goes on: “In a 
few localities price adjustments may be 
necessary because of cost increases which 
cannot be offset by operating economies. 
For this reason, I am no longer request- 
ing the bakers who find themselves in 
such a situation to consult with this of- 
fice before making an adjustment. How- 
ever, since average ingredient costs have 
risen only about half a cent per pound 
loaf, fractional increase in the selling 
price would be more in line with the 
cost changes than would increases of a 
full cent. In no locality does it appear 
that an increase of more than one cent 
would be warranted.” 

The concluding paragraph of the letter 
is: “We intend to continue our efforts to 
prevent unnecessary increases in bread 
prices. With the continued co-operation 
of the baking industry it should be pos- 
sible to accomplish this objective.” 

It is not the policy of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply to deal with trade associations in 
matters respecting price because, in 
OPM’s opinion, serious anti-trust ques- 
tions would be involved. We concur in 
that opinion. 

Mr. Henderson’s letters speak for them- 
selves. 

I believe this is one of the national 
governmental efforts that will have a 
tremendous impact upon bakers and the 
baking industry. I believe, too, that the 
individual baker, whether or not he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Henderson, 
should keep copies of the two letters in 

his desk, to refer to and to remind him 
that efficiency of operation in the opinion 
of governmental departments, is of ut- 
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most importance during these times of 
national defense preparation. 

An association can bring this matter 
to your attention. However, you know 
that as an association, we do not, we can- 
not and we will not discuss prices. 


BREAD FOR ARMY 


Plenty of good fresh bread and other 
bakery products are an essential part 
of the meals of men in camps as well as 
of those at home. 

So far commercial bakers have sup- 
plied many camps with large quantities 


of good bread. Army bread is_pur- 
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chased from the lowest bidder. Bakery 
firms with surplus capacity forego some 
charges which would ordinarily have to 
be added to costs. Some award prices 
in the South have been the highest in 
the country. The average for South and 
Southeast would indicate there is not 
much surplus capacity here. 

Problems involving number of stops, 
wrapping, saving of cartons, etc., should 
be reviewed with the camp quartermas- 
ter and sales officer, and reasons given 
for such changes as will help bring about 
lower costs. Three-month contracts are 
now permissible. This may enable the 


baker to reflect further savings in lower 
bids on army bread. 

Scaling more dough in the pan will 
often enable a baker to give the camps 
the more solid loaf they request (and 
incidentally this practice may also be of 
benefit to your sales force and to you— 
it will permit the experience of eating 
the type of bread many bakers believe 
is the answer to more bread consump- 
tion). As bakers we are interested in 
making sure that the army gets good 
bread, whether baked in the camp. or 
by the commercial baker. Remember, 
food habits of thousands of future heads 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HUNTER’S CREAM was milled here long 
before KANSAS BAKERY FLOURS be- 
came world famous—even before this fine 
TURKEY HARD WHEAT was grown in 
Kansas. But now HUNTER is at the very 
heart of it—in the center of the nation’s pre- 
mier wheat growing county. 


And you will not find a better flour. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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of families are in the making. We owe 
what help we can give to keep these men 
bread satisfied. 

Most of the larger army camps have 
bakeries that are or may soon be in 
operation, for training bakers if not 
for baking all the bread needed. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is now bread procurement 
consultant to the army, as a staff member 
of the Office of Production Management. 
Mr. McCarthy’s many years of experi- 
ence in the baking industry in‘large and 
medium sized plants makes him particu- 
larly well qualified for this work. Mr. 
McCarthy succeeds Tom Smith, secre- 
tary of the American Bakers Association, 
who was asked to go to Washington 
last March to serve as OPM bread 
procurement special adviser. 

That Mr. Smith’s service to the army 
was appreciated is attested by the letter 
he received from Douglas MacKeachie, 
OPM Deputy Director of Purchases, in 
which he stated, “I would like to take 
this opportunity to say to you that your 
work here with us and with the ariny 
has been extremely valuable and I'm 
sure that much good will continue from 
the ground work you have laid.  1|'m 
very grateful for your offer to come 
down here on request from time to time 
to assist us in our problems and, also, 
to spend some time with your successor 
so that the work can be carried on with 
the minimum of disruption.” Mr. Smith 
spent some time with Mr. McCarthy 
who is now carrying on that work. 

Bakers who are close enough to army 
camps to bid on army bread contracts 
have an important responsibility. They 
owe it to themselves, to their country 
and to their industry to keep interested 
in that bread supply. 


FOOD AND DRUG—BREAD STANDARDS 


The American Bakers Association's 
policy of reflecting government to busi- 
ness and vice versa is also reflected in 
the work on Federal Food and Drug 
Act and Regulations and more recently 
on standards of identity for bread. 

When the new law was first enacted, 
ABA promptly informed bakers of the 
labeling requirements of the act—having 
previously reviewed proposed statements 
to bakers with the food and drug offici:ls. 
These informal conferences have helped 
the baker as well as the Food and Drug 
Department, for bakers who fully un- 
derstand regulations can more promptly 
put them into effect. 

Early last year bakers and others in- 
formally presented their views on bread 
standards of identity to the Food and 
Drug Department. Several surveys were 
made with the help of state and group 
state associations. Conferences of Al}A 
Counsel William A. Quinlan, Chairman 
G. R. Williams, President L. J. Scliu- 
maker and other ABA officers took plice 
with food and drug officials. 

As a result you have read, we hope, 
the proposed standards recently n- 
nounced and on which hearings are now 
being held. While these standards are 
not simple and not entirely practical, 
they are much nearer being practical 
than they probably would have been had 
there not been plenty of previous hard 
work. 

ABA immediately broadcast these }r0- 
posed standards to the industry, again 
making use of the facilities of the vari- 
ous associations. Comprehensive surveys 
were made and continue to be made to 
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properly reflect the industry’s views to 
government. 

If you think that preparation for and 
going through these hearings is just 
ordinary work or a “lot of fun” (al- 
though there is some occasional humor), 
you should be in Washington now. Lis- 
ten in with Counselor Quinlan, Jerry 
Williams, L. J. Schumaker, William 
Walmsley, Frank Jungewaelter and oth- 
ers working night and day. Why? So 
that you and I as bakers will be con- 
fronted with as little difficulty as possi- 
ble when the final standards become law. 


ON THE DOTTED LINE 


Right here is a good place to tell you 
that this work with governmental and 
other agencies is expensive. Hotel bills, 
railroad fares, etc., are not inexpensive. 
Extraordinary expenses of ABA alone 
this year have been quite heavy. How 
many of us are supporting our asso- 
ciations as we should? 
ers in the room now support ABA? 
Don’t raise your hands. Raise the ques- 
tion in your mind and make up your 
mind to support ABA by membership— 
and to support by membership, too, the 
Southern and the Florida associations. 
Dues are a legitimate income deductible 
expense. It is inexpensive insurance that 
is invaluable when’ you consider what 


How many bak- 


is done for you and your industry. 
FLOUR BAGS 


Incidental to the Food and Drug Act is 
the ABA-Miller joint poster on used 
flour bags. Most bakers are as particu- 
lar about the cleanliness and the condi- 
tion of used bags returned for refilling 
as they are about other things involving 
cleanliness or their bakery and products. 
However, a few bakers who have not 
yet learned the importance of properly 
conditioned used bags may have helped to 
bring about an interest in and study of 
this subject. This southern section is one 
where it is particularly necessary to be 
most careful and clean. Many bakers 
believe it is economical to return bags 
for refilling. Every baker who salvages 
bags should obtain copies of ABA’s 
poster giving nine rules so that all em- 
ployees involved know what to do when 
shipping bags to the mill. 

PRIORITIES 

Many of us are now wondering what 
the ultimate effect of national defense 
preparation will be upon our business. 
Some of us who have had to try te re- 
place equipment know that there are now 
delays where some types of material are 
involved. 

Bakers and other industries realize 
that first call on many critical materials, 
especially metals, must go to defense 
industries first. While baking is not 
classed as a defense industry, it is an 
important part of the food industry. 

The ABA in a recent release, which 
you have no doubt seen in the trade 
papers, stated that food processors, in- 
cluding bakers and 25 other industries 
and services, are to be granted priorities 
on repair and maintenance materials and 
equipment by the OPM. 

Another ABA release stated that a 
Central Motor Truck Transportation 
Committee and 16 regional sub-commit- 
tees had been set up to determine truck 
Priorities. Bakers are represented on 
four. of the sub-committees. And, the 
National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Carriers—L. J. Schumaker, ABA 
President, and William A. Quinlan, ABA 
general counsel, are among the baker 
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members of its board, and Mr. Quinlan 
is a vice president and was actively asso- 
ciated in the setting up of these com- 
mittees. 

American Bakers Association again 
is taking the lead and is looking into 
the proper procedure necessary so that 
bakers can be assured of supplies of 
needed parts for maintenance and re- 
pairs and for such equipment as is neces- 
sary for the steady supply of our prod- 
ucts to consumers. 


ENRICHED BREAD 


The most outstanding single contribu- 
tion of bakers to national defense is en- 


riched bread—white bread containing 
added vitamins and minerals. 

To go back a bit—bakers who attend- 
ed the American Bakers Association 
October, 1940, convention in Chicago re- 
call the two “Information, Please” ses- 
sions—one by scientists and one by bak- 
The facts 
brought out at these two sessions were 


ers and bakery technicians. 


of immeasurable value to bakers who 
were thinking about vitamins and min- 
erals in bread. Later an off the record 
meeting of bakers, millers, scientists and 
governmental representatives was _ held, 
during which the subject of the need 
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for the restoration of minerals and vita 
mins to flour and bread was discussed. 
Much work was done in the six months 
that followed, which resulted in the 
March 5 conference in Chicago on en- 
riched bread—the name given by gov- 
ernmental authorities. March 5 may be 
properly called the birthday of enriched 
bread and May 26 its baptismal day, 
the latter being the beginning date of 
the National Nutrition Conference called 
in Washington by the President of the 
United States. Here the reasons for a 
better understanding of nutritign needs 


(Continued on page 69.) 











Which is the 


MOST IMPORTANT 
tire on a car? 






Unless every tire on a car is sound 
and serviceable it is unsafe to drive 
— for any faulty tire is a menace to 






life and property. 
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BOSTON 


Have you tried 


RED*STAR YEAST 


(Also Enriched B, Yeast) 


RED STAR YEAST FOOD *% RED STAR MALT SYRUP 










* It is incorrect, of course, to speak of the “most important” tire on a car. 
All are equally important. 

And it’s just as inconsistent to speak of the “most important” ingredient 
in baking. For one inferior ingredient may ruin the best formula! 


That’s why more and more quality conscious bakers are using RED 
STAR YEAST. They know this time-proven product will meet their most 
rigid fermentation requirements. They know the name RED STAR—on Yeast, 
Yeast Food, and Malt Syrup — means dependable performance! 


Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IN THE PRODUCTION OF PURE VITAMINS 


Discoveries and advances in the vitamin field made by 
Merck chemists and their collaborators have con- 
tinually emphasized the outstanding réle played by 


Merck & Co. Inc. in the development of these vitally 
important substances. 


The following chronologic review briefly describes 
the contributions of Merck & Co. Inc. in making 
available many of these essential factors in pure form: 


Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was made avail- 
able by Merck & Co. Inc. 


Vitamin B, was synthesized in the Merck Re- 
search Laboratories. 


Vitamin B, Merck (Thiamine Hydrochloride 
U.S.P.) was made available in commercial 
quantities. 


Nicotinic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) became com- 
mercially available, 


Vitamin Bz Merck (Riboflavin) was the second 
pure crystalline vitamin to reach commercial 
production during that year. 


Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) was identified 
and synthesized by Merck chemists and their 
collaborators in other laboratories. 


Vitamin Be was synthesized in the Merck Re- 
search Laboratories. 





Vitamin Bs Hydrochloride Merck became avail- 
able in commercial quantities. 


Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vitamin E) was made 
commercially available. 


2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone Merck, a pure chem- 
ical having marked Vitamin K activity, became 
available in commercial quantities. 





Pantothenic Acid, the most recently synthesized 
member of the Vitamin B Complex, was identified 


and synthesized by Merck chemists and their 
collaborators. 


logically active form of Pantothenic Acid, was 
made commercially available by Merck & Co. Inc. 


Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory, the physio- 


Se 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE BARKER 


Hailed as the industry’s great- 
est opportunity in years, the en- 
richment program is opening 
up new horizons for the baker. 

Backed by one of the most 
extensive publicity campaigns 
ever undertaken, enriched 
bread offers the baker a real 
chance to increase the per 
capita consumption of bread 
and, at the same time, perform 
a definite public service. 


Government agencies, pub- 
lic health officials, nutritional 
authorities, millers’ and 
bakers’ associations — all are 
united in support of this ad- 
mittedly great advance. 

Here is the opportunity for 
bakers everywhere to take ad- 
vantage of this vast and long- 
term program. Make enriched 
bread available and let your 
customers know you have it. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Wanufacturing Chemists RAHWAY,N. J. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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This up-to-date brochure, writ- 
ten in non-technical language, 
will be mailed on request. 
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Medieal Association Accepts Enriched 
Flour Minus Vitamin D 


HE Council on Foods and Nutri- 

l tion of the American Medical As- 
sociation is ready to accept nutri- 
tionally improved flour preparations 
which have a nutritive value equal at 
least to that represented by the mini- 
mum standards for enriched flour pro- 
posed by the United States Food and 
Drug Administration, provided the prod- 
uct also complies with the rules of the 


council, it has announced. 


The important problems for the indus- 
tries, both flour and bread, are the estab- 
lishment of satisfactory control over the 
nutritional and sanitary quality of the 
products and over the accuracy of the 
advertising claims, the council states. 

With the exception of Vitamin D, the 
enriched flour standards set up by the 
council comply with either the minimum 
or the maximum values suggested at the 
official flour standards hearings. In the 











case of Vitamin D it is the opinion of 
the council that fortification of cereal 
products with that vitamin is not desira- 
ble in the light of evidence heretofore 
available. 

“There is but little evidence that 
adults, with the exception of pregnant 
women, need this vitamin in amounts 
greater than are ordinarily obtained 
from foods and the Vitamin D effects 











Research Chemist, in our Labora- 
tory, making Vitamin B, assay with 
thiochrome apparatus. We use 
both the thiochrome and fermen- 
tation methods for vitamin assays. 
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that are derived from exposure to direct 
sunlight,” the council finds. 

However, the council indicates that it 
may possibly weaken on this point at a 
later date, since it adds that “newer evi- 
dence has been obtained that Vitamin D 
may be of importance because of. its 
favorable effect on the utilization of the 
phosphorus of cereals. Further, if cal- 
cium salts in significant amounts are 
added to cereal products it may be well 
to add Vitamin D also. These points are 
sufficient to indicate the complexity of 
the problem, which is being studied fur- 
ther by the Council and which wil! be 
the subject of a future report. 

“It is apparent that nutritionally im- 
proved flours and breads made in ac- 
cordance with the standards discussed 
will make possible a marked improve- 
ment in the diet. Flours made in accord- 
ance with the principles adopted by the 
council may have the full nutritional 
value of whole wheat flour with respect 
to thiamine and such other important 
dietary essentials as have been added. 
These improved flours make it possible 
to have much of the nutritional advan- 
tages of whole wheat. They do not fully 
take the place of whole wheat unless 
prepared by special milling processes, 
nor do they minimize in any respect the 
necessity of extending educational efforts 
directed to the guidance of the public 
in the selection of adequate diets. 

“Although whole grain cereals are nu- 
tritionally preferred foods, the council 
recognizes that the present day popular 
preference for white flour cannot be al- 
together ignored. This preference is 
based in part on the relatively better 
keeping qualities of white flour as com- 
pared to whole wheat flour and in part 
on the fact that the baking qualities of 
the best grades of white flour have been 
developed to a high state of perfection 
by the manufacturers of these products. 
The new enriched white flours provide 
the housewife with products of physical 
characteristics and baking qualities sim- 
ilar to those with which she is now accus- 
tomed. Because these products are de- 
signed to provide dietary essentials for 
which a wider distribution is important, 
if not imperative, for certain groups of 
the population, the council believes that 
it is in the interest of public health and 
welfare to encourage the wider distri- 
bution of this type of product, along 
with the greater use of whole wheat 
products. 

“It is apparent that any steps to im- 
prove the nutritional value of American 
diets should include restoring to wiieat 
milling products the high nutritive value 
of the whole wheat grain with particular 
reference to thiamine. Such action would 
be in harmony with the principles estab- 
lished by the council on previous occa- 
sions, namely (1) in the processing of 
foods, every effort should be directed to 
retaining in the products the food values 
of the natural foods from which they are 
made; (2) for those processed foods 
which are not nutritionally equivalent to 
the original foods from which they have 
been made, it is in the interest of the 
public to restore certain dietary essen- 
tials so that these processed foods have 
the full nutritive value of the natural 
foods, with respect to the substances 
added. 


“There now are available two met!ods 


“by which the thiamine and other nutri- 


tive values of wheat may be restored. 
These are (1) the use of special milling 
processes which retain the major portion 
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of the vitamin and mineral content of the 
grain with a minimum of coarse fiber 
derived from the outer branny coats and 
(2) the addition of crystalline vitamin 
preparations and mineral salts. When 
concentrated vitamin preparations or 
mineral salts, or both, are added to proc- 
essed foods such as flour it is essential 
first that the substances added should be 
those for which a greater distribution is 
in the interests of public health, and, 
further, that the processed foods should 
be a suitable vehicle for the added min- 
erals and vitamins. The added substances 
should mix well with the food and not 
lose potency during the usual conditions 
of storage. They also must be in a form 
which is biologically available to the con- 
sumer and which does, not adversely af- 
fect the other nutritional values of the 


product. The materials used for the 
aging and bleaching of flour, namely 
nitrogen peroxide, benzoyl peroxide, 
nitrogen trichloride and chlorine (or 
chlorine containing small amounts of 


nitrosy! chloride) in the amounts added, 
are reported not to have a deleterious 
effect on the vitamins and minerals un- 
der consideration. 

“Substances which can be advantage- 
ously added to white flour and which are 
now available in suitable form are thia- 
mine, riboflavin, nicotinic acid and salts 
of iron, calcium and phosphorus. The 
aim in adding these dietary essentials to 
processed foods such as flour is to pro- 
vide dietary essentials which people must 
get from foods in order to maintain good 
and health. The restored 
cereals simply offer another source of 


nutrition 


these dietary essentials. They may make 
it easier for the person unskilled or un- 
versed in nutrition to obtain the vitamins 
and minerals which he should have in his 
food. The principle of restoration to 
high natural levels, which has been spon- 
sored by the council, means essentially 
fortification with a limit, that limit be- 
ing the content of the natural or unproc- 
essed foods. That this principle has mer- 
it is conceded by many authorities in 
nutrition, who agree that by 
selection of natural foods one can read- 
ily obtain an adequate amount of all the 
dietary essentials. The restoration pro- 
gram also fits admirably into the educa- 
tional program of nutritionists and oth- 
ers concerned with teaching the public 
to recognize certain classes of foods as 
contributors of certain necessary compo- 
nents of the diet. 

“According to this plan white flour 
would have to have added to it calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, thiamine, riboflavin and 
nicotinic acid in order to bring it up to 
the levels of whole wheat as shown in 
table 1. Of these dietary essentials the 
most important, so far as American food 
habits are concerned, are thiamine and 
iton. The other essentials supplied by 
whole grain cereals furnish “plus values,” 
although under certain circumstances, 
When meat and milk are not readily 
available, some of them, notably ribo- 
flavin, nicotinie acid and calcium, may 
assume greater importance. 


proper 


“From the beginning of its considera- 
tions the council has recognized that even 
whole wheat is but a minor source of 
calcium in the diet. It was therefore de- 
cided that, if calcium is to be added to 
white flour, it would be well not to stop 
at the level of the whole grain but to 
add an amount which is really significant 
from the nutritional point of view. If 
adult requirements for calcium are in the 
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neighborhood of 0.7 Gm. daily and if the 
caloric requirements of a moderately ac- 
tive man are approximately 3,000 cal- 
ories, then each hundred calories of food 
will do its share in meeting the calcium 
requirements if it provides 23 mg. of cal- 
cium. One hundred Gm. of whole wheat 
flour provides 350 calories, but only 53 
mg. of calcium. If fortification is made 
to some simple multiple of the total cal- 
cium requirement, the figure 3 being con- 
sidered reasonable, then improved white 
flour might have a calcium content equal 
to 75 mg. per hundred calories, equiva- 


lent to about 265 mg. per hundred grams, 
or about 1.2 Gm. per pound. 

“With the calcium brought up to this 
level, there is no reason why phosphorus 
should not be permitted to be present in 
equal amounts, or at least in amounts 
which would provide, in the fortified 
product, a calcium- phosphorus ratio 
which is considered desirable. This lat- 
ter consideration is of little practical 
importance, however, because it is the 
ratio of calcium and phosphorus in the 
diet as a whole which is of importance 
to the organism, not the ratio which may 
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occur in any single constituent. 

“It is of interest to note that other 
points of view regarding the basis for 
the restorative addition of vitamins to 
white flour lead essentially to the same 
results as those proposed by the council. 
With regard to thiamine, it is known 
that this factor is concerned with the 
oxidation of carbohydrates. It has been 
estimated that approximately 25 interna- 
tional units of thiamine are necessary for 
the oxidation of 100 calories from carbo- 
hydrate. On this basis 100 Gm. of white 


(Continued on: page 66.) 















Will Your 
Shortening 
Take 
High-Speed 
Creaming 
and Still 
Stand Up? 










Top-grade shortening when used in an 
icing or in a batter should pick up air 









and liquid quickly, increase in volume, 
and stand up. Heavy-duty MFB gives 
this protection. 


If Your Shortening 
Won’t Meet This Test 
Switch to 


ily NEB 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO © SAVANNAH » NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO * MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 


SHORTENING 
| 

SH@ 
{ - a 


HEADQUARTERS 


They Say... 





Shop,Scranton, Pa.,says,‘‘I switched 
to heavy-duty MFB because I find 
that there is more safety in using it 
in creamed icing. It certainly stands 
up in the frying kettle, and besides 
I get more volume. Also I have to 
use less flavor because of the bland- 
ness of the shortening.”’ 





J. B. THORPE of the An Jo Bakery, 
Jacksonville, Fla., says, ‘‘After try- 
ing numerous brands of shortening 
in the great number of years that 
I have been in the baking business, 
it gives me pleasure to recommend 
your heavy-duty MFB. I find it the 
best shortening that I can buy for 
my pastries as well as my fried 
goods such as doughnuts.” 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD LOAF 


Eprror’s Nore.—About 100 years ago 
Dr. Sylvester Graham, a Presbyterian 
minister whose advocacy of whole wheat 
bread gave him the immortality of be- 
ing named for one well-known variety 
of it, wrote a book outlining his notions 
This 
book, long since out of print and little 
known to the present generation of nu- 
tritionists and to the breadstuffs indus- 
tries, is being republished in these 
columns. The matter that follows com- 
prises one of the chapters. Others have 
appeared consecutively in recent issues 
of this journal, and the concluding one 
will be published in October. 


of bread and its place in the diet. 


¥ ¥ 
HE business of the bread-maker is 
| to take wheat meal and convert 
it into good, light, sweet, well- 
baked bread, so that the bread, when 
done, will present to the senses of smell 
and taste, all the delicious flavor and 
delicate sweetness which pure organs 
perceive in the meal of good new wheat, 
just taken from the ear and ground, 
or chewed without grinding; and it 
should be so baked that it will, as a 
general statement, require and secure a 
full exercise of the teeth in mastication. 

In order to do this, it is necessary, in 
the first place, that the wheat should be 
of the best kind, and well cleansed, and 
the meal properly prepared. In the next 
place, it is necessary that the yeast 
should be fresh, lively and sweet; and in 
the third place, it is necessary that the 
dough should be properly mixed, raised 
and baked. 

Take then such a quantity of meal, 
in a perfectly clean and sweet bread 
trough, as is necessary for the quantity 
of bread desired, and having made a 
hollow in the center, turn in as much 
yeast as a judgment matured by sound 
experience shall deem requisite; then add 
such quantity of water, milk and water, or 
clear milk, as is necessary to form the 
meal into a dough of proper consistency. 
Some prefer bread mixed with water 
alone; others prefer that which is mixed 
with milk and water; and others think 
that bread mixed with good milk is much 
richer and better; while others dislike 
the animal odor and taste of bread mixed 
with milk. Perhaps the very best and 
most wholesome bread is that which is 
mixed with pure soft water, when such 
bread is made perfect. But whether 
water, milk and water, or milk alone is 
employed, it should be used at a tem- 
perature of about blood heat. 

Here let it be understood, that the 
starch of the meal is of such a nature 
that, by a delicate process peculiar to 
itself, it becomes changed into sugar 
or saccharine matter; and when the fluid 
used in mixing the dough is of a proper 
temperature, and the dough is properly 
mixed and kneaded, this process, to some 
small extent, takes place, and a, small 
portion of the starch is actually convert- 
ed into sugar, and thereby increases the 
sweetness of the bread. Let it also be 
recollected here, that the saccharine mat- 
ter on which the yeast is to act, is 
equally diffused throughout the whole 
mass, but is unequally distributed, so 
that an undue quantity of it remains in 
one part, while other parts receive little 
or none, then the fermentation will go 
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on very rapidly in some parts of the 
mass, and soon run into the acetous 
state, while in other parts it will pro- 
ceed very slowly or not at all; and con- 
sequently large cavities will be formed in 
some part of the dough, while other 
parts of it will remain as compact and 
heavy as when first mixed, and some- 
times even more so. I need not say 


that such dough cannot be made into 
good bread; yet it is probably true, that 
more than nine tenths of the bread con- 
sumed in this country is more or less 
of this character. Nor, after what I 
have said, should it seem necessary for 
me to remark, that good bread cannot 
be made by merely stirring the meal, 
and yeast, and water or milk together 
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into a thin dough or sponge, and suffer. 
ing it to ferment with little or no work. 
ing or kneading. Bread made in this 
manner, if it is not full of cavities large 
enough for a mouse to burrow in, sur- 
rounded by parts as solid as lead, is al- 
most invariably full of cells of the size 
of large peas and grapes; and the sub- 
stance of the bread has a shining, glutin- 
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give new Zest to your Icings 


Why make first-rate cakes and then hide their good- 
eating qualities under second-rate icings? Make 
’em luscious inside and out: Make ’em with Sweetex 


all the way! 


No doubt you know what this unique “High- 
Ratio” shortening can do for cake quality. Countless 
bakers depend upon Sweetex to give their cakes top- 
notch eating and keeping qualities. But perhaps you 
haven’t realized that Sweetex can do equally big 


things for icings, too. 


Why Shortening Quality 
is Important in Icings 
The shortening you use in your icings probably has 
more effect upon the quality of the finished icing 
than any other ingredient. It affects not only the 
eating and keeping qualities of the cake itself, but 
also icing volume, spreading qualities, eye-appeal 


and icing flexibility. 
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today make their cream, fondant cream and mahy 
other icings exclusively with Sweetex. 


Yes, shortening quality is mighty important in 
icing work. This fact explains why countless bakers 
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Have you tried Sweetex in your icings? Profit by 
the experience of many outstanding bakers who 
have discovered that the combination of a Sweetex 
cake and a Sweetex icing is a real money-maket. 
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OF BREAD ~- 


ous appearance; and if the bread is not 
sour, it is because pearlash or some other 
kind of alkali has been used to destroy 
the acid. 

The very appearance of such bread is 
forbidding, and shows, at a glance, that 
it has not been properly mixed—that 
the yeast has acted unequally on differ- 
ent portions of the meal, and that the 


fermentation has not been of the right 
kind. 

But if the yeast be so diffused through- 
out the whole mass, as that suitable por- 
tion of it will act on each and every 
particle of the saccharine matter at the 
same time, and if the dough be of such 
a consistency and temperature as not 
to admit of too rapid a fermentation, 
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v By DR. SYLVESTER GRAHAM 





then each minute portion of saccharine 
matter throughout the whole mass will, 
in the process of fermentation, produce 
its little volume of air, which will form 
its little cell, 
pin’s head, and smaller; and this will 
take place so nearly at the same time, 
in every part of the dough, that the 
whole will be raised and made as light 


about the size of a 











You get these 
SWEETEX advantages 
in Icing Work... 
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SWEETEX 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”* SHORTENING 
For Better-Eating . . . Longer-Keeping 
Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 


*"High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ 

Service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter 

& Gamble’s Special shortening pursuant to the ‘“High-Ratio” Service. 
& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “\High-Ratio” shortening. 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRIMEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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2. SWEETEX HOLDS 
MOISTURE BETTER! 


Sweetex permits incorporating 

plenty of liquid in the icing 
... eliminates the danger 

of moisture separation. 


SWEETEX IS 
NEUTRAL IN FLAVOR! 


No danger of unpleasant 
fatty flavor in your 
icings when you 





SWEETEX IS 
UNIFORM ! 


Sweetex quality does not vary. 
Ic will help you produce 
top-notch icings day in, 


. SWEETEX CREAMS TO 
MAXIMUM VOLUME! 


Full volume Sweetex icings 
go a long way on your cakes. 
They make for economy and 
plenty of eye-appeal. 
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SWEETEX KEEPS 

ICING SOFT AND 
SMOOTH ! 


Sweetex icings don’t 
dry out and become 
brittle prematurely. 
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as a sponge, before the acetous fermen- 
tation takes place in any part. And 
then if it be properly moulded and 
baked, it will make the most beautiful 
and delicious bread—perfectly light and 
sweet, without the use of any alkali, and 
with all the gluten and nearly all the 
starch of the meal remaining unchanged 
by fermentation. 

Proper materials, proper care, a due 
amount of labor, a suitable length of 
time, and proper temperature, are all, 
therefore, necessary to the making of 
good bread. “, 

With your meal, and yeast, and water 
or milk brought together before you, 
then, proceed in the light of the instruc- 
tion you have now received, to mix your 
dough; and remember that the more thor- 
oughly you knead it, the more equally 
you diffuse the yeast through the whole 
mass, and bring it to act on every par- 
ticle of the saccharine matter at the 
same time, and the whiter, lighter, and 
more delicious you make your bread. 

Who that can look back 30 or 40 
years to those blessed days of New Eng- 
land’s prosperity and happiness, when 
our good mothers used to make the 
family bread, but can well remember how 
long and how patiently those excellent 
matrons stood over their bread troughs, 
kneading and moulding their dough? and 
who with such recollections cannot also 
well remember the delicious bread that 
these mothers used invariably to set be- 
fore them? There was a natural sweet- 
ness and richness in it which made it 
always desirable; and which we cannot 
vividly recollect, without feeling a strong 
desire to partake again of such bread 
as our mothers made for us in the days 
of our childhood. 

Let it be borne in mind, then, that 
without a very thorough kneading of 
the dough, there ec.n be no just ground 
of confidence that the bread will be good. 
“It should be kneaded,” says one of much 
experience in this matter, “till it becomes 
flaky.” Indeed I am confident that our 
loaf bread would be greatly improved 
in all its qualities, if the dough were 
for a considerable time subjected to the 
operations of the machine which the 
bakers call the break, used in making 
crackers and sea-bread. 

The wheat meal, and especially if it is 
ground coarsely, swells considerably in 
the dough, and therefore the dough should 
not, at first be made quite so stiff, as 
that made of superfine flour; and when 
it is raised, if it is found too soft to 
mould well, let a little more meal be 
added. 

When the dough has been properly 
mixed and thoroughly kneaded, cover it 
over with a clean napkin or towel, and 
a light woolen blanket kept for the pur- 
pose, and place the bread trough where 
the temperature will be kept at about 
60° F., or about summer heat, and there 
let it remain till the dough becomes light. 
But as it is impossible to regulate the 
quantity and quality of your yeast, the 
moisture and temperature of your dough, 
and several other conditions and circum- 
stances, so as to secure at all times 
precisely the same results in the same 
time, it is therefore necessary that care- 
ful attention should be given that the 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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Truck Panels Valuable Advertising Spac: 





ECAUSE 


sumer incomes have advanced re- 


employment and con- 

markably within the last year, with 
every indication that this trend will con- 
tinue for at least the next several years, 
the baking industry is facing an excep- 
tional opportunity to increase its volume 
of business. This situation naturally calls 


* 


for greater advertising and merchandis- 
ing effort. 

Wholesale and house-to-house bakers 
have, in the panels of their trucks, an 
advertising medium at their disposal that 
costs very little, but which, when right- 
fully used, will produce very satisfac- 
tory returns. Unfortunately, altogether 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


too few bakers are taking advantage of 
this opportunity. 

That there is value in this type of ad- 
vertising is indicated by the number of 
successful advertisers who use it. For 
instance, the National Biscuit Co., the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. and other large 


food manufacturers invariably carry ad- 
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PETERSEN OVEN would pay for 
itself in a short time in many 
bakeries out of the savings in fuel and labor. 
Petersen Ovens give unusual economy be- 
cause their heating system is so efficient itgives 
maximum performance at lowest fuel cost. 

The famous Petersen ‘‘Circulating Heat’’ 
System delivers the heat to the bread being 
baked—does not waste it in heating excess 
oven spaces. Petersen Ovens get up to baking 
temperatures quickly and make every bit of 
fuel work overtime. Thermostatic control gives 





A PETERSEN DELUXE EC-TRI-FLEX 
“Circulating Heat’’ Oven, capacity 
1400 pounds per hour. Petersen “‘Cir- 
culating Heat’’ Ovens range in capac- 
ity from 250 to 6000 pounds per hour. 


quick control of oven temperature so you can 
change from one variety to another without 
a moment's loss of time. Advanced design 
makes operation easy, saving time and labor. 
Superior construction reduces maintenance 
cost and guarantees long life of economical 
baking service. The savings alone make the 
Petersen Oven pay for itself in a short time. 

Make sure of the utmost economy and bak- 
ing performance in your next oven. Write 
at once for full information about Petersen 
Ovens, or have the Petersen Oven man call. 


PETERSEN OVENS 


370 LEXINGTON STREET NEW YORK 





300 WEST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 


55 BRADY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 


_ copy. 
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vertising messages on their truck panels, 
Furthermore, careful thought is given to 
the preparation of copy so that it will 
do the most effective work. 

Indeed, the American Express (Co, 
thinks so much of this type of advertis. 
ing that it sells space on its trucks to 
other advertisers, and has found such 
advertising to be a gratifying source of 
revenue. 
bakers have exactly the same opportun- 
ity at their disposal, except that there 
is absolutely no cost to them for the 
space. 

Since relatively few wholesale or house- 
to-house bakery plants are frequently 
seen or visited by consumers, their trucks 
become exceedingly important in their 
relation with the public. If a bakery 
has clean and attractive delivery equip- 
ment, the business will likely be judged 
accordingly. On the contrary, dirty and 
poorly kept trucks create a like im- 
pression about the bakery. 

Assuming, of course, that a bakery’s 
trucks are kept in proper condition, their 


Wholesale and house-to-house 


advertising value can be greatly increased 
if attractive advertising copy is placed 
on the side panels, or, for that matter, 
on any other parts of the trucks that lend 
themselves to this purpose. Either jost- 
ers or cards can be used. They should 
be changed frequently so that they are 
always clean, and seasonal copy should 
be employed. 

For instance, during the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas holiday seasons, fruit 
cakes and other bakery sweet goods 
should be stressed in this advertising, 
the same as they are in newspaper copy. 
In the summer bread bakers would find it 
profitable to advertise sandwich bread 
for picnics. 

Advertising on wholesale and house-to- 
house bakery trucks has several distinct 
advantages. For one thing, it is not in 
competition with other advertising, either 
of competing bakeries or of different 
types of food. The consumer's atten- 
tion is directed specifically to bakery 
goods, and to those of a particular bak- 
ery. It is probably the baker’s only ad- 
vertising enjoying this distinctive ad- 
vantage. 

Furthermore, it reaches both consumers 
and distributors. House-to-house trucks 
are naturally seen as they make their 
neighborhood rounds. Wholesale bakers 
have a certain advantage of this kind, 
as many consumers see their trucks as 
they are on their routes going from one 
retail grocery store to another. 

Then, too, the trucks are nearly always 
seen by the grocers. If they carry at- 
tractive advertising copy, not only are 
the grocers subjected to its effectiveness, 
but they are also shown that the bakery 
is doing something to create a consumer 
demand for its products. This always 
creates a favorable impression on retail 
grocers. 

Finally, this type of advertising has 
a helpful effect upon salesmen’s morale. 
All progressive bakery salesmen realize 
that advertising helps them make more 
money. Constantly seeing an advertising 
message on their trucks will, knowingly 
or otherwise, make them understand that 
the bakery for which they work is h« Iping 
them to increase their sales. 

Many bakery trucks have special panels 
specifically designed to carry advertising 
Moreover, there is usually some 
place on every truck where a poster oF 
a card can be placed. Such advertise 
ments do not have to be large, although 

(Continued on page 76.) 
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SOLDIERS EAT 8 TO 10 OZ 
OF BREAD PER DAY; ARMY 
PREPARING OWN BAKERIES 


Every soldier is eating 8 to 10 ounces 
of bread per day and the great majority 
of it is white bread, the office of the 
quartermaster general reports. Approxi- 
mately 800,000 lbs of bread a day is now 
being consumed by the new citizen army 
of 1,400,000 men and within a six-weeks 
period the quartermaster corps plans to 
bake 90% of all the bread used by this 
army. 

White bread will be supplied almost 
exclusively to the army for various rea- 
sons. It is easier to manufacture than 
any other kind and white flour is the 
most available and its keeping quality is 
better than any other. 

Initial army tests with vitamin en- 
riched bread have been expanded to in- 
clude enriched bread in all regular mess 
rations at Fort George C. Meade, Mary- 
land, for a period of one month, the War 
Department has announced. 

The types or methods of preparation 
differ but slightly in the various posts of 
the army. The quartermaster corps main- 
tains a definite bread making formula 
which is standardized in all camps and 
cantonments. In recent weeks the army 
has secured the services of four civilian 
bakery specialists working with the 
quartermaster corps, whose major re- 
sponsibility consists in helping standard- 
ize this one method of preparation. At 
the present time these experts are visit- 
ing all camps and cantonments as bakery 
consultants to the local bakers and from 
time to time are called upon to send re- 
ports back to the quartermaster general 
in Washington concerning the type of 
bread being baked for the army. 

Field bakery companies are _ being 
trained or are already trained and 
equipped with field bakery equipment. 
They will furnish bread to men in ac- 
tion. A company is composed of four 
platoons of four sections each. One sec- 
tion is capable of supplying bread for 
2,500 men per day, making a total of 
40,000 men per company per day. This 
means a platoon can supply approxi- 
mately one streamline division with its 
bread requirements. 

Portable and mobile bakery units are 
being experimented with. New bakeries 
are being built with the most modern 
plans and equipment. The army is con- 
stantly trying to improve its bread— 
quality and supply. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ILLINOIS BAKERS COMPLETE 
PLANS FOR GOLF OUTING 

The Associated Bakers of Illinois sum- 
mer golf party will be held at the South 
Bluff Country Club, two miles south of 
Peru, Ill, on Sept. 17, 1941. There will 
be golf at the country club, and a chick- 
en dinner with entertainment and music. 
As the country club is only six miles from 
Starved Rock Lodge, it is suggested that 
those in attendance who plan to stay 
overnight make their reservations there. 
Reservations for rooms should be ad- 
dressed to Starved Rock Lodge, Starved 
Rock State Park, Utica, II. 

President Walter H. Kurth has ap- 
pointed Frank B. Lawler chairman of 
the summer golf party. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TEMPERATURE CONTROL STUDIED 
An interesting three-page feature ar- 
ticle on the control of temperatures and 
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humidity in bakeries appears in the July- 
August issue of Oakite News Service, 
house magazine of Oakite Products, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of cleaning and 
germicidal materials for the baking in- 
dustry. Copies are available upon re- 
quest. Write to Oakite Products, Inc., 
57 Thames Street, New York City. 
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WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION MOVES 
The Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc., 
has moved to new quarters at 5154 Plank- 
inton Building, 161 West Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS NEW GOVERNORS 


The New England Bakers Association 
held a meeting of its board of governors 
on Aug. 4, at the Hotel Lenox in Boston, 
with newly elected President William F. 
Goodale, Jr., Berwick Cake Co., Boston, 
in charge, and elected the following gov- 
ernors-at-large for the coming year: 
Henry J. Gorman, Gorman’s Bakery, 
Inc., Central Falls, R. I; William A. 
Hefler, White House Bakeries, Inc., Bos- 
ton; Frank J. Mack, Mack Baking Co., 
Bangor, Maine; Fred G. Stritzinger 3rd, 
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Continental Baking Co., Boston; E. C. 
Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston; E 
M. Noel, Read Machinery Co. of New 


England, Boston; Alton H. Hathaway, 


Golden State Sales Corp., Boston, and 
W. M. Brownell, Lever Bros., Cambridge 
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SIEBEL CAKE COURSE SCHEDULED 
Siebel Institute announces the opening 

of the sixty-seventh two weeks’ practica! 

course in cake and pastry baking, dec 

orating and ornamenting on Sept. 22, 

1941. For details regarding this course, 

write to the institute at 954 Montani: 

Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Swift offers you a 


ommends: 


VREAM VREAMAY 





shortening service 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary shortening service. 
Standardize on Swift’s . . . @ specialized shortening for 
every baking use. Guaranteed 24 hour delivery, uniform 
results, economical performance and prices. Swift rec- 


“SILVERLEAF” Brand PURE LARD 
SWIFT’S PREMIUM LARD PYAC SWIFT’S BAKER’S 
PASTRY CHALLENGE ROLL-IN MELLOCRUST 

FROZEN EGGS 
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EMPLOYMENT IN BAKING 


INDUSTRY SHOWS GAIN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Figures released 
by the Bureau of the Census reveal that 
during 1939 an average of 26,941 persons 
were employed in the baking industry of 
the United States, as compared with an 
average of 23,217 persons in 1935. 

The active number of proprietors of un- 
incorporated business, however, dropped 
from 33,246 in 1935 to 14,284 in 1939. 

The figures show that 55.3% of the 
employees were women in 1939, com- 
pared with 12.2% in 1935. 
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Peak month for employment in 1939 
was December when 29,412 persons were 
recorded as employees. August was the 
peak employment month in 1935 with 
24,926 employees. The last five months 
of each year studied showed steady in- 
creases in amount of employment. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SERVICE 
IN DES MOINES PURCHASED 


Emil Bergquist and Ed Welsh, who 
have been assistant manager and sales 
manager, respectively, at the John Pow- 





ers Bakery at Des Moines, Iowa, the 
past 18 months, have formed a corpora- 
tion under the name of Dona’s Service 
Baking Co., located at 3705 Sixth Ave- 
nue, Des Moines. Mr. Bergquist is presi- 
dent and Mr. Welsh is secretary and 
treasurer of the firm. 

They have bought the house-to-house 
bakery truck service operated by Mr. 
Powers and will conduct a strictly house- 
to-house business, operating in all parts 
of the city. They plan to add 20 trucks 
to their present fleet of 40. 

Mr. Powers will continue to operate 
his bakery with its nine retail sales stores. 
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MARKS THE SPOT! Three spots, in 
fact, where Triple-‘X”’ Vream pays off in 


profits! 














Because it has a lower absorption rate 
than other leading all-hydrogenated short- 
enings, Triple-‘‘X’’ Vream helps keep frying 
costs down to minimum. It possesses a sta- 
bility that makes it stand up far better in 
the frying kettle, with no excessive smoking 
or foaming. And the formation of gum on 
frying equipment is retarded to the lowest 
possible degree. Triple-“‘X’”’ Vream brings 
out the delicate flavor of the doughnut to 
the fullest extent, and prevents development 
of even the slightest off-flavor. It produces a 










doughnut that is golden-brown, light and 
tender .. . the kind that makes the custom- 


ers buy and brings them back for more. 


You know, as ‘a business man, that lower 
frying costs mean a wider profit margin. A 
shortening that gives your doughnut formula 
full goodness brings repeat business. . . grow- 
ing profits in sales dollars and lasting profit 
in reputation. 

Give Triple-“‘X” Vream a tryout in your 
frying kettle. See if it doesn’t give smoother 
operation . . . more profitable results. Order 
a drum this week from your Swift salesman, 
or get in touch with the nearest Swift branch 
house. 


Swift & Company —Chicago 





Dough Boys For 
Window Duty 


@ A.R.B.A. Offers Suggestions 
for Military Window Display 


“Dough Boys for Window Duty” is the 
subject of Bulletin No. 85, released by 
the A.R.B.A. Research and Merchan- 
dising Department. . It offers suggestions 
for making up a window display to tie 
in with the previous bulletin on packing 
and shipping gift packages to men in 
military service. 

Full instructions are given for making 
a dough boy out of bread dough—in fact, 
two methods are described. One explains 
and illustrates the making of a dough 
boy in sections, shaping the head, torso, 
arms and legs separately. ..The other 
method explains how to make a dough 
boy out of one piece of dough. 

Illustrations in the bulletin clearly dem- 
onstrate the shaping and making up of 
the dough boy, including “dressing” of 
the figure after it is placed on a bun 
pan. All details for dressing and com- 
pleting the figure are illustrated, such 
as eyes, ears, nose, mouth, cap, coat, etc. 

Not only do these dough boy figures 
attract attention to the window, but cus- 
tomers giving parties for military men 
may want to place orders for them. Min- 
iature dough boys made of bread would 
make novel place card holders. 

Retail bakery proprietors interested in 
this bulletin may secure a copy by writ- 
ing to the Research and Merchandising 
Department, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 
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BUSINESS ON UPSWING 
IN NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Bakery business in the New England 
states continues to show marked gains 
as indicated in the monthly reports com- 
piled by the New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation. Following are the results of 
the survey for May and June: 


May 1941 vs. April 1941 
Higher Lower 
(V/A N 


© vo 
No 5-0:4:6 6 0.0:6:6.00:60.0.000.0008 91 9 
COMO cccccccscccccccesevecees 86 14 
Pile ONE POSEY... ccccveccscess 89 11 
SPOR Smee ocevecesreoes 90 10 


May 1941 vs. May 1940 


Pio And Pastry...sccccscccsee 


BPE - sg.5 0 5.0-6:60:0:6 86.06.6050 71 29 
June 1941 vs. May 1941 

BRPGOE cc sccccccccsesvsveveccces 64 36 

CD 6c ba 5 oe 0c see tec erberscce 80 20 

Pie and Pastry.....ccccsceces 60 40 

Doughnuts ...cccccevvccvevee 54 46 


June 1941 vs. June 1940 


Pie and Pastry.....cssccccese és 
DOUgRAUts ..cccscccsecscveces 75 25 
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COLONIAL BAKING AGREES 
TO MODIFY ADVERTISING 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Colonial Baking 
Co., 4410 Gravois Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 
engaged in selling “Colonial Bread,” has 
entered into a stipulation with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in which it agrees 
to discontinue representing that Colonial 
Bread is not fattening, is necessary in a 
reducing diet, helps burn up body fat, 
or helps one reduce safely, or that six 
slices of Colonial Bread in a reducing 
diet will give one pep, energy and pre- 
vent one from becoming tired, fatigued, 
irritable, or experiencing nervous strain, 
or that Colonial Bread will protect one 
from the harmful residues that cause 
fatigue or that it protects one’s health 
while reducing. 
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Largest grain storage 
of any mill of its size 
in the country. 





THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


There is a world of difference between 


(1) Buying cheaper flour cheaper, and 
(2) Buying good flour for less money. 


We believe that with our “set-up, no 
baker can buy more units of real baking 
performance and value for fewer units of 


dollar-cost than he can from The House 


of Shellabarger. 


«The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 

A. Thirty country elevators assur- A. Experimental mill pre-testing A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
ing use of country-run wheat. of wheat for baking character- capacity. 

B. Favorable transit position of istics. B. Versatility of three units. 
Salina, permitting us to draw B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 
wheat from the entire South- maintained up to the minute. 
west. 

4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 
A. Bakery Service Department, in A. To mill flour to standards of 
charge of actual bakery engi- uniform baking characteristics 
neer. as well as analytical standards. 


B. Completely modern analytical 
and baking laboratory. 

C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 


B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
duction results at a fair price. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


A FLOUR OF CHARACTER 


“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” has the dependability of a 


well built house, of a good time-tested book, of a sound 








citizen in the community. You know exactly what 
“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” will do under all conditions, 
—in your costs, in baking performance, in the quality of 


your products, in the good repute you build and keep. 





Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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CANADA’S VITAMINIZATION 
AIMS STATED IN REPORT 


Ont.—Following a_ recent 
conference between officials of the Do- 
minion government in charge of nutri- 


a 
Toron To, 


tional services and a number of millers 
who are in a position to speak for that 
industry, Dr. L. H. 
cerealist, gave 
was intended to inform interests 


Newman, Dominion 
out a public statement 
which 
concerned as to what Canada is trying 
to do with the proposition of balancing 
the vitamin content of bread. 

Dr. Newman’s statement says: 

“As a result of investigations taken 
over a period of months by the Cereal 
Central Farm, 
Ottawa, it would appear that Canadian 


Division, Experimental 
millers have it in their power to produce 


white flour carrying a sufficiently high 
number of international units of vitamin 
B, to have the full approval and support 


of the Canadian Medical Association and 


the Dominion Department of Public 
Health. 
“It is admitted that there will be 


technical difficulties confronting the com- 
mercial miller in the manufacture of this 
type of flour, but even these, it is be- 
lieved, can be overcome without involving 
difficulties 
seriously the general set-up of the mill. 


serious or without affecting 
At least one commercial miller in Canada 
has developed flour of this type com- 
mercially, and this flour is now being 
baked by at least one large commercial 
baking organization. This bread carries 
approximately 200 international units of 
it can be 
demonstrated definitely that this, or even 
a lower standard, can be maintained week 


in and week out, the present plan is for 


B, per pound. As soon as 


the government to establish an official 
grade or brand designation, the require- 
ments of which will be specifically stated. 
There will be a brand or grade designa- 
tion for both flour and bread. 

“The medical people in Canada and 
many in the United States and Great 
Britain strongly favor the manufacture 
of a loaf carrying a balanced vitamin B 
content; that is, they are not in favor 
of boosting B, of the B family to un- 
natural heights and leaving the others in 
a normal state. In other words, they 
fear that there may be a real danger to 
health by creating an unbalance in the 
vitamin content of bread and would much 
prefer to see a lower B, standard estab- 
lished so long as it comes exclusively 
from the natural grain. 

“This all means, in fact, that our medi- 
cal friends in this country are not pre- 
pared to stand behind and support bread 
carrying a high figure for B, content, 
which will result in the use of high po- 
tency yeast or of synthetic ‘thiamin.’ ” 

The attitude of the Canadian milling 
industry toward this matter has been well 
understood for some time. There is com- 
plete unanimity of desire to meet the 
situation created by recent discoveries in 
Mill- 
ers are co-operating with the food au- 
thorities at Ottawa and in the provinces 
to the best of their ability and have al- 
ready made important changes in their 
milling methods in order to meet the 
wishes of public health bodies. Naturally, 
the expense of all this falls on the mills 
and sometimes it seems that results are 
not worth their cost but millers realize 
that there can be no progress without a 
certain amount of trial and error. 
cost money, but that is inevitable. 


this field of scientific investigation. 


Errors 
If in 
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the end it should be found that united 
efforts to improve the food intake of the 
Canadian public and to secure a fuller 
and finer quality of public health have 
been successful none will be more pleased 
than these flour millers. 
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SCANDINAVIAN BAKERS FROLIC 

The big tug-o-war that is a feature of 
the annual picnic of the Scandinavian 
Master Bakers Association of Chicago, 
was won by South Side bakers, who gave 
their North Side brothers an unwilling 
ride. The picnic, at which 
prospective members and allied trades- 


members, 


|, Retended 






































Fresh1e ss 





Extended Freshness (added days of fresh- 
keeping and good eating) results from the 
ability of COVO Super-Mix to hold safely 
a maximum amount of liquids, sugar or 
eggs. This helps to keep your stales down. 


man and their families were guests of 
the association, took place at Eneborg’s 
home at St. Charles, Ill, Aug. 10. In 
these delightful surroundings, all of the 
traditional picnic competitive sports were 
run off, with prizes for winners, topped 
with plenty of refreshments. 
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ANNUAL SUMMER PARTY 
Some 35 members of the Bohemian 
Master Bakers Ladies Association, of 
Chicago, took part in the organization’s 
annual outing at the summer home of 
Mrs. Bileck at Union Pier, Mich., on 
Aug. 13. 
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DATES SCHEDULED FOR 
ANNUAL PACKAGING SHOW 


The 1942 Packaging Exposition and 
Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on April 14-17, 
it has been announced by the American 
Management Association, sponsor of the 
event. The announcement was made 
through Oliver F. Benz, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and vice presi- 
dent of the association’s packaging divi- 
sion. The decision on the time 
place was reached at a meeting of the 
exhibitors’ advisory council. 


and 


I Extended Freshness 
2, Batter 








Rating Qualit 
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stays delicate and delicious for days. 





COVi 




































































































































In better eating quality, COVO Supe 
Mix plays a most important part. With th 
superior emulsifier shortening, you get fin 
even grain and moist, tender texture th 
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FDA TO ENFORCE NEW 
OLEO STANDARDS SEPT. 6 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt has de- 
clared that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration will enforce the recently promul- 
gated definition and standard of identity 
for oleomargarine when it becomes effec- 
tive on Sept. 6. 

Mr. McNutt said that the routine ac- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency in 
announcing the definition and standard 
under the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act should create no apprehension 
in the dairy industry. 


a 





Pay, 


/ 


& Those four lines the little baker is 
writing above, add up to one big word 
for you—and that is PROFITS! 


























Wen; 
re 
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__. Greater uniform volume with COVO 
‘=— _ Super-Mix means full, stable volume out 
— of the oven—uniform as the shortening it- 
self. In holding the volume through the 
baking, COVO Super-Mix is unexcelled. 


per-Mix Cakes 
_iIncrease Your Profits 


AND— 
WHEN WOMEN CAN BUY 
BETTER THAN THEY MAKE, 
THEY GLADLY BUY 
INSTEAD ‘OF BAKE! 

COvO Super-Mix Cakes will put you in 

this preferred position—to increase your 

sales and increase your profits. 
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“We have not,” said the administra- 
tor, “legalized a new product to be sold 
in competition with butter after Sept. 6. 
We have simply described the actual 
composition of various types of oleo- 
margarine which have been legally mar- 
keted for some years under the restric- 
tions of the Oleomargarine Act of 1886. 
Up to this time the only legal definition 
for oleomargarine was that contained in 
that act, which defines it as a product 
made in ‘imitation or semblance of but- 
ter,’ and prescribes taxes. In addition 
we have set up under the new standard, 
requirements not formerly imposed on 
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COVO Super-Mix Cakes are better 
cakes for you to make, because they sell 
better. They are better cakes than most 
of your customers can make themselves. 


oleomargarine in the way of more infor- 
mative labeling and in setting a minimum 
fat content of 80%.” 

The administrator disclaimed any de- 
sire to discourage the use of butter. 
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Enriched Sugar 
fe) 


Officials in Washington blame the poor 
health of many Americans on their predi- 
lection for such foods as sugar. Well 
aware of the inherent dangers in these 
ideas, a number of processors will soon 
introduce sugar enriched with vitamins 
and minerals, it is reported. 


|, Extended Freshae ss 
2 Better Rating Qualify 
3 Greater Unrform Volare. 


Wy Yet-No lncreatée im Cost 





Yet there is no increase in the cost of fin- 
ished baked goods made with COVO Super- 
Mix, when you figure the yield. You get 
more value in extra volume, and the un- 
varying uniformity saves time and materials. 





LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Enriched Promotion 


@ Billboards, Point-of-Sale Ad- 
vertising Used to Push En- 
riched Bread 


By Allen R. Carter 


FTER careful consideration of the best 
methods for introducing enriched 
bread to the public and for consistently 
building up consumption of enriched 
bread, Van de Kamp’s, large Los Ange- 
les retailer with outlets in every part of 
the city, has chosen two simple methods: 
Billboards, and effective point-of-sale ad- 
vertising. Billboards were recently erect- 
ed in some number throughout the city. 
This firm, incidentally, has always bé- 
lieved that billboards offer a good oppor- 
tunity to push bakery products and con- 
sequently has been a consistent user of 
this medium even for pushing weekly 
specials. The billboards are striking for 
their simplicity, tieing in with the Na- 
tional Defense effort. 

Background for the boards is three 
stripes—red, white, and blue. They carry 
simple copy about enriched bread at Van 
de Kamp’s. 

At point of sale, piles of the pound 
and pound-and-a-half loaf are made atop 
the counter, rather than keeping the 
bread in the wall cases. Behind each pile 
is a large placard, also in the national 
colors, calling attention to the enriched 
bread. Wrappers have a band in red, 
white and blue. 

Most effective is a leaflet, stacks of 
which are piled beside the counter dis- 
plays. This is printed in blue ink with 
blue stars as decorations. It is titled 
“Questions and Answers,” and in the 
four-page leaflet are contained 12 fun- 
damental questions and answers concern- 
ing enriched bread. In addition to the 
explanatory questions this leaflet also 
asks and “Is enriched bread 
fattening?”; “Is enriched bread a ‘spe- 
cial’ or a temporary fad?” 

Much interest is reported in this easily 
assimilated educational material and re- 
sults have been excellent according to of- 
ficials of the firm. 


answers: 
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UNION BAG & PAPER CORP. INCOME 

New York, N. Y.—The Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. reports a net income of 
$485,023, equal to 38c a capital share for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1941, after 
provision for federal income and excess 
profits taxes and anticipated additional 
taxes. This compares with $416,292 for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1941, and 
$597,773 or 47c a share for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1940. 

For the 12 months ended June 30, 1941, 
net profit amounted to $1,904,502, or 
$1.50 a share after tax provision, com- 
pared with $1,847,872, or $1.46 a share, 
for the year ended June 30, 1940. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
POLISH BAKERS HOLD OUTING 

More than 400 participated in the an- 
nual outing of the Polish-American Bak- 
ery Owners Association of Chicago which 
took place at the Lincolnshire Country 
Club, Crete, Ill., Aug. 13. A big program 
of entertainment was presented featur- 
ing golf, bunko and other games, for 
which 75 prizes were awarded to lucky 
contestants. A feature of the day was 
an aquatic show in the evening. Dinner 
and dancing followed. Committee chair- 
men were: Chester Smidowicz, prizes and 
publicity; Steve Michalowski, golf; John 
Kleczjewski, refreshments. 
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TOPPER 


Highly uniform, most desirable baking 
characteristics are the objectives in the 
careful, experienced selection and pro- 
cessing of wheat that goes into’ Topper. 
Uppermost in our minds is first rate per- 


formance in the bakeshop. 


If you, in your bakery, choose to ’ mix 
aT 1i¢. ‘ 
Toppers fine performance with 


down 
a cheaper flour, “Topper can take it 
but your results will be less satisfactory. 
And, in our judgment, if you try to 


mix: up “Topper with some other 
favorite flour, you will be no better off 


in your bread and very likely not so 


well off in your purse. 


“TOPPER” likes best to 


go it alone. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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U. S. EXPORTS. 40,671,000 BUS WHEAT 
DURING 1940-41 SEASON 


Figures Include Flour as Grain—More Than Half of Total Was of 
Flour Made Wholly of United States Wheat—Major 
European Markets Mostly Closed 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Exports of Unit- 
ed States wheat, including flour as grain, 
during the July-June marketing year 
totaled 40,671,000 bus in 1940-41, com- 
pared with 54,274,000 bus in 1939-40. 
Over half of the total for the past year 
consisted of flour made wholly of United 
States wheat; exports of wheat as grain 
amounted to less than 11,000,000 bus and 
flour from foreign wheat milled in bond 
to about 7,000,000 bus. In 1939-40, total 
wheat exports consisted of about 24,000,- 
000 bus of grain, 21,000,000 of flour from 
United States wheat, and 9,000,000 bus of 
flour from foreign wheat milled in bond 
in the United States. The distribution 
of the past season reflects conditions 
arising from the European war. Euro- 
pean markets, to which the bulk of Unit- 
ed States exports as grain were formerly 
destined, were mustly closed. The Latin 
American countries, on the other hand, 
which have always been chiefly interested 
in United States wheat in the form of 
flour, have largely maintained their tak- 
ings; and the Orient, particularly China, 
because of disrupted economic conditions 
and the shortage of other foodstuffs, has 
recently imported more flour than wheat. 
The United States export program for 
flour and wheat has accounted for prac- 
tically all exports during the past year. 
Exports of Wheat, Including Flour, in Terms 

of Grain, July-June, 1936-37 to 1940-41 


(In bushels, 000’s omitted) 
--—F lour from——> 


July- Other 

June— Wheat U. S. wheat wheat 
1936-37..... 3,168 6,099 12,317 
1937-38..... 83,740 16,320 7,134 
1938-39..... 84,589 22,057 9,138 
1939-40..... 23,636 21,232 9,406 
1940-41..... 10,810 22,870 6,991 


Compiled from official records, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; flour con- 
verted to grain equivalent on the basis of 
1 bbl equals 4.7 bus. 


United States wheat exports during 
June were considerably below the May 


. fective Aug. 1. 


total and the smallest reported since 
February, but well above the comparable 
figure for the previous year. Preliminary 
returns indicated that only 2,700,000 bus 
left the country, about 2,600,000 bus of 
which were in the form of flour. In 
June, 1940, the 1,800,000 bus exported 
included 600,000 as grain and 1,200,000 
bus of flour about equally divided be- 
tween flour from domestic wheat and 
that milled in bond, largely of Canadian 
origin. 

Exports of Wheat and Flour by Months, 

1939-40 and 1940-41 


Totals, 000’s omitted 
1940-41 





Month— 1939-40 preliminary 
DE. Seutdceees somes 7,270 3,69 
RUBIO cccccescccces 8,935 2,976 
September ......... 5,675 3,046 
0 Se ee 4,629 4,422 
November ......+.+.-. 4,173 4,068 
December .ccccccccs 2,485 2,206 
SEE 56.0 60000%0%8 2,650 1,863 
DROTEEET ccccecvdece 3,818 2,485 
Ree 6,728 3,768 
i +heeensdeavesns 3,837 4,855 
BUOY ovecccceccccces 2,239 4,573 
SOD. csccvonccecveeae 1,835 2,711 

BOtAls accevessess 54,274 40,671 


Compiled from official records, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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WILLIAM PETERSEN NAMED 
TRAFFIC VICE PRESIDENT 
Directors of the Chicago South Shore 
and South Bend Railroad at their regu- 
lar monthly meeting held July 29 elected 
William Petersen to the office of vice 
president in charge of traffic. Mr. Peter- 
sen has been traffic manager of the line 
since 1925, and has been identified with 
Chicago railroads for 35 years, having 
previously been associated with the Alton 
Railroad, the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., 
Southern Pacific and the North Shore 
Line. The new appointment became ef- 
Mr. Petersen will direct 
the South Shore’s traffic business from 
the company’s Chicago offices. 


nein 





CCC RELEASES U. S. CORN 
TO ARMY FOR ALCOHOL 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Commodities 
Credit Corp. has released 20,000,000 bus 
of corn to the War Department for the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

Release of the corn was announced by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wick- 
ard, who said use of corn for making 
alcohol serves a three-fold purpose of 
relieving the storage problem, aiding de- 
fense and releasing for other use tankers 
which have brought molasses to American 
distillers from Cuba. 

“Feed grain supplies are more than 
Sufficient to meet requirements for the 
increases in livestock, dairy and poultry 
production sought under the food for de- 
fense program,” Secretary Wickard said. 

The 20,000,000 bus of corn involved in 
the transaction will make 50,000,000 gals 
of industrial aleohol, which will be utilized 
by the war department in the manufac- 
ture of powder, Secretary Wickard said. 

He pointed out that by using corn, 
shipment of 125,000,000 gals of black- 
strap molasses from Cuba would be 
avoided, thus easing the oil tanker situa- 
tion in the Gulf of Mexico. Moving the 
molasses would require more than 100 
tanker trips between Cuba and eastern 
Seaboard points. 


WEIGHT AND MEASURE MEN 
SEEK STANDARD PACKAGES 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs, president of the National Con- 
ference on Weights and Measures, fol- 
lowing a recommendation of the thirty- 
first meeting of that organization, recent- 
ly held, has appointed a special commit- 
tee of three members to seek the intro- 
duction and the passage by Congress 
of legislation to prohibit the movement 
in interstate commerce of packaged food 
other than in standard units of weight 
and measure. 

Alex Pisciotta, director of the New 
York City bureau of weights and meas- 
ures and active proponent of the pro- 
posed legislation, is chairman of the spe- 
cial committee. His associates are J. H. 
Meek, of Richmond, director of the divi- 
sion of markets, Virginia, and George 
M. Roberts, superintendent of weights, 
measures and markets, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The legislation would standardize pack- 
ages of food products within defined 
limits. The standard packages proposed 
for dry and solid foods are: 1 0z, 2 oz, 
4 oz, 8 oz, 12 oz, 1 Ib, 11% Ibs, and mul- 
tiples of 1 lb avoirdupois weight. 

The standard packages proposed for 


liquid foods and for canned foods are: 
1 oz, 2 oz, 4 02, 8 oz, 12 oz, 1 pt, 11% pts, 
1 qt, 3 pts, 2 qts, 3 qts, 1 gal, and mul- 
tiples of 1 gal, United States liquid 
measure. 

In all cases, standardization is based 
on the amount of food in the container. 

Under the provisions of the bill all 
packages of food will fall into the classi- 
fications “dry or solid food,” “liquid 
food,” or “canned food.” Exceptions 
allowed are packages of food in contain- 
ers packaged in accordance with pre- 
viously enacted federal legislation, and 
maltous, vinous and spirituous liquors. 
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PACIFIC N. W. GRAIN TRADE 
PROTESTS ’MURRAGE RULE 


PortLanp, OrEcon.—The Oregon public 
utilities commission and the Idaho public 
service commission haye both asked fhe 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
suspension and a hearing on railroad 
proposals to change demurrage time. 
Both the Portland and Seattle grain ex- 
changes have added their protest, while 
the Washington department of public 
works is expected to follow suit quickly. 

Under the proposed change, effective 
Sept. 1, demurrage charges would start 
immediately on arrival of cars on track. 
Heretofore, the postmarked date on a 
letter releasing bills of lading had been 
taken, but under this proposal receipt 
of release of bills of lading would gov- 
ern, thus increasing the time by one day. 
This is opposed by the grain trade of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The new tariff, national in scope, ex- 
empts some states from the ruling. The 
utilities commissions and the grain trade 
of the Pacific Northwest can see no 
reason why some states should be ex- 
empted. 
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HAASIS BAKERY APPEALS 
FOR CREDITOR LENIENCY 


PuivapetruiaA, Pa.—In hope of avoid- 
ing bankruptcy, Haasis Bakery, Inc., 400 
West Penn Street, last week appealed to 
creditors for leniency. The general cred- 
itors, to whom a total of $80,256 is owed 
by the concern, were asked in a petition 
filed in' Federal Court to accept instal- 
ments of 25% annually for a period ex- 
tending to five years. 

Assurance of full payment of almost 
$3,900 in wages to 200 employees, within 
six months, also was given. 

Pending:a vote of creditors, Judge J. 
Cullen Ganey placed the company’s af- 
fairs in the hands of President John 
Haasis and J. Griffith Boardman, re- 
ceivers. The company listed assets of 
$312,410 and debts of $109,071. 
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STEAMER “NINE” TO BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The steamer “Nine,” 
which is headed down the lakes for this 
city, will become the first of the winter 
storage fleet on the lakes. The vessel has 
been carrying grain since May 21. When 
it arrives here, it will tie up at the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. docks. 

Early this month, the “Nine” was 
strikebound in Duluth while wage nego- 
tiations were carried on with the N. M. U. 
Ordinarily, boats continue in the grain 
trade until late in autumn, running as 
long as navigation is open. On their 
last trips, they frequently keep the grain 
in their holds for storage. 
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NONDEFENSE INDUSTRY 
UNDER SUPPLY CONTROL 


U. S. Priorities and Allocations Board Will 
Handle Prorating of Goods for 
“Civilian” Plants 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt’s order of Aug. 28, creating a new 
seven-man Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board, is interpreted as having 
clarified the muddled position of non- 
defense industries in relation to their 
needs for maintenance and repair. 

Aside from its war and defense duties, 
the new board, headed by Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace, but with Donald M. 
Nelson as executive director, will have 
the task of dividing raw materials for 
civilian use among various nondefense 
industries such as milling and feed manu- 
facturing. 

The new order abolishes the former 
Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply by consolidating its priority 
functions with that of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, creating an OPM 
division of civilian supply headed by 
Leon Henderson. He retains part of his 
title as head of OPACS in a new agency 
outside of OPM called the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The new board will prorate American 
resources as to (1) military needs, (2) 
defense and lend-lease needs, (3) eco- 
nomic warfare needs and (4) civilian 
and nondefense needs. Before official an- 
nouncement of the new defense and civil- 
ian supply program, it was known that 
a new and simpler plan for administer- 
ing the priority allocation of materials 
for maintenance and repairs had been 
drafted. Herman Fakler, Washington 
representative of the Millers National 
Federation, said he had “good reason to 
expect” that the milling industry would 
be included in the new list. 

The old maintenance and supply list of 
preferential rating included only air lines, 
explosive manufacturers, metal plants, 
mines, public protection and private 
utilities services, railroads, coke con- 
verters and common carriers other than 
railroads. 

Under the new preference rating plan, 
the manufacturer supplying industries 
with maintenance and repair materials, 
and the industries needing supplies for 
such purposes, would merely file affi- 
davits with the OPM as to necessity for 
the goods involved, thus eliminating much 
red tape with Washington officials. 
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GLF DECENTRALIZATION 
EFFECT ON BUFFALO SEEN 


Burrato, N. Y.—Now that the decen- 
tralization program of the GLF appar- 
ently is an assured fact, due to the over- 
whelming support of its local groups, 
there is considerable discussion as to 
what effect this will have on Buffalo as 
a feed center. 

When the big GLF mills ran to capac- 
ity, 90 to 110 cars a day usually were 
loaded and sent out into New York 
state. With production to be distributed 
in local areas, so as to insure supplies 
for farmers independent of strikes, it is 
expected that points like Oswego, Ogdens- 
burg and Albany will gain. There are 
doubts whether even with a settlement 
of the strike production ever again 
will be as large as in the past for the 
co-operative in this area as farmers are 
slow to change their habits. 
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‘Never can tool them tellers" 


® “Allus checkin’ up so’s they’ll get the pick of the crop for 














Russell-Miller. Makes me proud they buy my wheat.”’ 





® Here’s why Russell-Miller maintains its singular system of 
buying wheat direct from the farmer. It’s a bit laborious per- 
haps, but results tell the story. This way, the select hard 
Western wheats used in R-M flours are virtually hand-picked. 
To you it means flours of uniform high quality, rich in flavor, 
fine in texture, and of exceptional tolerance. Bag after bag, 
carload after carload, you can be sure of that quality. It’s 
great for your peace of mind! Wonderful for the balance sheet. 











OCCIDENT * PRODUCER * SUNBURST + POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. HEADQUARTERS: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. AFFILIATES: STANARD-TILTON 
MILLING COMPANY OF ALTON, ILL., AND DALLAS, TEXAS, MILLERS OF AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS. 
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AAA WORRIED OVER WHEAT OF POOR 
MILLING, BAKING FACTORS 


——<7_—_ 


Warns Producers of Changes in Loan Program Unless Tendency 
Toward Quantity Production at Expense of Quality Is 
Halted—Specifies Chiefkan, Red Chief, Kawvalex 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Concerned over “Recently our attention has been called,” 
Mr. Dodd’s letter continues, “to the pro- 
duction of certain varieties of wheat, 
particularly the Chiefkan, Red Chief and 
Kawvalex varieties, which are producing 
good yields of high grade grain but are 
found to be lacking in some of the es- 
sential milling and baking qualities . . . 
Varieties that are consistently low in the 
essential milling and baking qualities are 
undesirable [Italics are Mr. Dodd’s]. 

“At present, small amounts of these 
varieties of low baking quality can be 
blended with better varieties and not 
seriously affect the finished product. 
However, when the production in a given 
area increases to the point where blending 
will not remove the objectionable char- 
acteristics, it is usually necessary for 
wheat in that territory to move into com- 
mercial channels at a substantial discount 
under the most desirable varieties. 

“Producers should, therefore, give seri- 
ous consideration to their total wheat in- 
come before planting any of the varieties 
of wheat of low baking quality.” 

This letter was primarily prepared for 
the winter wheat territory, for the use 
of all county and community committee- 
men in that area, but its distribution 
outside the territory was left to the dis- 
cretion of the state AAA offices. 


the tendency of many southwestern grow- 
ers to produce for quantity rather than 
quality, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has issued a letter to its 
state offices, holding each committeeman 
responsible for the encouragement of pro- 
duction of wheat varieties generally rec- 
ognized as best for milling and baking 
qualities. 

Unless producers take some action to 
correct the tendency toward quantity 
production at the expense of quality, 
N. E. Dodd, director of the AAA western 
division, warned that it might “finally 
be necessary to make some administra- 
tive changes in our program, particu- 
larly in regard to wheat loans.” 

The general letter, headed “Quality 
Production,” calls the committeemen’s at- 
tention to the fact that “frequently, a 
large supply of any product of poor 
quality has less value than a limited sup- 
ply of the same product of good quality.” 
Widespread alarm, sounded by groups of 
cereal chemists, crop improvement work- 
ers and other agricultural experts, as to 
the increase in the production of wheat of 
poor milling and baking characteristics, 
was believed to have prompted the action 
of the AAA. 
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INDEPENDENT FOOD STORES 
OUTNUMBER CHAIN UNITS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The renewed ac- 
tivity of the New York State Retail 
Grocers Association, following their re- 
cent convention, has brought out im- 
portant and unusual facts about this 
section of the industry. In an effort to 
show this trade just where its place is in 
grocery circles, the General Baking Co., 
through M. J. Pessin of the sales pro- 
motion department, has made a study of 
the volume of business of the five bor- 
oughs of the New York City market, and 
reports that independent food and gro- 
cery stores outnumber corporate chain 
units nearly six to one, and account for 
58.4% of the total sales volume in this 
territory. The chains’ total amounts to 
41.6% of the volume, based on the latest 
business census, 1939. 

Dollar volume for the 13,851 independ- 
ent retail food units is estimated at 
$224,643,000 annually, and for the 2,574 
retail chain units, at $162,511,000. The 
average yearly business per store for the 
independents is set at $27,700 and at 
$151,000 for the chains. 


WALLACE A. LOW RETIRES 
FROM ACTIVE TRADE LIFE 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Wallace A. Low, sec- 
retary of the Jesse C. Stewart Co. and 
manager of their elevator and grain bus- 
iness, retired from active participation 
Sept. 1, retaining his stock interest in the 
concern. 

Mr. Low associated himself with Mr. 
Stewart in 1905. After several years in 
flour, he specialized in grain and feed 
and became a_ recognized authority in 
those lines. A keen student of market 
statistics and trade trends throughout 
the Pittsburgh trade area and Ohio and 
West Virginia, he was known for good 
judgment and sound merchandising. 
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CLEMENT COCHRAN JOINS 
BUFFALO ADVERTISING FIRM 


Burra.to, N. Y.—Clement H. Cochran, 
who has been connected with various mill- 
ing companies in Buffalo and Minneapolis 
and held other positions in concerns 
allied with the flour milling industry, is 
vice president of the newly formed ad- 
vertising concern of Fuller, Albrecht & 
Co., with offices at 296 Delaware avenue, 
Buffalo. The new company takes over the 
business formerly operated by Jay Fuller, 
who also is president of the new concern. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PACIFIC N. W. MILLS FIND 
WHEAT DIFFICULT TO GET 


PortLanp, Orrecon. — Principal Pacific 
Northwest interest in wheat lies in milling 
varieties. Mills are interested in obtaining 
supplies of high protein wheats, which 
were short in production this year. Their 
scarcity is enhanced by the holding tend- 
ency of the farmers. 

Farmers are holding back on not only 
high proteins, but on lower grades. Mills 
are after 12% baart, or 11% hard win- 
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DURUM MARKET STRONGER 

Dutvutu, Mixnn.—The durum market 
here has taken on strength, with mills 
seeking supplies of quality. Some fancy 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber was sold at 
$1.15% during the week. Notice to de- 
liver 267,000 bus, Sept. 2, was posted 
on Aug. 30. 


ters. Prices on these varieties moved up- 
ward during the week. A small business 
has developed with Kansas mills on lower 
grades of wheat, soft whites and club 
wheats. 

Occasional cars are put through, with 
prices fairly close to line, but difficulty 
is encountered here in obtaining wheat 
from the farmers of the right type to fill 
the demand. This wheat is moving from 
the 25c rate points only, but a few cars 
daily are reported sold. 

Prices here at the close of the week 
were around 98@98¥,c for ordinary soft 
white and Rex wheat was 2c lower. This 
would make the price around $1.18, de- 
livered Kansas common points. There is 
no export demand at the present time and 
little prospects for any. Harvest is being 
delayed in spring wheat sections by heavy 
and periodic showers. This will cause 
harvest in September in many districts in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MARYLAND STORAGE CRITICAL 

BattimorE, Mp.—The grain storage 
situation in Maryland has reached a 
critical stage and farmers have been 
asked to store their dry grain on the 
farm until commercial storage facilities 
can be provided. It was pointed out that 
loans will be made on wheat of eligible 
grain when stored in the farmer’s gran- 
ary. 

In the meantime, the Maryland legisla- 
tive council has instructed its research 
secretary to communicate with the three 
railroads operating grain elevators in 
Baltimore, requesting them to alleviate 
the situation. These elevators are now 
near capacity. The railroad placed an 
embargo on grain recently, so that only 
that moving under special permits would 
be received. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OHIO STORAGE FULL 

Fosrorta, Oun1ro.—At a meeting of the 
Northwestern Ohio Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association here Aug. 11, F. J. 
Maurer, manager Fostoria Ohio Farm- 
ers Grain and Supply Association, told 
125 members present that elevators and 
terminals in northwestern Ohio have han- 
dled more than 15,000,000 bus of wheat 
from the 1941 harvest and are filled to 
capacity. More room will have to wait 
on grinding or shipping out wheat al- 
ready in store. 
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Not Enough Room 


@ Henderson Urges 
Washington Be Closed 
To Conventions 





Washington, D. C., nerve center of the 
national defense effort, will be closed to 
conventions while the emergency lasts 
if recommendations made by OPACS 
Administrator Henderson are followed. 

In a letter to the Hotel Association of 
Washington, Mr. Henderson takes issue 
with a published analysis purporting to 
show that the Capital has ample hotel 
accommodations despite the presence of 
large conventions. There is clear evidence, 
according to the OPACS administrator’s 
letter, that at certain periods there are 
practically no rooms available, a situation 
that appears to be traceable to the pres- 
ence of conventions at those times.— 
Defense. 

¥ ¥ 

The District of Columbia Hotel Asso- 
ciation reports no hotel shortage in 
Washington, however, despite the no- 
vacancy reports. 
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NO LOAN DISCOUNTS 
ON KANSAS CHIEFKAN 


Hope of Government Help in Campaign 
Against Inferior Variety of Wheat Dis- 
pelled by Official Announcement 

Kansas City, Mo.— Roy C. Wilson, 
chairman, State Agricultural Committee 
for Kansas, has notified all county agents 
in the state that there would be no dis- 
count on the loan value of Chiefkan wheat 
on the 1942 crop. In the same notice Mr, 
Wilson called attention to the possibility 
that millers might, on their own account, 
discount Chiefkan in buying it from 
growers or in the open market. 

(Currently, a letter asking committee- 
men to discourage planting of wheat in- 
ferior in milling and baking qualities is 
being distributed by the western division- 
al office of the AAA. Chiefkan was spe- 
cifically mentioned as an_ undesirable 
wheat. N. E. Dodd, director of the west- 
ern division, hinted that a change in the 
loan structure was forthcoming unless the 
spread of undesirable 
stopped.) 

Millers who grind hard winter wheat, 
not only in Kansas but elsewhere, are 
becoming increasingly disturbed over the 
spread of Chiefkan in that state. This 
variety of wheat, originated only a few 
years ago by a seedsman, appears to be 
blessed with every good quality save that 
of producing flour satisfactory for bread 
baking. It produces a strong plant highly 
resistant to most of the evils which affect 
wheat in the Southwest, yields fully up 
to or better than a fair average of ap- 
proved varieties and produces a_ berry 
normally of fine appearance, high test 
weight and acceptable protein content. 
In the wet weather just before and dur- 
ing harvest this year Chiefkan came 
through excellently while such bread 
wheats as Turkey, Blackhull and ‘Ten- 
marq made relatively inferior showings. 

The reason why flour milled from Chief- 
kan simply cannot be baked into accepta- 
ble bread, particularly in commercial 
bakeries, has not yet been fully revealed 
by agronomists, millers, bakers or labora- 
tory studies. There is a widely current 
belief that it carries a strain of durum, 
which would account both for its lack of 
satisfactory baking quality and for the 
apparent absence of any tendency to re- 
vert to type characteristic of most other 
hard winter wheat varieties. 

Millers had hoped to be aided in dis- 
couraging the spread of Chiefkan acreage 
by having it discounted 10c bu in the 
government loan basis, and at one time 
this plan appeared to be acceptable to 
the government authorities. Chairman 
Wilson’s announcement puts an end to 
this hope and throws the business of 
price discount back into the laps of the 
millers. To some extent they already 
have discriminated against it in their 
buying by refusing to accept wheat from 
the fairly well defined districts where 
the Chiefkan acreage is greatest. While 
this is recognized as a half measure, it 
appears to be about the best that can be 
done at present because Chiefkan cannot 
readily be detected after it has entered 
into the commercial stream of wheat, and 
millers thus have limited means of safe- 
guarding their milling mixtures against 
it. 

While it is entirely likely that the 
Chiefkan threat will wash up, as has 
previously been the case with Blackhull in 
the Southwest and poor baking varieties 
of wheats appearing from time to time 
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s SOUTHERN ALLIED ASSOCIATION IN MEMBERSHIP DRIVE FOR S.B.A. o 


Here is the group of allied men and bakers who attended the first of a series of 


important Allied-Baker rallies which was held in Atlanta at the Ansley Hotel, July 28. 


The Southern Bakers Allied Association, of which Jack Lanum, Anheuser-Busch, 


Inc., Atlanta, is president, is sponsoring these rallies in connection with the expansion 


campaign recently begun by Joseph Hexter, president of the Columbia Baking Co. and 
Southern Bakers Association, and the meetings are in line with the allied associations’ 


all-out pledge of co-operation with Mr. Hexter and his program. 


It is Mr. Hexter’s 











belief that the S.B.A. must be brought up to 500 baker membership so that it will 
have a voice in affairs of the industry and the allied men are “bringing them in” 


following such gatherings as this. 


At the speakers’ table are, left to right: Miss Alice 


Jones, assistant secretary, Southern Bakers Association; Jack Lanum, president 
Southern Bakers Allied Association; George Grant, American Bakeries Co., Atlan- 
ta, president of the Atlanta Bakers Club; Joseph Hexter, president S.B.A; and C. 
M. McMillan, secretary of the S.B.A. Two other meetings have been held, one 
at Orlando, Fla., and one at Myrtle Beach, S. C. 





in spring and soft winter territories, the 
present threat is taken more seriously by 
millers in the Southwest and those draw- 
ing their wheat from that section than 
similar threats in the past. 
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LEHIGH GRAIN EMBARGO 
Because of space shortage, the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad has placed an embargo 
on grain shipments handled through the 
Lehigh Valley Grain Elevator National 
Docks at Jersey City, N. J. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION HELD 
NECESSARY TO STIMULATE 
SALES OF ENRICHED BREAD 


New York, N. Y.—Enriched bread is 
not “moving as fast as was hoped or 
expected” because the majority of pro- 
spective customers “don’t know what it’s 
all about,” Dr. Walter R. Eddy, pro- 
fessor emeritus of physiological chem- 
istry, Columbia University, told members 
of the National Health Foods Association, 
at its convention held at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, Aug. 26-29, 

Dr. Eddy stated that he had followed 
the progress of enriched bread on the 
consumer market since its inception, and 
that the story of vitamins and what they 
mean to health must be told to the lay- 
man in simple language before success- 
ful promotion of health foods could be 
effected. He said that the man in the 
street regards vitamins as a “racket” and 
Something that will “blow over.” 

The speaker declared that the health 
foods industry can render a patriotic 
service and also build sales by stressing 
the importance of health in national de- 
fense, and suggested that in addition to 
an educational campaign, sales people ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of vitamins 
that they can transmit to the consumer. 
He also suggested that every health 
food store “devote space to a permanent 
exhibit of actual samples of pure vita- 
mins,” so the public could see they are 


real substances and “not just mysterious 
elements concealed in foods.” 

Representatives from more than 500 
retail outlets of the country which handle 
nothing but health foods, and 50 pro- 
ducers whose plants turn out the $75,000,- 
000 worth of health foods the public is 
estimated to consume, were registered at 
the fourth annual convention of the as- 
sociation. Sales in the next 12 months 
will run well over $100,000,000, producers 
estimated. 

In conjunction with the convention, 
special exhibits of canned and fresh 
vegetable juices, enriched dried fruits, 
dietetic candies, vitamin capsules and 
similar products 


were shown by the 


manufacturers. 
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BOAT STORAGE RATES UP 
BurraLo, N. Y.—About a dozen con- 





tracts have been made so far for winter 
storage of grain in vessels in the Buf- 
falo harbor. Rates have ranged from 
8@8¥,c bu, wheat basis, for October load- 
ings and 7@7%c for November loadings. 
These are the highest in several years. 
The November loading rate was 6c in 
1940. 

The increased rate reflects the scarcity 
of storage space in elevators and the de- 
sire of vessel operators to have their 
ships in position for an early depart- 
ure next season. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


18,000,000 BUS OF GRAIN 
SPACE REMAINING IN N. W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Grain elevators 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and 
Superior have 18,231,881 bus of empty 
space, the weekly grain storage report 
of the committee headed by E. J. Grimes 
disclosed on Aug. 27, pointing out at the 
same time that:the report makes no al- 
lowances for space needed to handle and 
condition grain or space in partially 
filled bins that can be utilized only by 
reception of grain of the same class and 
grade. 

Of the empty space, 11,602,881 bus were 


in Minneapolis-St. Paul and 6,629,000 in 
Duluth-Superior. Country elevators re- 
ported 47,397,906 bus of empty space. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW YORK PORT TRAFFIC HEAVY 
New York, N. Y.—Traffic for the port 

of New York reached a new high for the 

year in July when 1,170 ships, with a 

tonnage of 3,925,009 entered and cleared. 

According to figures issued at the Cus- 

tom House, this is higher than the pre- 





vious peak of last May and is above 
July, 1940, figures. 
under the lend-lease program and record 
cargoes of defense materials from various 
parts of the world were responsible for 
The port is clear of 
congestion because of the excellent co- 
operation of railroads, warehouse inter- 


Heavy shipments 


the high figures. 


ests, shippers, steamship companies and 
other affected organizations. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
4¥oc DROP IN RATE TO BUFFALO 
DututH, Minn.—The rate on wheat 





for transportation to Buffalo has dropped 
to 414,c, with boats available. The stor- 
age situation in the East is still tight and 
it is difficult to find space. This natural- 
ly holds baek shipping operations until 
the situation clarifies itself at eastern 
terminals. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWEDEN RENEWS IMPORT LAWS 





Expiring Swedish regulations author- 
izing the duty-free importation of wheat, 
rye and flours of these, under certificates 
issued upon the previous exportation of 
Swedish wheat or rye, have been con- 
tinued for one year beginning Sept. 1, 
1941, by an ordinance of June 28, 1941. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIX MILLS AWARDED FLOUR 
CONTRACTS BY U. S. ARMY 


Curcaco, ILt.—Six mills were awarded 
contracts by the Army Quartermaster, 
1819 Pershing Road, here on Aug. 26 for 
1,407,300 lbs of hard wheat flour and 
1,099,168 Ibs of blended flour. 

Of the type “A” hard wheat flour, 





1,039,800 Ibs were to be packed in five 
pound bags, the balance in new double 
sacks. The type “B” blended flour was 
to be packed in new single sacks. The 
mills securing awards were: 


Type “A” hard wheat flour— Lbs 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
REP eT eri ere eee 1,039,000 


Maney Milling Co., Omaha ....... 220,500 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hills- 
BRIG, BROOM. 606s cose resereiceees 147,000 
Type “B” blended flour— 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co.. 198,646 
Star Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Hen- 
rr reer ree cr 392,588 


CGemer, TRC., GORARR <0. ccsecvccssss 507,934 
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FIGHT IN CONGRESS 
BREWING AGAINST 
FREEZE BILL VETO 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Republican repre- 
sentatives from Ohio and Michigan, home 
country of protestants against the AAA’s 
49c bu wheat market penalty, are ex- 
pected to attempt a congressional fight 
against the President’s veto of the wheat 
and cotton impounding bill, which in- 
cluded a provision to permit farmers to 
feed excess wheat to their livestock with- 
out penalty. 

Displeasure with the President's action 
is also being expressed in other ways, 
for Chairman Smith, South Carolina Dem- 
ocrat of the Senate agriculture committee, 
announced on Aug. 31 that he would at- 
tempt to attach the wheat and cotton 
“freeze” measure to any price-fixing legis- 
lation coming before the Senate. 

The legislation forbade the government 
to dispose of the cotton or wheat stocks 
until authorized by Congress. Advocates 
said that placing these stocks on the mar- 
ket would depress prices. 

Price-fixing legislation is expected to 
be one of the major issues before Con- 
gress after. the House concludes its cur- 
rent vacation Sept. 15. . 

Other farm-minded lawmakers, most of 
whom are opposed to writing price max- 
imums on farm products into the price- 
fixing legislation, indicated they would 
support Senator Smith’s attempt to revise 
the freezing measure. 
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Lonvox, Ene.—-The National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers were honored by a visit from 
Lord Woolton, Minister of Food, when 
they held 


Leicester June 18. 


their annual convention at 
He told the assem- 
bly he had come to pay them his re- 
spects and to express his gratitude for 


their co-operation and services to their 
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... to see the careful wzzachine-/ke heating system 
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Lord Woolton Praises British Bakers 


Outlines Program for Adequate Supply of Bread Products During Wartime 


country, as he considered there was no 
trade in the country in wartime so vital 
as the baking trade. 

War held no greater horror than the 
horror of starvation—people not being 
able to get their bread, he said. “During 
the past 22 months the British nation 
the food 
front and, throughout, the baking trade 


has faced great dangers on 





ame 
HINGED ACCESS 





had been able to keep the people sup- 
plied with their daily bread,” he pointed 
out. “In spite of the Battle of the At- 
lantic, the stocks of wheat are greater 
than a year ago. The enemy has bombed 
our cities. They have occasionally hit 
bakeries. They have done everything 
they knew to disturb lines of. communi- 
cation and sources of supply, yet every 


RECIRCULATING FAN 
ON RIGID PLATFORM 


ACCESS DOOR 
AND LADDER 


Deep inside the oven framework is the machine-like heating system. It consists of a burner, com- 
bustion chamber, ducts, radiators, and fan. The AMF organization is combining its years of 
engineering experience with complete manufacturing facilities to make this heating system the 
finest ever put into an oven. AMF Ovens are delivering more heat in less time with an impressive 
economy in fuel, whether gas, oil or coal. 


THERMO-RADIANT DESIGN 





PERMITS ACCURATE CONTROL 
UNDER ANY BAKING CONDITION 


The larger volume ducts, tubes and fan 
in the Thermo-Radiant Heating System 
permit lower velocity, uniform, constant 
heating with finger tip control. These 
features insure longer life and contrib- 
ute to fuel economy. They characterize 
the unseen quality that makes AMF 
Ovens the best buy. 
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day the public has had their bread sup- 
plies delivered to them, or made ayvyail- 
able for them, the very day after a 
night of ‘blitz.’ 

“Do you wonder,” remarked 
Woolton, “that 


spect to a trade that has been able to 


Lord 
I come to pay my re- 
accomplish that? I am indeed deeply 
grateful. Sailors, millers, bakers—both 
masters and men—have stuck to their 
job. They have served us very well.” 
He went on to urge that nothing must 
be left to chance. In every city, town 
and village emergency plans must be 
ready to keep up the splendid record 


of the past 22 months, he said. 


85% WHEATMEAL BREAD 
Lord Woolton said he had gone to 
great trouble on the subject of bread. 
He referred to the advice he had been 
given by scientists and experts who had 
told him the people of the country would 
be much benefited if they would eat 
bread. He had dis- 
cussed this with the millers and he un- 


more wheatmeal 


derstood they had now obtained a stand- 


ard for the production of wheatmeal 


flour. He also was told, most authorita- 
tively — that authority being impeccable 
because it was his own—that bread made 
This 85% ex- 
traction flour also had the further advan- 
tage that it saved shipping space. 


from this flour was good. 


He appealed to the bakers to help him 
increase the consumption, for he had 
to take the precaution of having the or- 
ganization ready to put the country en 
tirely on wheatmeal bread should it be- 
come necessary to take such action. 

He added: “Don’t be stiffnecked about 
providing this bread. I know what I 
There are 200 controlled mills 
in this country making this flour and I 
appeal to you to see that the public 
gets it.” 


am doing. 


In this connection Lord Woolton an- 
nounced a publicity campaign. He want- 
ed them to aim at selling 25% of the 
national wheatmeal bread and 


the ministry would be distributing special 


shortly 


advertising material to the trade in all 
parts of the country in order to assist 
the campaign. This was going to start 
in London from July 21 to 26, inclu- 
sive, and the publicity includes press 
advertising, street banners, cinema news 
reel references, where possible, a special 
wheatmeal film, demonstrations in Food 
advice centers, posters, special display 
material for use on vehicles, salesmen’s 
contests, and a shop display contest 
The use of the flour for 
cakes, scones and in the home is also 


advocated. 


for trophies. 


During the convention in Leicester 
some very attractive small goods and 
slab cake were displayed in the bakers’ 
shops made from 85% wheatmeal recipes, 
and it was stated that this same wheat- 
meal can be used in sponge goods, either 
replacing white flour entirely or in part. 
For most cake work a blend of 50% 
wheatmeal with white flour was recom- 
mended. 


these recom- 


mendations the bakery press gave sev- 


Following up 


eral recipes for scones, cake and pastry. 

A national wheatmeal self-rising flour 
was also provided for use in the home. 
By all these means it is hoped to wean 
the public from white bread by gradual 
means instead of forcing them to eat 4 
wheatmeal loaf without any alternative. 

A writer in the National Association 
Review, the journal of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, Confectioners 


(Continued on page 79.) 
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Historic Mill Stones 


@ Unused By lowa’s Miller- 
Governor, They Now Make 
Park Gateway 


Stones for a millrace of one of Iowa’s 
most historic old mills, have been built 
into a gateway for the park at Clermont, 
Iowa, and the structure presented to the 
town by a son of the former miller. 

The stones are hewn granite boulder 
rocks, hauled in the late 60s many miles 
over the dirt roads of those days to build 
a millrace for the mill on the Turkey 
River at Clermont, owned and managed 
by William Larrabee, later one of Iowa’s 
most distinguished governors. 

The mill race, however, never was 
built, for not long after they had been 
brought to the millsite, Mr. Larrabee 
sold the mill. The cut stones have been 
kept in piles in Clermont by the Larra- 
bee family for the many years since. 

Within the past few weeks, Frederick 
Larrabee, son of William Larrabee, has 
had skilled stone workers prepare the 
granite rocks, and set them up in two 
pillars at either side of the parkway at 
Clermont. A _ fan-shaped wing, made 
from wedge-shaped stones, which Wil- 
liam Larrabee had prepared to use in 
the archway of millrace, extend out at 
the base of each pillar. 

A bronze placque has been set in the 
left pillar inscribed: “In memory of the 
Founders and Early Settlers of Cler- 
mout.” Among those listed is “J. Thomp- 
son,” who in the early ’50s built the dam 
and mill on the Turkey River at Cler- 
mont, which he shortly after sold to 
William Larrabee. 


THE GRAIN GRINDING 
MORTAR IN ROME 

The earliest Roman writer who men- 
tions the grain grinding mortars, Plautus, 
was not only “comicorus facetissimus,” 
who amused the ancient world with his 
witty comedies; he was also a pistor who 
had worked at corn mills. 

In one favorite play when the miser, 
Euclio, of Athens, bids his housekeeper 
as he leaves home to lock up the house 
and lend nothing to neighbors, she ex- 
claims: 

“But the knife, hatchet, pestle and 
mortar: utensils that neighbors are al- 
ways borrowing?” 

In another comedy we find evidence 
that grinding grain in private houses 
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was still the duty of the maid servant, the 
merchant declaring: 

“We need no domestic woman servant, 
save one who can weave, grind at the 
mill, chop wood, make yarn, etc.” 

Frequent allusions to slaves or crim- 
inals laboring at mills occur; opulent 
housekeepers punishing their slaves and 
servants by sending them to drudge in 
the combined mill and bakery (the pis- 
trinum, as the Romans called it) at- 
tached to their houses; and criminals 
being sentenced to penal labor at state 
mills. 

Here we find, therefore, the origin in 
Greece of a custom that prevailed for 
half a dozen subsequent centuries. 

Very briefly after Plautus, if not at 
the same period, flourished Cato (232-147 
B.C.), whose only entire work now ex- 
tant, a treatise on husbandry, contains 
a passing reference to the pestle shod 
with iron, ‘fistula ferrata, the nature of 
which was explained two centuries later 
by Pliny. 

Troy was destroyed in 1184 B.C., and 
Rome founded in 753 B.C; and though 
till about 200 B.C., we have no actual 
knowledge of Roman milling, we may 
safely conclude that, with the Greek sad- 
dlestone, the mortar was in use. 

Pliny (23-79 A.D.) writing about two 
centuries after Plautus, whose works he 
of course knew well, describes the intro- 
duction of the Greek pounders or pis- 
tores into Rome as taking place after 
the death of the poet who so frequently 
mentions them: 

“There were no bakers in Rome till 
the war with King Perseus [of Mace- 
donia], more than 580 years after the 
building of the city: the citizens of old 
time used to bake their own bread; this 
being a womanly occupation as among 
many people it is now.” 

Pliny goes on to state that “the des- 





oh 


hla UU wfc) allill{i; 


ignation ‘pistor’ was applied to the person 
who pounded (pinsebat) the spelt”; and 
elsewhere adds, “the name of Pilumnus 
was given to him who invented the 
pilum or pestle used in the bakery for 
pounding corn.” The mortar had, in 
fact, been generally used for mashing 
from very early ages, as it was, indeed, 
till very modern times. 


After 93 Years 





Fire Destroys Historic 
Old Mill in Wisconsin 


The 93-year-old mill erected by the 
Langdon Brothers when Cambria, Wis., 
was still known as Florence, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The four-story 
structure was erected in 1848 and was in 
active use up to about 10 years ago. In 
recent years it was owned by the federal 
government. 

The mill was one of the historic spots 
in this community. It was an addition to 
a sawmill erected in 1844 by the Langdon 
Brothers. The Langdons, after erecting 
the grist mill, were unable to purchase 
the necessary equipment and in 1849 a 
man by the name of Bell advanced the 
necessary funds. He became owner when 
the builders were unable to meet pay- 
ments. Bell renamed the community Bell- 
ville and sold his interest in 1857 to J. A. 
Jones and Evan Edwards who employed 
Gabriel Williams as miller. He later be- 
came proprietor, and eventually the mill 
passed into the hands of his son David G. 
Williams and his grandsons, Frank and 
George Williams. When Jones and Ed- 
wards took over the mill the village’s 
name was changed to Cambria. 

The old frame mill was replaced by a 
$40,000 structure with the latest equip- 
ment of that time in 1871. 
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Emergency Measure 


@ Utah Baker Saves Damage 
By Well- placed Sacks of 
Flour 


When disaster in the form of gales or 
cloudbursts threatens to damage the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Ogden, Utah, Fred 
A. Kuhlmann, manager, runs for sacks 
of flour. 

And he saves considerable loss to the 
bakery by doing so. 

For example, when an early August 
cloudburst brought 1.40 inches of mois- 
ture in 59 minutes—and turned the heart 
of the business district and the section 
around his plant into a sea of rainwater 
—Mr. Kuhlmann dashed for some flour. 

He used 20 sacks of flour placed about 
the basement opening to keep out the 
water. The flour was worth $6.50 per 
sack, or a total of $130 for the 20 bags, 
but it was worth it many times over, he 
says, as the basement was filled with 
stacks of paper cartons. The flour was 
ruined, but the paper supplies saved. 

A few years ago, when a gale threat- 
ened to blow the corrugated tin roof 
from the new addition to the bakery 
which was being completed, Mr. Kuhl- 
mann used sacks of flour to anchor the 
tin roof, saving $20,000 worth of stock 
and equipment from being at the mercy 
of the storm in an unroofed plant. 

DISCOURSE ON DOUGHNUTS 
Grandmother came from the East 

And a doughnut to her was a cruller. 
Her crock held our favorite feast— 

Fresh doughnuts, a toothsome brown 

color. 


I wish I had grandmother's knack 
With fat and sugar and flour. 

The thought of her doughnuts turns back 
The clock to childhood’s bright hour. 


While the fat heated up in the kettle 
She rolled out the dough—not (oo 
thin— 
And I, very much on my mettle, 
Was permitted to put the holes in. 


The memory of doughnuts, fresh made, 
Has induced me now and again 
To fry up a batch. I’m repaid 
By laughter and sneers from my men. 
The greasy old “sinkers” are flat 
And since what I get when I fry them 
Is a houseful of odorous fat 
I've concluded it’s better to buy them. 
Exotse Wane Hackert. 
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WE MUST HAVE BEEN MISTAKEN 


OR several weeks past Washington wiseacres have 

been predicting a “shake-up” in the national 
defense organization which would clear up the White 
House bottleneck and free American brains and brawn 
to carry on with its production job. Finally, with the 
President filled with chuckling whimsicalities over his 
dramatic “somewhere at sea” conference with Mr. 
Churchill, the great news broke last Friday morning. 

Our newspaper headlined it “U. S. Defense Shake- 
Up.” Here at last was the event, and we entered 
joyously into reading the story of the choosing of a 
group of our great, strong men to effect the end of 
quibbling and fiddling and thereby restore the nation’s 
confidence and put an end to war “apathy.” Then 
right away we came upon the name of Henry Agard 
Wallace, Vice President of the United States, as 
chieftain of the strong men, the great leader, the high 
spirit to instill and inspire new faith and trust, knight 
of industry, super-administrator to “determine how the 
nation’s supply of materials, power, fuel and other 
commodities shall be divided between military needs 
and civilian population.” 

Then we read on to find that the rest of the new 
blood and fire was to be supplied by Knudson, Hill- 
man, Knox, Stimson, Henderson and Harry the Hop, 
—old wine in new bottles, with only Ickes missing 
from the bin. Here were the men who have been doing 
the overlapping and frictioning reassembled to give 
themselves orders to put an end to it. This is the 
group that, meeting under the new and somewhat 
fancier name of Supply, Priorities and Allocation 
Board, henceforth will administer to end all adminis- 
trations. 

It probably is unimportant and may even be a 
convenience that this board, by merely changing chairs 
and pushing different buttons, can remajn in continu- 
ous session juggling orders to itself as a prestidigitateur 
juggles his hat, cane and cigar. Whiskers on, whiskers 
off, new sign on the door, new personalities, new 
titles, no man even having to meet himself coming back. 

And to no member are these multiple characteristics 
more fitting than to the new super-chairman, long 
trained in the agricultural reform field to play Uncle 
Tom, Eliza Crossing the Ice and the drum major in 
the street parade. Already he was chief of the com- 
mittee, of much the same composition, to supervise 
our world-wide economic defense during and after 
the war; now he is chief of all of the things mentioned 
in his new assignment; and all the while he is chief, 
if that title applies, of the Senate of the United States. 

Which leads us to cut back to our caption. All 
through the years since the President chose Mr. Wal- 
lace for Secretary of Agriculture because, as he put 
it, he “liked the cut of his jib,” we have found fault, 
probably many times out of turn, with Mr. Wallace 
and his ideals and ideas. We have not liked his play- 
ing around with the difficulties of our farmers, with 
crops and markets, as if they were a mere basket of 
toys which could be set up and knocked down, gilded 
and ungilded, thrown about and picked up—anything 
for experiment. We have not liked his discipleship 
in the train of Pharaoh and Joseph, his absurd “ever 
normal granary,” his jugglings with prices and sur- 
pluses, his philosophy of scarcity presented under 
trickily euphonious names, his reckless misuse of bil- 
lions, timed less to seedtime and harvest than to the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of November 
bienniums. We have not liked the patronizing plausi- 
bilities in which he has been second only to his chief. 

But now we come to the showdown and to the 
confession which we made in the beginning—we must 
have been mistaken. For this man now ranks second 
in authority to the man who has come to possess 
more power than any other individual in the world at 
time when the fate of civilization may depend upon 
the wise use of that power. And the man chosen as 
Second in command turns out to be a man whom, to 
put it with every courtesy to high office, few others 
Would have chosen. 

Of course, if the Vice President’s selection for 
these new labors and responsibilities is of a decorative 
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character and in considerable part to avoid political 
and other complications, our confession of being mis- 
taken is withdrawn without prejudice. 
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WHY IS A PRIORITY? 


OMEWHAT on the same subject, our observation 

suggests that another of the reasons for the war 
“apathy” complained about by the President and run- 
of-the-bin authorities at Washington is the general 
resentment of the confusion about priorities. This is, 
as we see it, by no means the result of any resentment 
of actually needed priorities to reduce civilian con- 
sumption and so clear the way for maximum defense 
effort, but wholly of priorities talky-talk and boister- 
ous threats as a means to stimulate “war conscious- 
ness.” 

It is one thing to go without things, even to make 
sacrifices in whatever activity we may be engaged, as 
a contribution to all-out defense either of this country 
itself or of human freedom as a whole. Few people 
are disposed to object to that. Indeed, most people 
are willing, even eager, to do their full share, just as 
they stand ready and willing to pay mounting taxes 


providing they are fairly and decently imposed and _ 


the proceeds fairly and decently spent in the country’s 
service. 

But it is quite another thing to be made a com- 
munity of white rats for observation of the effects of a 
nauseous flood of obviously phony threats and hints 
of priorities and restraints and restrictions clearly to 
stimulate “war consciousness” or merely to give little 
men in big places a chance to flash their badges of 
transient authority and shout “you ain’t seen nothing 
yet.” With every right and perfectly good and patri- 
otic conscience, people are getting very tired and 
bored with this whole confusion of priority bluster, in 
much the same fashion that they are tired, bored and 
increasingly resentful of the constant threat that “the 
government is going to take over” this or that because 
it lacks the courage to put a few thousand conscience- 
less labor racketeers under restraint as enemies of 
the people. 

It has been. our fortune, or otherwise, to know a 
fair number of men who have been drafted—with the 
aid of their precinct captain or perhaps a Senator of 
the Republic—for positions of some authority in one 
or another of the numberless spending agencies of 
government. Mostly these are men who had gotten 
along just fairly well or not at all on the jobs they 
had before. A considerable number needed the jobs 
badly, and no small number managed to pluck them- 
selves jobs at much better pay than they ever before 
had earned. At the moment we cannot recall one of 
these who did not promptly and does not now regard 
his connection with the government as a career. Fur- 
thermore—and this is a rather curious outcropping— 
it is quite characteristic of these men to assume a 
somewhat patronizing attitude toward their former as- 
sociates and become, in fact as well as in pay, ardent 
believers in the philosophy of programmed and offi- 
cially directed industry. And it is these men who now 
are thinking up and passing out the orders covering 
what we are to make and buy and sell and do and— 
we are not so far from it—write or say. 

Democracy is almost inescapably synonymous with 
confusion in government. It never has been and never 
is likely to be efficient. Yet, in this present emer- 
gency, we have fair and reasonable right to expect 
a more orderly and fairer procedure than the incred- 
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ible confusion and indecision now present in govern- 
ment from the very high places to the least of the 
servants of the people. What patriotism could fail to 
wobble when asked to comply with show-off priorities 
in face of intolerable government wastes; of thousands 
idle because of jurisdictional leadership strife; of 
Ickes and his filling station bluster? 


. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








FAIR BREAD PRICE ADJUSTMENTS 


| he is gratifying to note in this season of widespread 
industrial confusion, with the newspapers filled with 
headlines about price “floors” and “ceilings” and 
threats of all manner of “controls,” that fair and 
reasonable adjustments in bread prices to reflect 
greatly advanced costs of production are proceeding 
in orderly fashion without the screaming protests nor- 
mally characteristic of wartime conditions. 

Price Administrator Henderson’s first bread price 
order was, while sufficiently temperate in tone, charged 
with implications of counter measures against any 
advance in bread prices. He wanted to be “con- 
sulted” in advance. Fortunately, the simple and direct 
presentation of facts and figures in proofs of the 
legitimacy of bread price adjustments to compensate 
for rising costs caused the control authority to amend 
its initial attitude and indicate all tolerance toward 
price advance within justifiable limits. 

The result of this wise and welcome change in 
front is that, either by minor increases in price or 
reduction in loaf sizes, the necessary added income 
from sales has been made available to bakers without, 
we have every reason to believe, any “profiteering” 
or any unreasoning outcry by press or public. It is 
true that this may yet appear. Yet, with steadily 
mounting employment, wages and all other income 
and with the background of essential fairness charac- 
teristic of American public opinion when not misled 
by self-serving agitation, it is entirely possible that all 
fair and reasonable bread price adjustments may be 
effected without a “millionaire robbers” outcry. 

For many years the whole chain of processing wheat 
into bread has been the victim of reckless political 
damning in connection wtih the high and holy cause 
of farmer “relief.” Today, with farmers “relieved” 
by fully restored parity price and purchasing power 
and with the whole trend and temper of government 
leaning strongly toward yet further benefits to favored 
agriculture, food prices are becoming almost immune 
in the nation-wide controls to forestall inflation. The 
milling and baking industries are likely, so long as 
they behave themselves, to benefit from this situation. 
But in expressing this view we particularly accent the 
phrase “behave themselves.” 

As a matter of simple truth, based on the long 
time record, there is actually little danger of any 
“profiteering” in these industries. There have been, 
it is true, seasons of good times in both milling and 
baking, but, aside from the brief period when baking 
went to town on the consolidation and stock peddling 
route, neither industry ever has revealed any ability to 
make inordinate profits even under the most favorable 
conditions. Milling is shown by its own record of the 
past decade to be fundamentally incapable of pricing 
its products to the injury of anybody but itself. Bak- 
ers, because their competition always is local, are not 
quite so helpless in the matter of adding reasonable 
earnings to their costs in price-making, but they still 
are far from good at it; and “bread wars” continue 
to take their toll. 

In any event, there is not the slightest danger that 
there will be any “profiteering” on the staff of life 
unless—and the saving of this single exception appears 
searcely worth-while—the government plays so many 
tricks with floors and ceilings in its wheat controls 
and price thimblerigging as to up-end all orderly 
procedure in both industries and actually create wholly 
speculative profits for them. Aside from this, govern- 
ment need do no more than keep a weather eye on 
these industries, and the public will continue to get its 
best and cheapest food without any processor sand- 
bagging anywhere along the line: 
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OUR relationship with the bakery 
for which you work is an ex- 

tremely important part of selling. 
Unless this is cordial, friendly and with 
mutual respect on the part of both you 
and your employer you cannot do your 


best work. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


YOU AND THE BAKERY 


From a Series of Talks With Bakery Salesmen 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


The responsibility for this relationship 
rests upon both you and the bakery. 
At the moment, however, we are inter- 
ested only in the salesman’s part of this 
relationship. This was aptly pictured 
as follows by Henry W. Stanley, secre- 
tary-manager of the Chamber of Com- 


merce, Hot Springs, Ark., in a discussion 
before a group of bakery sales directors. 

He said: 

“When the merchandise manager has 
brought his merchandise to the sales 
floor, his task is largely completed. When 
the advertising manager has brought the 


customer into the store, he has gone 
his limit. It is then the task of the 
sales person to step into the breach 


and MAKE THE SALE.” 

Such a relationship is equally true in 
wholesale or house-to-house bakery sell- 
ing. 

We are assuming that you are working 
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Takes Up Little Space 


The new Colborne Rotary Pie Machine is the 
smallest complete unit ever built—when not in use 
it can be pushed out of the way. This machine 
can increase your pie output without increasing 
your employees, for it makes 500 large pies per 
hour or 1,500 small pies per hour with only three 
operators. 


QUALITY AT HIGH SPEED 


Even when running at top speed, this unit produces pies 
of uniform quality and positive eye appeal. You enjoy the 
economy of quick production plus the extra sales that 
come with a good product. 


EASY TO OWN 


Save space in your pie department. Increase your 
margin of profit and total profits, too, with this All-Steel 
Rotary Pie Machine. It is surprisingly easy to own. Send 
the coupon for full information. 


seee@ PIE MACHINERY for MORE PIE PROFITS eee: 


r 
| COLBORNE MFG. CO., 
157 W. Division St., Chicago, Il. 


Send me full information on the new style Rotary Pie Machine. 
Show me how it will increase my profits. 
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Colborne 
Manufacturing Co. 


Pie Machinery for Over 35 Years 


157 W. Division St. Chicago, Illinois 
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for an average, well managed bakery, 
which appreciates the necessity of the 
proper relationship with its salesmen. 
If that is the case, your first step js 
complete loyalty to your firm. No com. 
pany is perfect, and undoubtedly your 
employer will do 


things occasionally 


which you do not understand. However, 
he has the responsibility of managing 
the business and generally is doing the 
best he can to make it successful. 
When customers and prospects become 
aware of your loyalty to your firm they 
will believe that the company must be 
all right for you to regard it as you 
do, and you have taken one of the in- 
portant steps forward in selling. People 
like to buy from a bakery which they 
respect. Your loyalty is an important 
factor in creating that respect. Don't 
forget that this helps you as well as the 
bakery, for it increases your own sales. 
You cannot, of course, develop or main- 
tain a feeling of loyalty to your bakery 
if misunderstandings exist between you 
and the employer or supervisor under 
whom you work. 


Nor can these mis- 


understandings be straightened out if 
you nurse them privately in your own 
mind. They wi!l only become magnified 
as time goes on. 

If something occurs in your relation- 
ship with your company which you don't 
understand; if you feel that you have 
been unfairly blamed for a decrease in 
your sales; if you feel that the volume 
of your sales could be increased by bet- 
ter co-operation from other departments 
of the bakery, or if you merely feel 
that you have gotten in a rut, have a 
personal talk with your route supervisor, 
sales manager or owner of the business. 

Frequently whatever may be troubling 
you is really a minor factor which can 
ea:ily be adjusted, but certainly this can- 
not be done unless you have a frank 
talk with some executive of the bakery. 
And in nearly all cases you will find 
these executives glad to discuss 
It will pay 
through increased sales, to take advan- 
tage of their co-operation. 


your 


problems with you. you, 


If you are working for a small whole- 
sale or house-to-house bakery, you can 
usually take your problems to the owner 
or manager of the business. If you are 
connected with a larger organization your 
contacts are generally with route super- 


visors or sales directors. In either case, 


however, it is to your advantage to make * 


your relationship with these men cordial. 
Not only will your actual sales work be 
improved, but you will, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, have a greater feeling of loyalty 
to your bakery. As we 
pointed out, that also results in better 
selling. 


previ yusly 


Some are, unfortunately, 
afraid to discuss their problems with 


They 


salesmen 


executives of their companies. 
fear that this will create the impression 
that they are not sufficiently familiar with 
their work. 

As a matter of fact, exactly the op- 
posite situation exists. We have heard 
many bakery sales managers and route 
supervisors say that they wished s:les- 
men would talk to them more freely 
about their problems, for they believed 
they could help them far more through 
personal conversations than in group 
meetings. But if you don’t take your 
problems to your sales director, he won't 
know what is causing you the most dif- 
ficulty, nor will he be able to help you 
as'much as he otherwise would. 


(Continued on page 77.) 
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Also for Economy 


“The ADMIRAL” 


Ze HD Lee FlourMills 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bakers Often Thank Us for Fine Quality 


Through our two-score years of milling fine 
flour we have won the gratitude and loyalty 
of many a baker customer. T hat is at the heart 
of “American Eagle” quality. That is what we 
value above all else. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 





Salina “~~ Kan Sas 














Trade-Mark Registered 
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Because the increasing diversion to 
direct defense needs of equipment, met- 
als and other raw materials is creating 
a more serious situation in the equipment 
field, bakers are urged to take stock of 
their requirements for the next 12 months 


at least and to do all in their power to 











HEN this Western baker* saw 
the sparkling white crumb color, 
the fine grain and texture, and tasted 
the full satisfying flavor of his new 
loaf made with 1% of WYTASE, he 
knew it was the kind of bread con- 


sumers would go for. 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERS URGED TO FILL EQUIPMENT 
NEEDS IMMEDIATELY 


———=<—— 


Some Bakers Already Reported to Be Having Difficulty in Obtaining 
Repairs—A.B.A. Advises Early Purchase 
of Requirements 


fill them. The American Bakers Associ- 
ation points out that many bakers are 
already having difficulty in obtaining 
equipment, repair parts and material. 
The A.B.A. makes the following sug- 
gestions to bakers: 
1. Carefully survey your present and 


prospective needs for equipment, parts, 
etc. 

2. Start immediately to secure these 
equipment, parts, ete. through every 
available source, new or second-hand. Do 
not overlook small dealers, hardware 
houses, etc.—even junk yards. You can 


purchase anything you want, wherever 


you can get it—from the equipment 
manufacturer, hardware store, junk yard, 
or anywhere else—if it is in stock, with- 
out a priority order, but if the equip- 
ment manufacturer must buy raw mate- 
rials or supplies to fill your order, he 
may need a priority order from you to 


SAYS WESTERN BAKER* 


WYTASE IS THE BEST 


/ 


IN SIX MONTHS. 


THIS LOAF WITH 1% OF 


BREAD YOU’VE EVER MADE. 


WITH THIS KIND OF LOAF, 
I?LL DOUBLE MY BUSINESS 


\ 







Make the kind of loaf you know 
will bring you more business—with 
WYTASE and unbleached (or lightly 
bleached) flour. Give your doughs 
the flavor advantage of slow unhur- 
ried fermentation and the whitening 


action of nature’s own process, to 
produce the whiter, more flavorful 


breads that consumers want. 
in your WYTASE representative or 
write to J. R. Short Milling Com- 
pany today for full information. 


Call 


*Original report on file. 
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pass on to his source of supply before 
he can obtain it. 

3. If what you need is not available, 
ask at the nearest OPM office for prior- 
ity form “PD-1,” fill it in and file jt 
with OPM according to the instructions, 
There is an OPM representative at each 
of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks, where 
you can obtain this form and further de- 
tails. If you are not near a local OPM 
Overlook, 
Assistant Deputy Director of Priorities, 
Room 5708, Social 
Washington, D. C. In case of an emer- 


office, you can write to J. L, 


Security Building, 
gency, you can wire Mr. Overlook, ex- 
plaining the emergency. 


4. Write to the Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, J 


Washington, D. C., and order the pam- 
phlet “PRIORITIES AND DEFENSE” 
(free). Also “DEFENSE,” the official 
weekly bulletin of the Office of Emer- 
gency Management (75c per year). 

According to the July 1 announcement 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply stating that the baking 
industry would be granted priorities on 
repair and maintenance materials and 
equipment, these priority orders will cov- 
er repair and maintenance needs only 
and not new equipment. 

“Maintenance” means “the upkeep of 
property and equipment.” “Repair” 
means the “restoration of property and 
equipment to a sound state after wear 
and tear, damage, destruction of parts, 
or the like. These terms include replace- 
ment of parts which have been worn out, 
damaged or destroyed, but do not in- 
clude replacement when the new part or 
parts represent a changeover in model, 
the introduction of superior type equip- 
ment to replace usable equipment of an 
older or inferior type or design, or a 


substitution more extensive than_ that | 


which is necessary to replace the part or 
parts that are worn out, damaged or de- 
stroyed.” 

In any case, even after a top priority 
rating is given to bakers and other food 
processors, it must be remembered that 
such a rating does not guarantee that 
equipment needs will be filled. If mili- 
tary requirements cover the entire sup- 
ply of a particular material or piece of 
equipment, civilian priority ratings be 
come meaningless as long as that condi- 
tion exists. 

After conferring with every agency in 
Washington that has authority or influ 
ence in priority policies or administra 
tion, ABA President Schumaker has 
conveyed the following message to E. R 
Stettinius, Jr., Director of Priorities, 
OPM; and William S. Knudsen, Director 
General, OPM: 

“Bread baking is no longer done in the 
home. Our citizens, both military and 
civilian, depend upon commercial bakers 
for their daily bread. Many army camps 
are entirely dependent on commer¢itl 
bakeries and are now being supplied se” 
eral million pounds of bread per week. 

“30,000 bakers are anxiously awaiting 
word as to how they can take care of 
their maintenance and repairs. In the 
larger plants a breakdown at one poitl 
in the line might close the entire plant 


* 


” 


If in any community bakeries are obliged ‘ 


to close because of this lack of attentio 
to their needs for maintenance and Tt 
pairs, OPM must accept the responsibil 
ity. It would seriously affect the morale 
of our civilian population in any comm 
nity should it be known that attentio 
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to their daily bread requirements has 
been neglected. 





ilable, “An immediate and suitable priority 
prior- rating for bakery maintenance and re- 
file it pairs is most urgently requested.” 
ctions. ——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
t each EGYPT FLOUR LAW PASSES 
where The sale of wheat flour mixed with a 
rer de- flour other than rice or maize is pro- 
OPM hibited, according to a proclamation is- 
erlook, sued by the Military Governor of Egypt, 
orities, June 2, 1941, and sppesring in the Jour- 
‘ilding, nal Officiel of that date. The propor- 
tion of rice or maize flour in the mixture 
“ is not to exceed 10%. The statement 
> © “wheat flour mixed,” with the types of 
flour mixed and their exact proportions, 
nt of as well as the weight in okes or kilo- 


Office, J grams, must be clearly inscribed, in Ara- 





- pam- bic, either on the package or on a slip 
UN SE” pasted onto the package. 

official ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Kmer- 


): BELOW NORMAL VOLUME IN 


— MILWAUKEE FLOUR SALES 
baking MuwavKkeE, Wis.—Although there has 
ties on 4 been some improvement in flour sales the 
ls and past month, brokers and local flour mill 
ill eov- representatives continue to report a “be- 
ls only low normal” sales volume. Several com- 


ment that the apparent lack of interest 
on the part of the buyer is no doubt the 
result of the widespread publicity that 
has been given the large wheat crops this 
year. This, they say, has caused buyers 
to dispute current prices as being too 
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features of the convention business. On 
Monday, Harry Van Trees, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., and G. S. Torvik, 
Swift & Co., will demonstrate “Cakes” 
and “Puff Pastry,” respectively; Tues- 
day, Max Cyliax, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Charles D. Kenney, Procter & Gamble, 
George Kransel, National Grain Yeast 
Corp., and A. J. Forsman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., will cover “Puff 
Pastry,” “Puff Pastry and Danish Pas- 
try,” “Cookies and Pies,” “Danish Pas- 
tries,” and “Refrigerated Doughs, Top- 
pings and Fillings,” respectively. 


Monday evening’s annual “Allied 


Trades Night,” sponsored by the WF & 
BATA for the retail and wholesale 
force of the baking industry, will 
be aboard the Milwaukee Clipper, 
new million dollar cross-lake boat, dur- 
ing a four-hour cruise on Lake Michigan. 
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AUTO CRASH KILLS F, G. SEARS 

PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Frederick G. Sears, 
for more than 20 years in the employ of 
Washburn Crosby Co., died of a skull 
fracture he sustained on the morning of 
Aug. 19 when his automobile crashed 
into a traffic light on the Northside, 
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Pittsburgh, as Mr. Sears was on his way 
to his home in Brookside Farms. Mr. 
Sears was in his forty-fifth year. He 
is survived by his widow. The funeral, 
on Aug. 21, was largely attended by mem- 
bers of the flour and allied trades. 
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OPENS BROKERAGE OFFICE 
New York, N. Y.—William C. Duncan, 
who recently resigned from the Tanner- 
Duncan-Siney Corp., New York, to enter 
the flour brokerage business on his own 
account Sept. 1, has opened an office at 
282 Madison Avenue, New York. 





AMERICAN 


ince the introduction of the new, 
improved American “Ideal’’ Divider, 
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DIVIDER 


Here is valuable proof of the advan- 
tages of the American “Ideal” Divider. 
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BUSY PROGRAM PLANNED 
FOR WISCONSIN BAKERS 


Mitwavxee, Wis—Wisconsin’s “Miss 
nergy” for 1941 will be selected as a 
ature of the thirty-sixth annual con- 
fention of the Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
on, to be held at Plankinton Hotel in 
ilwaukee, Sept. 8-10, according to Fred 
aufenburg, executive secretary of the 
ate association. Selection will be made 
onday afternoon, Sept. 8, with corona- 
on to highlight the annual dinner dance 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Laufenburg has also announced 
led tradesmen who will be in charge 
the six demonstrations that will be 





the actual experience of users has led 
to constantly increasing orders for this 
superior piece of make-up equipment. 

Customers who ordered one of these 
machines have ordered additional 
“Ideal’’ Dividers. One bakery reports a 
substantial increase in the size of their 
loaves with the same ingredients as 
when a divider of another make was 
used. The most favorable reports reach 
us from all sections of the country. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


It offers you amazing accuracy plus 
long, trouble-free machine life. By avoid- 
ing costly variations in scaling weights 
it lowers production costs. Because it 
assures a finer, more uniform loaf of 
bread it is a definite aid to sales. 


In performance, accuracy, appear- 
ance, and operating convenience, the 
American “Ideal” Divider offers you the 
finest divider on the market today. It 
will pay you to write, now, for complete 
information and prices. 
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Quick Apeemrcnanceacmen sel 


Action Scannell 


Questions 





Question—What is the calory content Answer.—A pure fruit jam must be acter of the sugar granules. The gran- 
of a pound of toast as compared to a composed of not less than 45% fruit to ules of corn sugar are smaller and less 
pound of bread?—W. N., Ga 55 lbs of sugar. sharp than those of granulated sugar. 

Answer.—A_ pound of toast will con- v ¥¥ 
tain about 1,400 calories and a pound of Question. — Why doesn’t corn sugar Question —Will the use of a dough 
bread about 1,200 calories. crezm up as light in a cake mix as fine divider punish the dough to such an ex- 

¥ ¥ granulated sugar?—M. V., S. D. tent that the quality of the finished loaf 

Question.—What is the composition of Answer.—The difference in creaming is affected?—J. N., N. Y. 

a pure fruit jam?—D. H., Wash. volume is undoubtedly due to the char- Answer.—Some doughs can stand more 





Cerelose is Pure Dextrose 





THE ENERGY SUGAR OF SCIENCE 
THE ENERGY SUGAR OF FERMENTATION 


Doctors and scientists know Dextrose as a primary 
source of energy for the human system. 

In the bakery, Dextrose provides the energy for 
fermentation of the dough. Even when other sugars 
are used, they must be broken down by the action 
of the yeast to provide the essential Dextrose. 

Bakers know Dextrose best under the trade name 
CERELOSE. They have watched its development 
from the earliest crude stages to a pure, gleam- 
ing white crystalline sugar. They know that, while 
other manufacturers have welcomed it, the special 
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trees, and in the blood stream of the human 
body. Its most economical source today is 


use in food processing, Dextrose is known to 
bakers under the trade name CERELOSE. 











CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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requirements that bakers faced in making yeast- 
dough products really spurred science to perfect 
this sugar and make it available commercially. 

So today, much of the finest bread, rolls and 
sweet doughs in thousands of bakeries, is made 
with CERELOSE. 

These bakers find it gives them the rich, lively 
crust color they want, mellow toasting quality, excel- 
lent grain, texture and volume. 

Here indeed is the modern sugar for bakers. 
Why not place a trial order today? 


Long recognized by science as one of the 
most valuable sugars found in nature, Dex- 
trose is present in the juices of plants, sap of 
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punishment than others. If the compres- 
sion is too great or the reaction on the 
dough when forcing part of the dough 
taken into the dough chamber out into 
the pockets, is more than that certain 
dough can stand, the results will show 
up in the finished bread. 


¥Y ¥ 


Question.—Is it preferable to use 
sweet cream butter instead of sour cream 
butter in Danish rolls and coffee cakes? 
—E. H., Me. 

Answer.—As sour cream butter has a 
much more pronounced butter flavor 
than sweet cream butter, it is in our 
opinion better to use the sour cream 
butter. 


¥Y ¥ 


Question— When a cookie formula calls 
for pastry flour and only cake flour is 
available, what will the difference be in 
the finished product?—L. S., Missouri. 

An: wer—The cookies containing cake 
flour will have less spread. The flavor may 
also be adversely affected, due to less 
caramelization of sugar in the thicker 
cookies. 


¥Y ¥ 


Question. — What are the _ possible 
causes for blisters on the crust of our 
bread?—F. J., Minn. 

Answer.—The following are some pos- 
sible causes: (1) Too much top heat in 
oven; (2) Very slack dough: (3) Young 
dough; (4) Excessive steam in_ the 
proofbox; (5) Careless molding; (6) Im- 
proper mixing; (7) Rough handling at 
the oven; (8) Improper machining 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Will a straight or a sponge 
rye dough give the best results when 
making rye bread by machine?—N. T., 
Kans. 

Answer.—It is the general opinion that 
sponge doughs give better results. The 
doughs made by. the sponge process are 
somewhat more pliable and dry. Some- 
what less dusting flour is required and 
more uniform loaves will result. 

vy 

Question —In figuring the amount of 
salt that should be used in pie crust, is 
the flour or shortening the basis on which 
to figure it?—E. H, Minn. 

Answer.— The proper method is to 
base the amount of salt on the total 
weight of the formula. Usually 1-1'%2% 
of salt is figured for each 10 lbs of 
dough. 


 - 


Question. What is the difference be 
tween strained honey and extracted 
honey.—K. W., Wise. 

Answer. — Strained honey is _ honey 
which has been removed from the 
crushed comb by straining. Extracted 
honey is honey which has been separated 
from the uncrushed comb by centrifugal 
force or gravity. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Why should devils food and 
molasses cakes be on the alkaline side?— 
H. S., Ia. 

Answer.—When these cakes are on the 
alkaline side, the crumb color is greatly 
improved. White cakes have the best 
crumb color when the cakes are some 





what on the acid side. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
poe — ——_ By Carroll K. Michener = 


AMONG THE BULRUSHES. — The 
boys around this shop used to be pretty 
frivolous in the good old days. Of course 
—they were not up against the facts of 
life like we are today. A pretty good 
example is the page of nonsense we saw 
lately in an issue of 1906—which was 
before the series of world wars and de- 
pressions and new deals began. This 
was the introductory foolishness: 

“While making an excavation near Al- 
exandria, Egypt, recently, a company of 
archeologists discovered a great number 
of granite blocks deeply cut in hiero- 
glyphic characters, with illustrations in 
bas-relief. ‘Translation proved them to 
be a transcript of parts of the Egyptian 
Miller, a milling journal apparently pub- 
lished at Alexandria about the year 232 
B.C., during the reign of Ptolemy ITI. 
The original letter was probably lettered 
on papyrus, but the transcript was later 
laboriously graven on enduring granite in 
order that the record might be pre- 
served, THe Norruwestern MILier has 
had the entire series of hieroglyphic 
characters translated by R. E. Sterling 
and presents portions below, with the 
original illustrations carefully reproduced 
by its artist, Mr. Graves, It is interest- 
ing to observe that millers of that time 
were troubled by much the same prob- 
lems as are those of the present day and 
trade conditions appear to have been sim- 
ilar to those of our own time. The Mu1- 
ER regrets that space forbids the print- 
ing of the entire publication. A complete 
translation may be seen at this office; the 
original granite blocks are preserved in 
the British Museum.—Ebrror.” 

To give you a little more precise indi- 
cation of the flavor of those Rabelaisian 
days of 1906, here are a few of the draw- 
ings and some of the accompanying text: 

The Cheops Valley Millers Association 
met at Thebes last Members 
present reported wheat in good condi- 
tion notwithstanding the late Nile flood. 

Member Ramerod 

proposed a_ novel 

plan for consolida- 
tion of mills look- 
ing to the reduc- 
tion of cost of ma- 
terial and manufac- 
ture, limiting of 
output and mainte- 
After prolonged dis- 
cussion, resulting in the demise of sev- 
eral members, the plan was tahled as im- 
practical and probably illegal. 


moon. 








nance of prices. 


oR 


The Alexandria §& Rome Trireme Co. 
announces that it will no longer be re- 
sponsible for loss on flour shipped in 
papyrus covering. Only packages made 
of tanned skins, stout wood or beaten 
bronze will be accepted hereafter, save 
at shipper’s risk. Alexandria millers re- 











sent the ruling and by first heavy freight 
will dispatch a hundred stone hiero- 
glyphic blocks with graven protest. 


¥ ¥ 


Crop Expert Jo Knes, who is travel- 
ing in Euthopia, reports from Adule, on 
swimming courier by Nile high-flood, that 
black rust, chinch bug, elephant beetle, 
scarab and sacred 
ox are raising Ned 
with the wheat in 
that region. He 
has also discovered 
drouth spores on 
the straw, and the 
bark on the north side of the trees un- 
usually thick. The goose bone, he says, 
is thin. Mr. Knes believes that no more 
than a hundred barge loads of inferior 
grain will come down the Nile this 
season. 

¥ ¥ 

Three hundred packages of flour for 
the west were lost in the wreck of the 
Ptolemy II off the point eighteen suns 
since. A hundred or more galleymen 


were also drowned. No insurance. 


¥ ¥ 


The Pyramid Milling Co., which has 
given other millers 
much trouble 
through its prac- 
tice of selling flour 
on time, failed last 
week. When will 
millers learn that 
time selling is a 
losing game? 

¥ ¥ 

Millers in our new possessions, Pam- 

phylia, Cilicia and Ionia, report very dull 
business. We cannot understand this, for 
those countries will not take Egyptian- 
milled flour and surely have to eat. 
Wonder if the breakfast food fool fad 
is really reducing the consumption of 
flour. If so, it is time our millers did 
something. 

¥ ¥ 

Certain up-river millers are being so- 

licited to adopt a new process for re- 
storing wheat flavor 
to flour. The se- 
cret method is be- 
ing exploited by 
the Seventh Son of 
the Seventh Son of 
John Nuttyflavor, 
whose mummy is in the ninth stage of 
dryness. 

¥ ¥ 


Mediterranean flour moths are said to 
be flying in unusual numbers this season. 
When the breeze is from the sea it is well 
to keep the mill windows closed. We 
are in favor of some one of the millers’ 
associations passing a resolution against 
the moth. 








Several Alexandria millers are holding 
more than a hundred galley loads of 
flour off the isle of Crete. During a 
severe storm, recently, a flour galley was 
struck by lightning. 
By an odd freak 
of nature or a 
hitherto unknown 
principle, the goods 
were made very 
white and brought 
a fancy price in the 
Italian market. It 
is hoped that lightning will again strike 
and whiten the large amount of flour 
now being held in the storm district. 


¥ ¥ 


Our contemporary, the Miller Ameri- 
canus, is presenting a serial symposium 
under the caption “Rolls vs. Stones.” 
The series is largely composed of con- 
tributions from readers, with occasional 
comment by the editors. The Miller 
claims to have discovered the honorable 
mummy of one of the earliest disputants 
on this mooted question. We ourselves 
regard the subject as threadbare, al- 
though it will probably continue to be 
discussed in the columns of our esteemed 
two thousand years hence. 


PIOUS MISUNDERSTANDING. — 
We go to church as often as do some of 
our readers, and we are very pious, in- 
deed; but once in a while some of the 
holier-than-we-are brethren rasp us right 
up to the boundary of cuss words. This 
sort of thing, for example, from the Aug. 
6, 1941, issue of Consolation, published by 
Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, 
Inc., 117 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y: 

“After the valiant efforts to feed the 
American people plaster of Paris in their 
bread, and then proprionic acid (Ward 
Baking Company Patent 2,154,449) so 
that no mold will form and breads ten 
days old could therefore be eaten, now 
cometh Bond Bread, with a half-page 
advertisement in the New York Times 
(costing a lot of money) and stating that 
it has ‘Delicious Bond Bread Now En- 
riched’ and in the same paper a 14-line 
story from Washington which explains 
that before any concern may advertise 
that its bread is enriched, it must be 
made to contain among other things, nico- 
tinic acid, derived from nicotine. The 
nicotine on the lips of a dirty old tobacco- 
smoking grandmother has been known to 
kill her little grandchild when she kissed 
her. Not wanting to be forward, but it 
seems as if a few of the good old-fash- 
ioned things like genuine wheat flour, real 
undoctored milk, etc., might be substi- 
tuted for this chemical junk.” 

Dr. James A. Tobey, director of the 
American Institute of Baking’s depart- 
ment of nutrition, spotted this adder and 
with his customary politeness wrote a 


emaiteimeal 


little note to the offensive editor of the 
objectionable little house organ of the 
Jehovah Witnesses sect, assuring him 
that nicotinic acid has nothing to do with 
nicotine, and pointing out that common 
salt is derived from chlorine, a poisonous 
gas, but that common salt, or sodium 
chloride, is not only harmless but bene- 
ficial. 

We doubt, however, if the editor of 
Consolation will be fooled by any such 
logic as this; his pious integrity belongs 
to the era in which decent folk draped 
the piano legs. 


svc 


THE PREMIUM BUSINESS.—We 
should like to give you some idea of the 
size of the premium business, if you 
don’t have one. Premium Practice, a 
trade journal in the premium field, offers 
a guide. It lists the industries repre- 
sented by registrations at the recent an- 
nual National Premium Exposition held 
in Chicago. There were 80 of these in- 
dustries, though Premium Practice is sure 
the total number using premiums and 
kindred forms of sales promotion is 
around 100. We don’t expect you to 
read through the list, but just to meas- 
ure it with a ruler: 

Amusement parks, art publishers, auto- 
mobile dealers, BAKERS, bird food 
manufacturers, beverage manufacturers, 
brewers, brush manufacturers, building 
supplies, candy manufacturers and _job- 
bers, canned foods, CEREAL MANU- 
FACTURERS, chocolate syrup manu- 
facturers, cash register manufacturers, 
chewing gum, chain stores, CORN 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS, cigar 
manufacturers, BISCUIT MAKERS, 
coffee roasters, cigar jobbers, credit 
clothiers, cheese manufacturers, coal 
dealers, corset manufacturers, church 
supplies, retail drugs, department stores, 
dress manufacturers, extract manufac- 
turers, fraternal organizations, F1.OUR 
MILLERS, farm implement manufactur- 
ers, furniture dealers, gasoline dealers 
and refiners, wholesale grocers, hair 
dressers, housefurnishings, house-to-house 
selling organizations, ice cream manufac- 
turers, insurance companies, — kitchen 
cleansers, luggage and _ leather goods 
manufacturers, marmalade manufactur- 
ers, MACARONI MANUFACTURERS, 
men’s wear, meat packers, margarine 
manufacturers, condensed and evaporated 
milk companies, newspapers, nurseryme!, 
oil refiners, paint manufacturers, patent 
medicine manufacturers, pump manufac 
turers, refrigerator manufacturers, radio 
manufacturers, salad oils, savings and 
loan associations, salt manufacturers, shoe 
manufacturers, shirt manufacturers, se¥” 
ing machine manufacturers, seedsme? 
soap manufacturers, stove and range 
manufacturers, shoe polish manufactur 
ers, syrups and molasses, starch man 
facturers, spring water companies, ete. 
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Beautirut sandwiches! The bread has fine 
texture and close grain ... of more importance 
is the eating quality you can have with Ceresota, 
Aristos and Heckers flours. The moment these 
famous flours come into your bakery you have 
the feeling of security that comes from confidence 
in their ability to make good bread. 


STAN DARD conrany 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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ALABAMA 

Nathan Lewis, operator of Lewis Bak- 
ing Co., Birmingham, assisted by his two 
sons, Joe and Sam, has made extensive 
improvements to the bakery by enlarging 
the plant. Much new equipment has been 
purchased including a large tray traveling 
oven, additional automatic proofer capa- 


city, a new dough divider, a new auto- 



























matic roll machine and a band type slicer 
and high speed automatic wrapping ma- 
chine. 

E. C. Lloyd, Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, 
has purchased a lot 60x100 feet in that 
city the front of which will be turned into 
an outdoor ice cream parlor. 


R. & C. Bakery, Birmingham, recently 


purchased an automatic roll machine. 
Malbis Bakery, Mobile, recently or- 
dered a band type slicer and high speed 


automatic wrapping machine. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Del-Ray Bakery was_ recently 
opened in San Leandro. Mrs. Della Wil- 








HOUSEWIVES 

demand it 
4 DIAFANE 
brands it! 


Transparency is a great aid to specialty bread 
sales... but there is nothing like Printed trans- 
parency to make the housewife remember and 
ask for your bread by name. A Printed trans- 
parent wrap dresses up a loaf on the counter, 
quickly identifies it with your name and trade- 
mark, and then keeps your name in front of 
the buyer until the last bit is consumed. 


Diafane is transparent, moisture-proof, posi- 
tive-sealing, and economical . . . but of particu- 
lar sales value is the fact that it may be printed 
attractively with an all-over design at really low 
cost. A Printed Diafane wrap promotes both 
impulse sales and repeat sales . .. economically. 
Write for trial samples and prices. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Also Distributed by Detroit Wax Paper Co., River Rouge, 
Mich., and Waxide Paper Company, Kansas City and St. Louis. 








son is business manager and Raymond 
Powell is production manager. 

Helm’s Bakery recently opened a dis- 
tributing plant in the Bella Vista de. 
velopment near Los Angeles. Durwood 
Brown is the manager and Bud Strong, 
assistant manager. 

The Golden Krust Baking Co. has 
opened a new stand in the Market Centre 
in Oakland. 

Eickele’s Bakery, 5427 Geary Boule- 
vard, San Francisco, recently reopened 
after a remodeling. Erwin Eickele is 
owner. 

Mrs. Hazel Lindsay has taken over the 
bakery department of the Allen and 
Huck Market, 5800 South Vermont Av- 
enue, Los Angeles. 

The new Weaver Bakery opened re- 
cently in Gunnison. Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Weaver are proprietors. 

Construction of a $48,000 addition to 
the Continental Bakery at 9340 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, is un- 
der way. 

Chaffin’s Home Bakery in Selma moved 
recently from 1938 High Street to 1954 
High Street. Mr. and Mrs. John Chaffin 
recently purchased the building. 

M. J. Russell recently acquired the co- 
partnership of R. W. Chilson in the 
Westwood (Calif.) Bakery. 

The Hollywood Bakery recently opened 
at 209 


Leandro. 


Hollywood Boulevard, San 
Mrs. Sarah Whitley recently opened a 
new bakery in Garberville. 


COLORADO 


Fire of undetermined origin caused ex- 
tensive damage to the Gunnison (Colo.) 
Bakery recently. Mr. and Mrs. Clanton 
Hogan are proprietors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Snoke recently 
sold their bakery in Montrose to Harlan 
and Glenn Aldrich. 

R. G. Sennert has added new flour 
handling equipment in his bakery at 
Sterling. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta Baking Co. recently purchased 
a large tray type traveling oven. 

Fulton Baking Co., Atlanta, has bought 
a tray traveling oven. 

Orie Johnson, of Beaufort, S. “., a0 
experienced baker and former operator 
of Smith Bros. Bakery, Vidalia, is now 
with News Bakery, Vidalia. 

Murl Lamb, of Craig’s Bakery, Co 
lumbus, recently ordered a slicing and 
wrapping machine. 

Purity Bakery, LaGrange, has been re 
opened by John B. Lowe and Mrs. Lowe. 
The bakery was closed about a year ago 
because of Mr. Lowe’s ill health. 

Sun-Lite Electric Bake Shop, Macom 
recently moved into its new and modern 
establishment, Second and Poplar Streets: 
The new bakery was completely T€ 
modeled and new equipment installed. 
Associated with A. T. Kendall, president, 
in the business are his two sons, H. D. 
and H. A. Kendall. 

The Derst Baking Co., Savannah, has 
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Seale All of our leading wheat patent flours are now option- 
a ri ally available enriched with Vitamin B,, Nicotinic Acid 
and Iron to the levels recommended by the National 
ian . & Research Council. 
1954 For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching we 
haffin can supply 
* EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 
> c0- 
n the 
pened : 
San Round and round she goes. Where she stops, nobody knows. That’s what hap- 
whi * pens when you start buying flour by price alone. You never know whether your 
bread will be the kind that sells or the kind that makes a man ask his wife, “Why 
od ex- don’t you switch brands?” Good bread depends on consistently fine flour. 


lanton 


Try any of these flours, famous for their year round quality . . . . uniformity 
© plus. They make better bread for bigger sales. 


cently 


{arlan 


DANIEL WEBSTER ..... Short Patent 
mk GOLD COIN ..... . . Standard Patent 
- PURE SILVER ....... Fancy First Clear 


C., an 
erator 


_ HIGH GLUTEN WHOLE WHEAT. .. (Requires No Blending) 


4 RYE FLOURS.... . All Grades and Blends 
=]EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


a NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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purchased a new oven, new automatic 


ILLINOIS 

proofer and dough mixer. 

IDAHO ington. 

G. C. Copeland recently purchased the 

Home Bakery in Clayton from D. C. 
Robuck. 


Hart’s Bakery, Idaho Falls, recently 


Bee Bakery, Carlinville, from 


celebrated the opening of a new plant 


addition Chicago. 
Lois Bakeshops, 3050 West 
Schweickhardt’s Bakery will occupy a Sick Mecek Gane tee 
s 4 ’ 


$6,000 building now under construction 
Falls. Fred Schweickhardt is 
proprietor. 


closed. C. 


in Twin bakery. 


William F. Hannie has started a retail 
shop at 110 East Beaufort Street, Bloom- 


John Gobble has purchased the Busy 
Mayor 
Denby Boring and Harry W. Bartels. 

C. Taveggia has opened the Woodlawn 
Quality Bakery at 1209 East 68rd Street, 


1llth tion of a new 
been 


Werner was owner of the 


Henry Wilhelm, who formerly was in 
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the retail bakery business in East St. 
Louis, has opened the Tri-Me Bakery in 
Vallmeyer. 

INDIANA 


The Rutledge Bakery, Elkhart, has 
been moved to new and larger quarters 
at 423 South Main Street. 

Opell’s Bakery, Vincennes, has been 
enlarged by the completion of an addi- 
tion to the shop, as well as the construc- 
air-conditioned office 
building. 

IOWA 

Ben Smith, owner of the Snowflake 

Bakery, Rock Rapids, has bought a build- 
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AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 NW. LA SALLE STREET, 


@ Vitamins are important. They are 
essential to good health — and so are 


proteins, minerals and other nutrients. 


Milk heads the list of “protective na- 
tural foods.” In dry milk solids not over 
1144% fat} are all the natural milk pro- 
teins, -milk minerals, milk sugar and 
known and unknown water-soluble vita- 
mins—unsurpassed in food value—just 


as Nature provided them. 


Experiment and experience have proven 
time and again that milk belongs in 
bread. The value of non-fat milk solids 
itself is not due to any one of its con- 
stituents but to all of them in natural 
combination. Nothing equals it in nutri- 
tional efficiency. Nothing else does so 
much to improve the quality of the loaf. 
Use at least 6%. It Pays! 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * 
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ing located in the main business section 
and has started remodeling it for a mod- 
ern bakery. 

Oliver Windrath, of Humboldt, former. 
ly manager of a cafe there, has bought 
the bakery at Sibley. 

The capacity of the Lamoni (Iowa) 
bakery will be doubled when a new 20x138 
ft addition is completed soon. The bakery 
also is installing $7,000 in new equipment. 
Fred Barrett is bakery manager. 

The S. B. Jacobson Bakery at Kimball- 
ton has added a new cake mixer to its 
equipment. 

A revolving oven and a retarded dough 
box have been installed at the bakery of 
A. J. Bergesen at Iowa Falls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Spitznagle, oper- 
ators of the Purity Bakery in North 
English, have moved the equipment to 
Cedar Rapids, where they will establish 
a bakery at 813 Third Avenue West. 

Mrs. George Wilson has retired and 
leased the Wilson Bakery equipment in 
Algona to Bernard Green and William 
Finn. 

H. S. Flogstad has leased the Ocebolt 
(Iowa) Bakery from Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Jensen. 

Ben Smith, proprietor of the Snowflake 
Bakery in Rock Rapids, has opened his 
business in a new building there. 

H. L. Freeman, of Villisca, has pur- 
chased the interest of Donald Doggett in 
the Corning (Iowa) Bakery and is now 
in business with J. M. Sanders. Mr. Dog- 
gert has purchased a bakery at Keota 

New equipment, including two auto- 
matic baking ovens, is being installed in 
Gabler’s Bakery, Council Bluffs. 

The U. S. Bakery, 219 East Second 
Street, Muscatine, has closed and ali 
equipment in the plant is being disposed 
of. John Nyweide was proprietor. 

An open house was held by the Vreden- 
burg Bakery, Lamoni, recently for in- 
spection of the plant, the capacity of 
which has been doubled by the recently- 
completed new addition. D. M. Vreden- 
burg, president of the company, Dwight 
Vredenburg, of Centerville, and Fred 
Barrett, manager of the bakery, have 
been away inspecting wrapping machines, 
preparatory to purchasing another for the 
bakery. 

MINNESOTA 

Al Bloch has taken over the minage- 
ment of the Tyler (Minn.) Bakery 

The Park Region Bakery, Brainerd, 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Barton 
for the past seven years, has been sold 
to T. W. Johnson. 

Wilfred Burns, of Caledonia, has put- 
chased the Paul Miller Home Bakery at 
St. Charles. 

The Aitkin (Minn.) Bakery has been 
opened in the new Schilla business 
building. 

Dahl’s Bakery was recently opened in 
Park Rapids. Carl Dahl is owner. 

A. Honl, owner of the Roseau Bakery; 
has added a new dough mixer io his 
equipment. 

F. H. Collins, of Mahnomen, has pur 
chased the bakery at Twin Valley and has 
had the building redecorated. 

Fire recently caused between $100 and 
$200 damage at the Purity Baking Co. 
plant in St. Paul. 

The Deer River (Minn.) Bakery suf 
fered severe fire and water damage in @ 
fire which occurred recently. Tom Abbott, 
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A Primer for Bakers— 
, mod- Number Four of a Series 


" is for Lemmon 
=§Lemons have a bright yellow, waxy 
“skin. ‘They are oval in shape. Lemon 


juice is used to add zest to many foods 


: I because of its distinctive natural flavor. 


Tue chemistry of Nature, which draws on the resources of sun, air, soil and moisture 
spose fi) to make lemons a valuable fruit, also gives to wheat its natural, distinctive rich flavor and 
‘® (important nutritional factors. Approximately 80% of the flavor of natural wheat is stored 
inthe wheat germ. But the wheat germ is lost in most milling processes. Commander- 
rei @ Larabee Vitalized Flour contains this vital wheat germ, which is refined and restored to 


forte Mit by our exclusive process. 


Vitalized Flour imparts the tempting, distinctive flavor and aroma of natural wheat to 
cit fig Dtead baked with it. It makes a good-eating loaf with a golden crust and 


wy at cteamy color that appeal to the consumer. 


We are confident that Vitalized Flour will help you sell more bread. It is 


ven, (Mallable in any grade of patent flour—ask your Commander-Larabee repre- 








sentative for specific details. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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owner, expects to be able to resume oper- 
ation in about three weeks. 

C. S. Morton, who operated Morton’s 
Bakery in Bemidji, has discontinued his 
business. He has no definite plans re- 
garding the disposition of his equipment. 

Dwight Allen, formerly associated with 
Superior, Wis., 
has opened a new bakery at Walker. 


the Leamon Baking Co., 
A new cake mixer has been installed 
by Al Birdsey in his bakery at Luverne. 


MISSOURI 
The Tille Bakery has been opened for 
business at 3169 Morganford Road, St. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Louis, which location was formerly oc- 
cupied by the Robert Ganter Bakery. 

The Home Town Bakery, Lebanon, has 
been sold to Homer and Walter Crow, 
who will conduct the bakery. 

The Walter Freund Bread Co., St. 
Louis, large wholesale firm, will erect a 
second floor to the firm’s office building 
at 916 Taylor Avenue at a cost of 
$25,000. 

The Boesl Bakery at 3461 Utah Street, 
St. Louis, is reported to have been closed 
on July 26. 

The Sunshine Doughnut Co., a whole- 
sale concern, has moved from 3700 Olive 


Street to Twenty-Third Street and 
Franklin Avenue, St. Louis. 

O. Nielson, who formerly operated a 
retail bakeshop on Union Boulevard, St. 
Louis, has opened a bakery at 3809 Mer- 
amec Street in the same city. 

C. Matthews has sold his retail bakery 
at 1813 N. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, 
to F. Sensmeyer. 


MONTANA 
Fire recently damaged the basement of 
Eddy’s Bakery in Great Falls. 
The American Bakery in Valier has 
been closed and the owner and operator, 
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Frank Enis, has accepted a position in 
the Conrad Bakery. 

R. H. Luckow, owner of City Bakery 
at Baker, has moved his bakery into 
new and larger quarters on Main Street, 
He has installed a new oven and is in. 
stalling a new bread mixer. 

A new cake mixer and revolving oven 
have been installed by T. E. Wall at 
his bakery in Miles City. 

J. Ernest has installed a new cake 
mixer in his bakery at Hardin. 


NEBRASKA 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Zuege have pur- 
chased the Tasty Bakery at Haigler, 
formerly owned by Mrs. Hartley Bryan, 

A new moulder has been instailed in 
his bakery at Central City by M. Clark, 
owner. 

The George Rushton Baking Co. in 
Omaha is closing down after 16 years of 
operation. W. C. 
the company. 

Ted Ayres, of Minden, has opened a 
new bakery at Deshler. 


Poe was manacer of 


Harold Schunemann, formerly with the 
Baking Co., 
leased the Maines Bakery at Tecumseh 
from Mrs. H. S. Maines. The new oper- 
ator was at one time located at Platte, 
Ss. D. 


Purity Ames, 


The Sehnert Bakery at Plainview has | 


installed a new slicer. 
The Billings Bun Bakery 
has installed a new automatic w 


at Omaha 
rapping 
machine. 

The Dion Bakery at Spencer has in- 
stalled a cake mixer. 


NEW JERSEY 

Work will start immediately on a new 
addition to the Oven Bake Shop at 12 
North Broad Street, New Brunswick. 

S. Hidden has sold his retail bakery on 
Main Street, Lodi, to Joseph Foster. 

Kaiser’s Bakery, retail, at Mill and 
Slater Streets, Paterson, has been closed. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, retail, Stuy- 
vesant Avenue, Union Township, has been 
sold by Oscar Hamann to Carl Forst. 

Jacob S. Karkus has been granted a 
charter of incorporation for Miller’s Mod- 
ern Bakery, Inc., in Perth Amboy 

Two new ovens are being insta/led in 
Isidore Kaminsky’s Bakery, 31 William 
Street, South River. 

The Sanford Bakery, Irvington, has 
been sold by Jacob Braun to R. Fred- 
ericksen. 

The rapidly rising cost of raw me 
terials was cited as the chief cause for 
the failure of the American Cake Baking 
Co., Ine., 44 Sherman Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., which was placed in receiver 
ship recently. 


NEW YORK 

The Hanscom Baking Corp. will ope! 
a new shop about Sept. 1 at 16) East 
48th Street, New York City. 

The Village Pastry Shop, Inc, 15 
Bleecker Street, New York City, has 4° 
signed to Alvin Perlmutter. 

Mary J. Soldano has opened « retail 
bakery at 902 East Second Street, James 
town. 

John Logan and Theodore Fass 4 
now operating the former Eberhardt 
Bakery in Tarrytown. 

Lehrman Baking Co., Inc., has bee" 
chartered to conduct business in Queem 
County, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are: Henry © 
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Schreiber, 30-82 23rd Street; David H. 
Schenfield, 28-45 35th Street, and Rose- 
marie Basile, 25-44 14th Place, all of 
Long Island City. 


Weber’s Bake Shop, Inc., the Bronx, 


has been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the Secretary of State in Al- 


bany. 

Orval T. and Mable M. Edwards, in- 
dividually and as co-partners doing bus- 
iness as Edwards Baking Co., 401 Colo- 
rado Avenue, Grand Junction, Col., re- 
siding in Forest Hills, L. I., have filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in 
Federal Court, Eastern district, New 
York, listing liabilities of $12,887; assets, 
$51. 

A new oven will be installed in the 
Harlfinger Baking Co. plant in Albany 
on completion of a new addition to cost 
$5,000. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Palace Bak- 
eries, Inc., 2227 65th Street, Brooklyn, 
by three creditors with claims of ap- 
proximately $500. e 

Marcia Baking Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in Kings 
County, with David Borodkin, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City, ‘and George A. 
Berkowitz, 1424 E. 2nd Street, and M. 
Charles Kimmel, 820 10th Street, Brook- 
lyn, as directors. 

Berkley Catering Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a business in bakery 
products, food, ete., in New York. Di- 
rectors are: George Dapper, 443 Ninth 
Avenue, New York; Norman A. Schneid- 
er, 886 Beck Street, Bronx; Eva Steiner, 
627 Westminster Road, Brooklyn. 

The Up-To-Date Bakery Corp. has 
been chartered to conduct business in 
Kings County. Directors are: Douglas 
Miller, Edward M. Kahn and Moses 
Wortman, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Anse] Bakery, Inc., has been chartered 
to conduct business in Kings County. 
Directors are: Ira H. Rubel, Harold 
Mayer and Irene Eisenstate, 270 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., chartered in Wilm- 


# ington, Del., now has offices, for the con- 


duct of a general baking business in New 
York State, at 230 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. M. J. Shannon is secretary of 
the company and its authorized capital 
stock is $2,000,000, $100 par value for 
each share, according to papers filed 
with the Secretary of State in Albany. 
Bonded Baking Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bakery 
business in the Bronx, with Henry Fainer, 
Betty Fainer and Julia Davis, 3525 De- 
catur Avenue, Bronx, as directors. 
Paragon Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in the Bronx, 
with Louis E. Grossfield, Beatrice Gross- 
field and Rose Mondshine, 16 Nassau 
Street, New York City, as directors. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Certificate of incorporation of Watts 
Bakery Co., located on Greensboro-High 
Point Road, with authorized capital stock 
of $200,000, was placed on file recently 
in clerk's office of Guilford Superior 
Court. Incorporators are W. J. and T. 
M. Covington, and W. E. Crissman, all 
of High Point. 

Bost Bakery, Shelby, recently pur- 

a band type slicer to better handle 
steadily increasing business. 

Made Rite Bakery, Goldsboro, Walter 
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Ballinger owner, has just installed a 
large reel oven and added to proof box. 
Royal Baking Co., Winston-Salem, has 
just installed a new all fired reel oven. 
The Paschall Bakery in Durham, M. J. 
Paschall owner, has remodeled the retail 
store and made other improvements. 
Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, is pro- 
gressing on its new plant. Foundations 
have been completed as well as the first 
floor and two 12,000 gallon oil tanks have 
been installed. 
The Wilson (N. C.) Bakery, M. M. 
Gartrell owner, recently ordered a new 
large all fired reel oven. 


Saul Gold manager, recently installed an 
automatic wrapping machine and auto- 
matic roll machine. 

The Royal Bakery in Wilmington, Joe 
B. Fox owner, assisted by his two sons, 
Joe, Jr., and John, just installed com- 
plete new makeup equipment including 
a mixer, divider, rounder and automatic 
proofer. 

The Dainty Maid Bakery in Kinston, 
C. R. Long and Walter Hood, owners, 
report that since the opening of the bak- 
ery recently, business has far exceeded 
expectations. 


The Durham (N. C.) Baking Co.,’ 
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a new automatic roll machine and will 
install make up equipment including a 
divider, rounder and automatic proofer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

The Ray (N. D.) Bakery has been 
closed and its present owner and baker 
will be employed at the City Bakery in 
Williston. 

Al Voss, manager of the Voss Bakery, 
Bowbells, has announced that his bakery 
will be completely remodeled and mod- 
ernized. 

OHIO 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

is building a four-story brick and con- 


The Daylite Bakery, in Rocky Mount, 


Harry L. Williamson owner, just installed 








hard. Normally, he has three ways 

to control profits — thru lowering 
costs of production, labor and sales. But 
today two of the three are barred. .. in- 
gredient and labor costs have gone up. 
Moreover, the Government has restricted 
price rises and boosted taxes. So the baker 
is compelled to seek profits thru the one 
way left—better selling methods. 


ANTICIPATING this problem, D.C.A. has 
developed a simple, sound plan to lower 
your sales costs—by a brand-new method of 
increasing sales and decreasing stales. This 
method — the ‘Selective Outlet Selling 
Plan’’—is based on a plan now being used 
successfully in other food fields. 


Ne DEFENSE is hitting the baker 


THE PLAN will show you how to re-organ- 
ize your selling efforts to capitalize on the 
fact that 28% of all outlets do 75% of total 
retail grocery sales. It will show you how 
to make your salesmen’s time more produc- 
tive ... improve your sales position in deal- 





DOUGHNUT 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 


393 Seventh 


Avenue 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 


-Also principal cities including LONDON + TORONTO 


ve 


you being forced 


to change your 


selling methods? 


The answer is yes...1f you want 
to be in business tomorrow. 


ers’ stores... win entry into new outlets... 
jump up your sales volume . . . minimize 
your stales. 

THIS PLAN will be demonstrated this Fall 
with donuts—helping you win a rich slice of 
October National Donut Month profits. 
But it goes even further. You can use this 
Plan to lower sales costs for your entire 
bakery line .. . bread, cakes, donuts and all! 
WHETHER you're making Tested Quality 
Donuts now or not, you'll certainly be in- 
terested in seeing how the ‘‘Selective Outlet 
Selling Plan’? works. We'll be glad to ex- 
plain it to you—without obligating you in 
the slightest. For new profits tomorrow... 
mail the coupon today / 


Now available: of FIciat 
DONUT WEEK STREAMERS for 
Oct. 27 + Nov. 1—will appear during 
National Donut Week in 150,000 
retail windows! Order your supply of 
these immediately —at $12.00 per M. 


DOUGHNUT CORP. of AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen :— 





AB 


Please send me complete details of your new “Selective 
Outlet Selling Plan.” This will not obligate me in 


any way, naturally. 
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“VITAMIN 
BREAD 


THE WAY WOMEN WANT IT”’ 


Hundreds of bakers have profited from fine 
business on whole wheat bread made with 
Enright’s 100% Whole Wheat Flour. Their 
success proves that women like to get the 
vitamins for their families in the NATURAL 





“Women like to serve 
GOOD FOOD to their 


families at the same way.... 

time that they serve 

vitamins, e ° 
“Through years of ex- S$ 
perience they already 


know and like whole 
wheat bread . .. and 
especially whole wheat 
bread made with En- 
right’s 100% Whole 
Wheat Flour. 

“Fou might just as well is an excellent source of Vitamins B, (Thiamin) 
and E. Also contains Vitamins A, B,, G, P-P 
and pantothenic acid. 


give a woman what she 
wants in the first place 

. as last. It saves 
a lot of time and work.” 


menrnat 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO EDUCATE THE 

WOMEN TO BUY WHOLE WHEAT 

BREAD MADE WITH ENRIGHT’S. THEY 
ALREADY KNOW AND LIKE IT. 














Testing Samples, complete 
formulas, ready for you. 
Proven Advertising and 
merchandising plans 
can be quickly arranged. 
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P rogressive bakers are featuring 
pastries today more than ever 
because of the margin of profit. 


The public is interested in 
quality pastries, but to make the 
best you cannot skimp on the 
materials you use. 


Heide Genuine Almond Paste 
makes the best pastries—and it 


has for over a half century. No 
wonder it is the standard. 


Write for a copy of the Heide 
recipe book. You may have it 


with, our compliments. 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS 
Spring, Hudson and Vandam Streets, New York 











crete addition to its baking plant at 
Cleveland. The new improvements will 
cost about $40,000. 

Raymond Kinder, formerly of Defiance, 
has leased the rooms formerly occupied 
by the New England Bakery in Fostoria 
and will open the “Kinder Pastry Shop.” 

Hubert Fauble is now in possession of 
the bakery formerly operated by Maurice 
Ramsey, at Bryan. 

The Davis Bakery, 1904 South Taylor 
Road, Cleveland Heights, has announced 
the opening of a new store at 16704 Kins- 
man Road, Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 

W. H. Uhlich, of Norwalk, is the new 
proprietor of the Berea Home Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Strother have 
purchased one-half interest in the Quality 
Bakery, North Fourth Street, Newark. 

Gelston’s Bakery is opening at 10 East 
Main Street, Westerville. 

A. F. Kincaid, of the Kincaid Baking 
Co., Newark, has announced his retire- 
ment, and the sale of his bakery equip- 
ment to the Thuro-Bread Baking Co. of 
that city. 

OKLAHOMA 

R. H. Clinesmith recently purchased 
the Wakita (Okla.) Bakery. 

J. T. and W. V. Russell, of Drum- 
right, recently opened the Sand Springs 
(Okla.) Bakery. 

Frank Lutz recently opened a new 
bakery in Ringling. 

Pemberton Bakery, Ada, has added new 
equipment including complete high speed 
equipment. 

Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. has added 
seven trucks to its delivery service. 

Rex Baking Co., Tulsa, has purchased 
three new trucks, 

A consolidation of the retail and whole- 
sale plants of the Martha Ann Bakery, 
Enid, has been announced by Glen Boyd, 
proprietor. New equipment added includ- 
ed a 300-loaf oven and air conditioned 
proof box. 

Ignition of accumulated gas caused by 
a defective valve is believed to have been 
the cause of a gas explosion in the plant 
of the Continental Baking Co. in Okla- 
homa City recently, causing an approxi- 
mate damage of $8,000 and the addi- 
tional loss of 1,000 loaves of bread turned 
into toast, and 6,000 Ibs of dough just 
ready for baking. The blast blew away 
the metal sheeting from the $25,000 huge 
oven of the plant and caused other dam- 
age. All of the 25 employees in the plant 
escaped injury. 

OREGON 

The Sheridan (Ore.) Bakery recently 
installed a new 150-loaf oven. 

The Variety Bakery, Corvallis, is under- 
going an extensive remodeling program. 

The Seaside Home Bakery Shop was 
recently opened near Astoria. Miss Bertha 
Axelsgard, formerly of Portland, is pro- 
prietor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Lehigh County Court has approved 
continued operation of the Heimbach 
Baking Co., Allentown, by Receiver 
Harold A. Schantz until June, 1942. 

Anna L. Nace is planning the construc- 
tion of a new baking plant at 827 Wash- 
ington Street, Allentown, to cost $10,000. 

A new automatic overhead proofer has 
been installed in the Ferndale Bakery, 
Johnstown. 

The Community Market in Oil City, 
operated by Edmund D. Fisher, has sold 
its bakery to Samuel Galysh. , 

The name of the Greene County Bak- 
ery at Waynesburg, C. F. Moore, pro- 
prietor, has been changed to Moore’s 
Bakery. 

Watson B. Adair, referee in bank- 
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CITRON 


SCARCE 
AS HENS’ TEETH 


TEST FOR YOURSELF AN 
AMAZING NEW 
AMERICAN FRUIT THAT 


FILLS THE BILL 


Papaya, the Wonder Melon of Florida, 
especially prepared by the MERLIE 
method, has the color, the right tex- 
ture and the baking qualities of high 
grade citron. Pieces retain their shape 
and texture after baking. 


Use Papaya—Citron Style in all stand- 
ard recipes calling for citron. A single 
test will prove how well it serves, and 
we shall gladly send you a full pound 
to make that test. 


This is one of a number of Papaya 
products developed in our modern food 
plant. It was produced more than a 
year ago to compete with imported 
citron—not a substitute. In fact, many 
tons have been used by the bakery 
trade. 


A line on your letterhead will bring 
testing sample at once: 


IF YOU ARE A BAKER, 


please mention name of your supply 
house. 


lf YOU ARE A DISTRIBUTOR, 
you will be interested in the possibili- 
ties of this fine new product. 


MERLIE PAPAYA 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


4175 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 

NOT OVER 1% FAT 

ROLLER PROCESS 
1s0 


NDS 







DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


* 
A Quality Product 
for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


—_ 
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* SCIENTIFIC TRAINING * 


A five-million dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large and small batches 
is carried on in large bake shops, 
smaller experimental bake shops and in 
an experimental laboratory. 

New groups start the first of each 
month, 

Special study and shop work is give? 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


— 
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ruptey at Pittsburgh, denied an applica- 
tion of Daniel Popoff, doing business as 
the Penn Baking Co., McKeesport, for 
a discharge from bankruptcy. Involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings were in- 
stigated by creditors against Mr. Popoff 
on April 17, 1939. Robert H. Coleman 
was named receiver and trustee. In deny- 
ing the application it was stated by the 
referee that Mr. Popoff was discharged 
from bankruptcy on July 20, 1935, when 
he filed a voluntary petition. 

A new wrapping machine has been in- 
stalled in the Keystate Bakery, 248 East 
Market Street, Wilkes-Barre. 

Hubert Wilson will soon oper a new 
branch of the Oven-Fresh Bakery at 562 
West Market Street, York. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Kaplan’s Bakery, 300 Prairie Avenue, 
Providence, has modernized its salesroom, 
installing new display cases and a new 
refrigerated display case. Barney Kap- 
lan is owner. 

Kessler’s Bakery, 134 Orms Street, 
Providence, operated by Jacob Kessler, 
has installed new display cases through- 
out its retail salesroom and instafMled a 
new modernistic decorative glass front. 

East Side Baking Co., 200 Division 
Street, Pawtucket, has been closed out. 

The Roy Baking Co., Central Falls, 
a wholesale business, recently installed 
a new stainless steel high-speed dough 
mixer. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

A. Rudicks Bakery, Charleston, re- 
cently installed a new bread slicer. 

J. Drake Eden, Columbia, recently 
purchased the City Bakery there. He has 
purchased some new equipment. 

Quality Bakery, Spartanburg, recently 
purchased a new vertical mixing machine. 

Denny Baking Co., Columbia, has pur- 
chased a large reel oil fired oven. The 
bakery is operated by Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Denny. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Shoep Bakery at Platte has in- 
stalled a new molder. 

H. A. Jacobsen has installed a new 
cake mixer in his shop at Vermillion. 

The Dutch Maid Bakery was recently 
opened in Britton. 

P. J. Bureckhard, owner and operator 
of the Northside Bakery, Aberdeen, re. 
cently constructed a new addition on the 
building to house a modern revolving 
oven. 

L. W. Smith, who formerly worked at 
Brownie’s Bakery, Brookings, has pur- 
chased Town’s Bakery, Waubay, from 
W. R. Town. 

A fire which occurred on June 8, did 
considerable damage to the Black Hills 
Bakery, Custer, owned by E. G. Fellows. 

P. Burkhart, owner of the North Side 
Bakery, Aberdeen, has installed a new 
82-bun-pan oven, and a bun rounder and 
divider. 

TENNESSEE 

Charlie’s Pie Shop, Knoxville, recently 
moved into new and modern quarters, and 
installed the latest type of equipment. It 
's a wholesale plant. 


TEXAS 

Jim and Doug Pressley, formerly of 
Edinburg, recently opened the Pressley 
Bros. Bakery in McAllen. The plant is in 
the old McAllen Bakery location. 

Victor Riemenschneider recently opened 
# new bakery in Elgin. 

The Gates Bakery in Corpus Christi 
has installed a new reel oven. 

Hugh Moore, of Kermit, recently pur- 
chased the Mity-Nice Bakery in Wink 
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from Jack Abbott. The new owner plans 
a remodeling campaign. 

Schott’s Bakery in Houston has _ in- 
stalled a new water meter. 

A new slicing machine has been pur- 
chased by Moeller’s Bakery in Houston. 

The Purity Bakery in El Paso has 
bought a new automatic bun machine. 

Vaughn’s Sweet Shop in San Angelo 
is increasing its output of cakes and 
cookies and contemplates adding another 
wholesale truck. 


WASHINGTON 
Frank’s Bakery on Market Street in 
Seattle recently reopened after an ex- 


tensive redecorating campaign. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Monsen are proprietors. 

The Continental Baking Co. is con- 
templating an extensive remodeling cam- 
paign of its building in Seattle. 

Dr. George B. recently 
opened a bakery in Hillyard with James 
Johnston in charge. The plant will fea- 


Hampton 


ture a patented vitamin bread. 

John Kuphal is constructing a $4,000 
bakery building in Bremerton. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Veris, of Au- 
burn, recently purchased the Kitsap Bak- 
ery in Port Orchard from Mrs. Anna 
Lindquist. 

Damage was estimated at $5,000 follow- 
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ing a fire in the bakery of Ralph Boyker, 
Mt. Vernon, recently. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Greenbrier Bakery at Hinton was 
opened for business recently with Farley 
M. Anderson, of Chicago, a graduate of 
the American Institute of Baking, in 
charge as production manager, and Ed- 
ward Conner in charge of sales promo- 
tion. 

Goddard Bakers, Inc., of Chester, Han- 
cock County, capitalized at $50,000, has 
received a West Virginia State charter. 
Incorporators include Thomas Bowen and 
George Chapman, both of Chester, and 





“send a sample 
to the Long Company Lab” 





INTERESTED,“ HE SAYS* 


FOR 


BAKERY.” 





HAT simple procedure has saved this 

baker many dollars in special costs 
over the years, but it’s saved him a lot 
more in expensive and time-consuming 
“experiments” in a busy bakery. That is 
likewise true in hundreds of other baker- 
ies where they depend upon the scientific 
service and nationwide, practical experi- 


ence of The W. E. Long Co. Baking 





Laboratories. The prompt, accurate, unbi- 
ased information about new ingredients, 
methods and products that the baker 
gets from his laboratories throughout the 


“WHAT DOES THE LONG COMPANY LABORATORY 
REPORT SAY ABOUT IT?” THAT'S THE FIRST 
QUESTION OF THE BAKERY OPERATOR* WHO HAS 
USED THE W. E. LONG CO. LABORATORY AND 
PRODUCTION SERVICES FOR MANY YEARS. “IF I'M 
“LL SEND A SAMPLE 
IMMEDIATE ANALYSIS AND BAKING TEST, 
BECAUSE THEY ARE ALL INCLUDED UNDER MY 
LABORATORY SERVICE CONTRACT. 
“WHEN | KNOW EXACTLY WHAT THAT NEW 
MATERIAL IS AND HOW IT ACTS, | WILL DECIDE 
WHETHER | CAN USE IT TO ADVANTAGE IN MY 





services available to non-com- 
peting bakers in markets all 
over the country. A postal card 
will bring you full information. 


*Name of Associate available on request. 






















year are worth many times the moderate 


fees he pays for that service. 

Let the Long Company Laboratories 
help you with more efficient, more eco- 
nomical bakery production. Investigate 


these and the many other money-saving 


vey 
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George W. Bowen, of East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 
WISCONSIN 

Paul Garus will open a retail bakery 
at 1842 North 21st Street. 

A new mixer has been added to the 
equipment of the Sturgeon Bay Bakery, 
Sturgeon Bay, by Max Johnson, owner. 

Wallace Chaney has purchased the 
Clinton (Wis.) Bakery, formerly operated 
by H. E. Johnson. 

The Sunnyside Bakery, operated by 
William Weis, has been opened in the 
new Karau’s Super Market, 337 South 


Central Avenue, Marshfield. The well- 
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fitted modern bakery facilities include 
new oil-heated ovens. In its new loca- 
tion the super market occupies four times 
the space of the former store, and fea- 
tures the latest in counters and show 
cases. 

A retail bakery has been opened at 
1842 North 21st Street, Milwaukee, by 
Paul Carus. 

The Model Bakery at Pulaski has un- 
dergone complete renovation and mod- 
ernization, including installation of new 
display windows and a new store front. 

Fred Klingseisen has opened a retail 


bakery at 3401 West North 
Milwaukee. 

The Esther Watte Bakery, 2200 West 
Walnut Street, Milwaukee, has been pur- 
chased by Rudolph Webber. 

A one-story, 34x60-ft addition is being 
completed by the West Side Bakery at 
Sheboygan. 


Avenue, 


WYOMING 
Peter Sill, proprietor of the Sill Baking 
Co., Laramie, has sold his establishment 
to Philip Freese. 
Bill Accola has sold his Pollyanna Bak- 
ery at Sheridan to Harry Mathis, who 
previously operated the bakery at Upton. 





Bakers in EVERY STATE 
Praise this SAME Good Flour- 

















In their own words, bak- 
ers in different states tell 
you what SILK FLOSS 


flour is doing for them: 








NEW YORK 


My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better 
keeping qualities. Returns are much less. 


TEXAS 


With SILK FLOSS, hitches in my production 


schedule are negligible. 


ILLINOIS 


Carload after carload, I’ve never known such 


uniformity. 









PENNSYLVANIA 


INDIANA 


SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
in the selling end of my business. 


We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
baking, but from now on it will be SILK 


FLOSS exclusively. 


KANSAS 


All things considered, including price, SILK 


FLOSS is the best producer. 


When bakers working in six widely separated places join in 
the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 

SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
to bear the trade name of our company. 

For better bread sales and easier going in the baking de- 
partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. 


Try these uniform, tested 


SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 


SILK FLOSS High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 


SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 


q 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Milling Good Flours Since 1894 


4,500 barrels daily capacity 


3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


WICHITA, 
KANSAS 
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A.M.A. Accepts Flour 
Enrichment 


(Continued from page 29.) 
flour, which yields approximately 350 
calories, would require 87.5 international 
units of thiamine for its metabolism, or 
slightly more than half of the amount o 


= 


thiamine present in an equal weight o 


os 


whole wheat flour. However, in view of 
the well known dietary deficiencies o 


= 


granulated cane or beet sugar, which 
now contributes to the American diet al- 
most as many calories as does flour, the 
suggestion is made that thiamine should 
be added to flour in quantities sufficient 
to provide not only for itself but for the 
calories of sugar as well. On this basis, 
if flour is to provide the thiamine neces- 
sary to metabolize its own carbohydrate 
content as well as the carbohydrate de- 
rived from sugar, it must be enriched to 
the level of approximately 175 interna- 
tional units per hundred grams, equiva- 
lent to 2.38 mg. per pound. This figure 
is only slightly higher than the average 
thiamine content of mixed whole wheat 
and less than has been reported for many 
individual samples. 

“Similar conclusions may be reached if 
the problem is considered from the point 
of view of the amount of thiamine and 
other dietary essentials which should be 
furnished by the quantity of flour usual- 
ly eaten in one day. It has been esti- 
mated that the average daily intake of 
wheat flour is in the neighborhood of (1/2 
ounces, equivalent to about 650 calories. 
If it is assumed that a desirable intake 
of thiamine for a person who needs 3,000 
calories is in the neighborhood of 500 
units, then each calory should be accom- 
panied by approximately 0.166 interna- 
tional flour 
should have 108 international units. ‘The 


unit, and 6% ounces of 
average daily consumption of sugar is 
said to be about 565 calories, which, ac- 
cording to these views, should be accom- 
panied by about 94 international units 
of thiamine. On this basis, if flour is to 
provide for its own thiamine needs plus 
those of sugar, 6% ounces of flour should 
provide not less than 202 international 
units of thiamine, equivalent to 500 inter- 
national units, or 166 mg. per pound. 
“At hearings called in Washington in 
the fall of 1940 to consider proposals for 
the new definitions and standards for 
white flour and related products, the fol- 
lowing view was presented: If a product 
such as white flour is to be nutritionally 
improved, then the dietary 
added to it should be only those which 


essentials 


are stable under usual conditions of stor- 
age and handling of flour, and only those 
substances which are essential in the diet 
should be added. The amounts added 
ought to be commensurate with the diet- 
ary requirements. If flour makes up 
about one-fourth of the daily caloric in- 
take, then that flour may well provide a 
minimum of one-fourth of the daily re- 
quirement of the dietary essentials to be 
added. A convenient maximum figure 
would be four times this lower level. Ap- 
propriate additions to white flour, ac- 
cording to these views, would be vita- 
mins A, B,, D, riboflavin and _ nicotinic 
acid and the minerals calcium, phosphor- 
us and iron. Evidence now available does 
not justify additions of pantothenic 
acid, vitamin E, vitamin B, or substances 
other than those enumerated. A_nutri- 
tionally improved flour prepared in ac- 
cordance with this standard would have, 
in each pound, the following minimum 
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“and maximum composition with respect 
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to the minerals and vitamins named: 
minimum, 496 mg. of calcium, 496 mg. of 
phosphorus, 6.15 mg. of iron, 0.48 mg. 
of thiamine, 1.23 mg. of riboflavin, 6.15 
mg. of nicotinic acid and 250 U. S. P. 
units of vitamin D; maximum, 1,980 mg. 
of calcium, 1,980 mg. of phosphorus, 24.8 
mg. of iron, 1.92 mg. of thiamine, 4.92 
mg. of riboflavin, 24.8 mg. of nicotinic 
acid and 1,000 U. S. P. units of vitamin 
D. There would appear to be no good 
reason for adding more than the maxi- 
mum quantities proposed. 

“It is interesting that with the excep- 
tion of vitamin D the standards set up 
by the council comply with either the 
minimum or maximum values suggested 
at these hearings. 

“The question of the nutritional im- 
provement of white flour also was given 
early consideration by the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council. Like other groups who 
have considered the problem, this com- 
mittee approved discriminate fortifica- 
tion of flour. The standards for enriched 
flour which it endorsed and whigh essen- 
tially have been adopted by the Food 
and Drug Administration are not dis- 
similar from those adopted by the Coun- 
cil on Foods and Nutrition of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and were ap- 
proved by the Council at a meeting in 
Chicago, Nov. 18, 1940. 

“The council is ready to accept nutri- 
tionally improved flour preparations 
which have been formulated according to 
policies developed in this report and 
which have a nutritive value equal at 
least to that represented by the minimum 
standards for enriched flour proposed by 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, provided the product also complies 
with the rules of the council. 

“A number of suitable preparations 
now are available for use in improving 
the nutritive value of flour. Calcium and 
phosphorus in the form of their various 
salts may be added to foods. Such addi- 
tions present no problem, except that it 
may be important to call attention to 
the necessity of using products that are 
relatively free from fluorine and lead. 
Unpublished evidence provided by mem- 
bers of the milling industry indicates 
that the addition of salts of iron in 
amounts required to meet the standards 
adopted for enriched flour does not pre- 
sent any unsurmountable difficulties with 
regard to the keeping quality or the sta- 
bility of the vitamins in the mixture or 
in the taste of the product if a suitable 
form of iron is used. Iron phytate, so- 
dium ferric pyrophosphate and ferrum 





reductum have been employed, but the 
council is reserving judgment on the best 
iron salt to be added until] further in- 
formation is collected about the availa- 
bility of the iron in these preparations. 
Obviously there is no nutritional advan- 
tage in adding an iron compound if the 
iron is not available to the body or if the 
iron has a damaging effect on other con- 
stituents of the flour. 

“Nicotinic acid can be added as such 
or in the form of its amide, the latter 
probably being the preferable form. 
While no difficulties have arisen with 
small physiologic amounts of nicotinic 
acid such as may be present in whole 
wheat, yet the uncomfortable flushing 
caused in some persons by therapeutic 
doses of nicotinic acid indicates the de- 
sirability of using the amide, which does 
not produce untoward reactions. Ribo- 
flavin may be added in the form of the 
pure preparation isolated from natural 
sources or as a synthetic product. Thia- 
mine may be added in the form of thia- 
mine hydrochloride, which is commercial- 
ly available as a synthetic product that 
meets U. S. P. specifications. 

“Another means of increasing the thia- 
mine, riboflavin and nicotinic acid con- 
tent of flour is by the addition of natural 
substances rich in these essentials. Thus 
dried yeast may be used as a source of 
all three vitamins. A dried extract of a 
riboflavin concentrate derived from bio- 
logically activated grain, by bacteriologic 
methods, is available as a source of ribo- 
flavin. Wheat germ is a source of thia- 
mine, although the use of this product 
has natural limitations because several 
times the amount of germ present in the 
grain must be added to white flour in 
order to give the full vitamin B, value 
to the flour so fortified, and the baking 
qualities of the flour are said to be af- 
fected by the use of too large propor- 
tions of wheat germ. 

“Whole wheat itself is one of the best 
natural sources of these vitamins, and 
one important method of obtaining a 
flour of higher vitamin content is to in- 
clude a larger portion of the grain by 
special milling processes. At least two 
methods are in commercial operation in 
the United States. One such method 
yields a white flour which contains the 
major portion of the germ so finely 
ground that it is indistinguishable to the 
naked eye from ordinary white flour. 
Another likewise involves the incorpora- 
tion of more of the germ and aleurone 
layers of the grain in the finished 
product. 

“Brands of white flour enriched with 
crystalline vitamin preparations and min- 
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Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location...Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality ... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THaT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM OuR SATIS- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J. F.IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ee, 
WALL~ ROGALSKY Mi LLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 





* 


30 West Pershing Road 23 


Retina 





eimproved quality 

@ table freshness 

e greater a steld efficiency 
e increased yield 





THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 





* 


$3 KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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»\ EQUIPMENT 
LOANS 


We have been handling a 
steadily increasing number of 
equipment loans. Practically 





everything from trucks to 
locomotives. Our experience 
may stand you in good stead 
when you are planning the 
purchase of additional equip- 
ment. We will be very pleased 
to talk to you and give you 


any details you desire. 








NORTHWESTERN 
BANK BUILDING. A 
home for business where 
5,000 office people are busy 
creating more business. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—SEVENTH ST. to SIXTH ST.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
(On Marquette Ave.) 


Installment Loan Division 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUILD YOUR CREDIT AT YOUR BANK 








For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


hace exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 





CAPITAL Fiourn MILLIS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRuCcTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


i 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








eral salts which conform to the definition 
and standard for “enriched flour” pro- 
mulgated by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration are rapidly being made availa- 
ble both for use by commercial bakeries 
and for sale by retail grocers. The ma- 
jority of these flours are patent flours to 
which has been added sufficient crystal- 
line thiamin hydrochloride, riboflavin, 
nicotinic acid and iron to comply with 
the minimum legal standard for enriched 
flour. 

The Need for Standards for Bread— 
“It is expected that within a year hear- 
ings will be held for the purpose of de- 
veloping a definition and standard for 
bread in accordance with the provision 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
This is urgently needed not only for the 
protection of the consumer but for the 
guidance of the baking industry. Bread 
enriched with important dietary essen- 
tials found in whole wheat can now be 
marketed if properly and informatively 
labeled. 

“Approximately 50% of the flour con- 
sumed in the United States is made into 
bread by commercial bakeries. It has 
been shown that the baking of bread 
results in a loss of not more than from 
10 to 15% of the thiamine originally pres- 
ent in the flour, such loss as does occur 
being in the crust. This is largely be- 
cause the temperature within the interior 
of the loaf does not exceed that of boil- 
ing water. The loss of thiamine in other 
baked goods or other products made 
from flour has not been studied in de- 
tail, but it may be considerable. The 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
Division of Medical Sciences of the Na- 
tional Research Council has endorsed 
standards for enriched bread which shall 
contain at least two-thirds of the quanti- 
ties of the nutritional essentials of en- 
riched flour to the pound, less 15% of 
the thiamine due to loss in baking. There 
should be no difficulty in attaining these 
standards if the flour used in the baking 
of bread has the nutritive value of the 
nutritionally enriched flour. 

The fact that yeast is added to the 
dough as a leavening ingredient affords 
another possibility for improving the 
thiamine content of bread. Ordinary 
white bread contains about 50 interna- 
tional units of vitamin B, to a pound 
loaf—occasionally 100 units to the loaf. 
Whole wheat bread contains 450 or more 
international units to the pound loaf. It 
is possible to produce a white bread con- 
taining approximately 450 international 
units to the pound loaf by using no more 
than the customary amounts of yeast 
(2%, based on the weight of the flour 
used) if the yeast is a product sufficient- 
ly high in thiamine. Suitable products 
now are available commercially not only 
for the purpose of increasing the vita- 
min B, content of bread but for supply- 
ing nicotinic acid, iron and some ribo- 
flavin and other factors as well. Free* 
has reported that with the use of mod- 
erate amounts (an average of four or 
five slices daily) of bread made with 
yeast high in thiamine the total thiamine 
intake of normal young women of college 
age was raised to from 0.74 mg. to 1.4 
mg. daily. It was estimated that the spe- 
cial bread contributed about 34% of thie 
total thiamine intake. 


*Free, A. H.: Increase of Vitamin B, Intake 
By the Use of Special High Vitamin B; Bread, 
Cereal Chemistry 17:725 (Nov.) 1940. 
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Dakota and Montana hard spring 
wheat plus our own full laboratory 
control and modern air condi- 
tioned mill assures bakers of uni- 
form and dependable quality. 


Manufactured by 


Rapid River Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly pi 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln- vag 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf” mvs ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Behind the Scenes in Washington 


(Continued from page 25.) 
were considered and the accomplishment 
of bread and flour enriched with neces- 
sary vitamins and minerals was broadcast 
Dr. R. M. Wilder, chair- 


Food and 


to the world. 
man of the Committee on 
Nutrition of the National Research Coun- 
cil, has done outstanding work in bring- 
ing enriched bread into being and in 
helping explain the enrichment program 
to consumers. 

Enriched bread is the baker’s contri- 
bution to nutritionally better white 
bread—the kind consumers like best. It 
is the most important thing that has hap- 
pened to bread and for bakers since the 
turn of the century. 

Not all bakers are aware that the 
enrichment of bread has given their 
product a definite place in national nu- 
trition. The nutrition program now has 
widespread publicity by radio and in 


magazines, newspapers, addresses and 
printed pamphlets, some of the latter 
having been distributed by governmental 
agencies 

Many bakers now make enriched bread. 
Some bakers have been disappointed be- 
cause they did not see an immediate in- 
crease in sales. Enriched bread must 
be considered in the light of a long-time 
program. This is to be expected—no 
overnight miracle will happen. Enrich- 
ment is an added value to bread and it 
should eventually help to sell more bread. 

One major point to remember is “Let’s 
not try to sell vitamins and minerals 
against each other.” Let’s sell good 
bread enriched with necessary vitamins 
and minerals, 

Unfortunately in the introduction of 
enriched bread there has been some care- 
less and overenthusiastic labeling and 
advertising, probably due to misunder- 
Many of 


these errors have been corrected and 


standing of requirements. 
bakers have been co-operative in making 
suggested changes. 
available leaves little excuse for either 


Information now 


improper labeling or advertising. 

Your associations, especially the ABA, 
have done a tremendous job on enriched 
bread and on its labeling and advertising. 
This work is well worth while. The bak- 
ing industry wants enriched bread un- 
derstood by consumers for just what it 
is—a stronger staff of life. The indus- 
try does not want enriched bread classed 
or thought of as a medicine or cure-all. 
Individual bakers have a big responsi- 
bility in seeing that enriched bread is 
properly understood. 

Some bakers complain (off the record) 
that “we thought there was going to be 
a lot of governmental and scientific ‘push’ 
back of enriched bread. Where is it?” 
The answer is—there has been much and 
there will be much more. 

Many agencies are at work. Bakers 
do not always hear about the govern- 
ment bulletins, publicity releases, scien- 
tifie and nutritional addresses and radio 
programs. Vice President Wallace, Sec- 
retary Wickard, Paul de Kruif, Dr. 
Wilder, Dr. Sebrell, Dr. Mitchell, Dr. 
Stanley, Co-ordinator McNutt and _ his 
associate M. L. Wilson, and many others 
have helped to make the nutrition pro- 
ram of which enriched bread is part 
known to the masses. Remember—if 
enriched bread were not available, bread 
Probably would have little if any men- 
tion in this program. 
























My compliments are extended to Paul 
Cornell who has acted as a co-ordinator 
in the work of industry and government 
in this nutrition program, and his asso- 
ciate Gerard Kirk, on their accomplish- 
ments. Enriched bread and enriched 
flour have had a definite part in the 
“Listen America” broadcast each Friday 
evening since last June. 

Some bakers are discouraged because 
whole wheat bread is mentioned some- 
times as often and as strongly as is 


enriched bread. 
Advocates of the use of whole wheat 
bread over white bread still believe it 


This is to be expected. 


would be better if people would eat whole 
wheat bread. Bakers will make and 
usually offer both to consumers. Most 
whole wheat bread advocates know that 
consumers do not like whole wheat bread 
as well as they like white bread. 
Enriched bread has lessened the am- 
munition of the whole wheat faddist. En- 
riched bread has given nutrition authori- 
ties, who may prefer that people eat 
whole wheat, an opportunity to suggest 
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adding “or enriched white bread in all 
meals.” 

Our own American Institute of Baking 
Department of Nutrition has had a big 
part in helping to get the bakers’ part 
in this big program understood. 

Further, enriched bread has left little 
faddists to talk 
about, and this in itself is an accom- 


for the anti-bread 
plishment. 

Bakers have co-operated with science 
and with government in making enriched 
bread possible. Bakers owe and gladly 
give their vote of appreciation and thanks 





GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 
and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 


Hubbard Flour. 
spring-wheat loaf. 





HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 


this finer wheat. 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 
flavor of the wheat berry. 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 
wheaty flavor. - 


Bread made from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
* that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt — build a loaf with Mother 
Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 








EASTERN BRANCH: 


ubbar 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Paecnts 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


a 


\v P= an 


Laboratory Controlled 









The ( Petes e of dats ey aarti Hasd V Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 






Duluth, Minnesota 





LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











to all those in science and in govern- 
ment who are continuing to make the 
story and appreciation of enriched bread 
widespread throughout the world. 

The dues bakers have paid their asso- 
ciations in 10 years could not begin to 
match the eventual value of enriched 
bread. 

So far we have discussed some of the 
more recent important things that have 
happened that are of interest to bakers 
in which ABA and other associations 
have had a part. 

To briefly mention others— 

The work with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission continues—the latest 
being the hearing last May to determine 
the qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of garage mechanics, loaders and 
drivers’ helpers. Here again a survey 
was made so the bakers’ viewpoint was 
truly reflected. ICC has not as yet issued 
regulations covering the points in ques- 
tion in this hearing. 

You recall the fine job ABA did 
some time ago in clarifying and strength- 
ening the “sales” position of bakery sales- 
men and retail salesmen under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (Section 13 (a) (1) 
also 13 (b)(1). This was another case 
of surveys and evidence to clearly sub- 
stantiate the baking industry’s conten- 
tion that bakery salesmen are just that. 
In this work ABA had the help of other 
associations, including that of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. 

When taxes on bakery ingredients 
(sugar-cocoa) were recently proposed, 
the industry was promptly informed, 
Congress was informed by the individual 
bakers. Result: The proposed tax was 
not included. 

This could go on and on. You see 
it is not so much a story about a trip 
back stage—it is more of a review as 
seen from the front row, or by one of 
the participants in the presentation. 

For I have been privileged to sit down 
front and take part in the work of Amer- 
ican Bakers Association and Southern 
Bakers Association. And from close range 
I know constructive things don’t just 
happen. 

We have been in an almost continual 
crisis in the last decade. Yet nothing 
we have been through will, in my opinion, 
come up to what we are into now, or 
may likely expect in the immediate fu- 
ture. This is not said in an alarmist 
fashion, but more in the spirit that we 
need to make use of the best tools we 
have, to be prepared. 

As a nation we must be prepared for 
what may come with adequate national 
defense. 

As an industry we must be prepared 
with alert practical minded men as lead- 
ers in our firms, and in our associations 
which should be adequately staffed and 
financed. 

As bakers—we must be prepared to 
operate efficiently, and this can best be 
done when we are properly informed 
through membership in our association. 

An individuals—we must be prepared 
to keep our health, to keep our faith 
in God and man, to protect ourselves 
and our families and to safeguard our 
liberty. 

¥ ¥ 


Eprror’s Norr.—This article by Joseph 


Hexter on recent developments in Wash- 
ington affecting the baking industry was 
delivered as an address at the annual 
summer convention of the Bakery Asso- 
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The Standard Others | 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD ¢ MINNESOTA 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 — 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitue Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 
Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Farco Mii Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 


———— 
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ciation of the Carolinas held Aug. 10-13. 
Mr. Hexter is president of the Columbia 
Baking Co. Atlanta, Ga. He is also 
president of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation and serves as a member of the 
poard of governors of the American 
Bakers Association. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour and Bread 
(Continued from page 7.) 
have appeared which occasioned a re- 
appraisal of these structures of the wheat 
kernel, and the application of new types 
of tests. Reference is made here to the 
vitamins and minerals present in various 
parts of the wheat grain. Early in the 
studies of the cereals it became evident 
that they contained a relatively large 
amount of what was then known as vita- 





min B. 

As time went on it developed that 
“vitamin B” is really a complex; that 
is, a mixture of vitamins, each of which 
has its own peculiar and distinctive 
functions. Upwards of a dozen mem- 
bers of this complex have been recog- 
nized, and several of them have *been 
named and identified chemically. The 
significance of all of them to human 
kind has not yet been fully determined, 
however, and, accordingly, certain of 
them are still described in terms of their 
effect upon test animals. Attention is 
directed particularly to three of them 
at this time, these being the three which 
are best known, have been most exten- 
sively studied, and the requirements of 
humans of various ages for them are 
more definitely estimated. They are 
thiamin or vitamin B,, riboflavin or vita- 
min B, or G, and nicotinic acid. 

Thiamin, as the name suggests, is a 
chemical which contains sulfur (hence 
the “thia” portion of the name), and 
amino groups, which include the element 
nitrogen. Not only has it been sep- 
arated from cereals in pure, crystalline 
form, but its chemical constitution has 
been determined, and it is now being 
synthesized or manufactured on a fairly 
large scale from simpler substances. 
Consequently, it can be purchased at a 
reasonable price that is within reach of 
the food processor. This development 
has been one of the major accomplish- 
ments in the food and nutrition fields in 
recent times, and is due largely to the 
ingenuity of American chemists. 

The availability of pure crystalline 
thiamin has done much to advance our 
knowledge of the functions of this sub- 
stance in the processes of life. Prob- 
ably it is required by every living thing, 
since it appears to be involved in the 
chemical processes of breathing or res- 
Piration, and the burning of carbo- 
hydrates (sugar) in the living body. 
With a pure substance to use in experi- 
ments and in human studies, the actual 
needs can be determined with greater 
definiteness, 

It should not be inferred that our 
knowledge is complete, however, and un- 
doubtedly it will require considerable 
time to work out all the facts that are 
needed in this connection. ‘The point 
18, much progress has been made, and 
We are in a better position to drive for- 
ward than would be true without the 
knowledge of the chemistry of this vita- 
min that we possess. 

In addition to the fundamental needs 
of every living cell for thiamin, there are 
certain general conditions which appear 
In the instance of human beings if the 


supply is not adequate. 
it is needed for deriving energy from 


To begin with, 


carbohydrates, such as starch and sugar, 
which might be inferred from what has 
already been said. Consequently, the 
more such energy foods consumed, the 
more thiamin is needed. 

Its need in utilizing carbohydrate or 
starchy foods is one of the reasons why 
bread is a logical medium in which to 
convey it into the diet. Moreover, the 
more bread we eat, the more thiamin we 
need, and, accordingly, if the bread con- 
tains an abundance of the thiamin it 
follows that the necessary supply goes 
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right along with the carbohydrates 
which it aids in making available as a 
source of energy. 

Thiamin appears to be essential to 
growth, and consequently healthy, vig- 
orous, growing children may need a 
larger supply than their parents. If 
adults are working hard, a larger need 
for thiamin is apparent. Loss of appe- 
tite, slowed heart action, fatigue, and 
stiffness of the muscles result from an 
inadequate supply. There are indications 
that, in certain types of persons, a loss 
of courage, and a general inability to 


cope with physical and mental tasks ac- 
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company these physical degenerations. 
In extreme cases the disease known as 
beri-beri may appear. 

These advanced clinical stages are not 
common in the continental United States, 
it is true, but physicians are confident 
that many individuals would be in bet- 
ter physical trim if their thiamin con- 
sumption was increased. The general 
opinion is that upwards of 500 interna- 
tional units per day is desirable for 
most adults; less for infants, and more 
for growing children and those who are 
work. This is 
equivalent to about 1,500 micrograms per 


doing hard muscular 
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Your Flour!... 


A Modern Mill to which has now been added 
10,000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 








Se (Ase Ae 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 


properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 


flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 


This is in addition to one third million bushels wheat storage 


which assures ample supplies of the type of wheat needed for 


your flour. 


All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 


in the industry. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL MILL 











INCORPORATED 
LOcgPr oat, . -% 
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ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
with— 

BETTER TASTE 

BETTER EATING QUALITY 


is bound to develop more bread business. 
Put this plus value in your loaf 


by using 


ENERJO 


FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT Lert IN 








WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S.A. 

















She 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 30 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. y. 








day (a microgram is one millionth of 
a gram). 

Let us now refer back to our diagram 
of the wheat kernel and note the location 
of the thiamin in it. A high concentra- 
tion is encountered in the germ, approxi- 
mately 7.4 to 8.1 units per gram (or 
10 to 11 milligrams per pound). The 
actual proportion of germ in the kernel 
is so small, namely, 214%, that only 
about one seventh of the total thiamin 
in the grain is actually found in the 
germ. The concentration in the endo- 
sperm is smaller, being in the range of 
0.22 units per gram, or 0.3 milligrams 
per pound, but since the endosperm 
constitutes 85% of the grain, we may 
assume that about one sixth to one fifth 
of the thiamin in the entire grain is 
present in the endosperm. 

Thus we have accounted for about one 
third of the total thiamin in the endo- 
sperm and germ combined, and it fol- 
lows, therefore, that the remaining two 
thirds is in the several structures which 
make up the branny envelope. Yet these 
are the very materials that the miller 
must detach and remove in milling (to- 
gether with the germ) to make an ac- 
ceptable flour which can be converted 
into a palatable, attractive appearing 
loaf. 

The result is that white or patent flour 
derived from the endosperm contains 
less thiamin than whole wheat, which 
latter contains in the range of 214, milli- 
grams of thiamin per pound. Since the 
American public exhibits a preference for 
white bread, the nutritionists and public 
health officials who have been attempting 
to formulate a program for strengthening 
the vitamin content of our food very 
wisely decided to initiate a plan for en- 
riching white flour. Thiamin is available 
as a pure substance and it was decided 
that 1.66 milligrams’ per pound of total 
thiamin should be present in a flour to 
entitle it to the designation of “en- 
riched.” That means that most of this 
total of 1.66 mg will actually be added 
to the flour which is so described. 

The second member of the B complex 
involved in these discussions is vitamin 
B, or G, known also by its chemical name 
riboflavin. This vitamin is also growth 
promoting, and is essential in all stages 
of life to insure health, vigor and general 
well being. Like thiamin, it is more 
prominent in the germ and the branny 
coat of wheat than in the endosperm. 
Consequently, red dog flour and shorts 
are specially high in riboflavin, and con- 
tain upwards of 15 to 16 times as much 
per pound as white flour. This means 
that if flour is later enriched to meet 
the proposed standard of enriched flour 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
(which does not go into effect in 1941), 
most of the 1.2 milligrams per pound 
required under this proposed standard 
would have to be added either in the 
form of pure riboflavin or as a concen- 
trate. 

Nicotinic acid, which is the third mem- 
ber of the vitamin B complex to which 
reference will be made, is the vitamin 
which prevents pellagra. Probably it is 
more accurate to say that when it is not 
present in sufficient amounts, the disease 
known as pellagra is apt to result. This 
disease, pellagra, is the aggravated form 
or advanced stage of the disorders which 


result from a lack of nicotinic acid, but~ 


it is doubtless true of this, as of other 
B vitamins, that a deficiency that is not 
great enough to induce pellagra may 
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leave the subject in a less vigorous and 
healthy state than might be possible jf 
an abundance of the vitamin was con- 
sumed, Certain disorders of the tongue 
and mouth, for example, may result 
directly from insufficient nicotinic acid, 
or indirectly from the lack of the pro- 
tective effect of the vitamin against sec- 
ondary infections which then become 
established. 

The exact amount that is needed per 
day by the average adult is not known, 
it being variously estimated as between 
10 and 25 milligrams. Also less is known 
about the nicotinic acid content of wheat 
and its milled products than in the in- 
stance of B, and B,, since accurate meth- 
ods for its estimation have not been gen- 
erally available heretofore. Very recent 
studies indicate that white flour contains 
appreciable quantities, though not as 
much as whole wheat. To meet the 
standard for enriched flour under which 
the industry is now operating, a iini- 
mum of 6.15 mg of nicotinic acid per 
pound must be present. This means 
that half to two thirds of that amount 
must be added to white flour to bring it 
up to the minimum of the standard. 

Iron is also included in the description 
of the present standard for enriched 
flour, in which a minimum of 6.15 milli- 
grams per pound must be present. Since 
patent flour only contains about one half 
of that amount, it follows that additions 
of iron or suitable iron compounds must 
be made to such flour in order to meet 
the minimum requirements. The longer 
the extraction of the flour, the more iron 
it usually contains. Bran and shorts con- 
tain the most iron of the ordinary mill 
products, followed by red dog and germ. 

Thus we see that the ordinary processes 
of roller milling produced fine, white 
flour having superior baking qualities, 
but that these same processes perforce 
result in the appearance of much of the 
vitamins and minerals in the by-products 
or feeds. Fortunately, means are at 
hand for enriching white flour with cer- 
tain of these nutrients, in a manner which 
preserves the baking qualities of the flour 
unaltered. Consequently, the discrim- 
inating purchaser of foods who desires 
to keep the intake of thiamin, nicotinic 
acid and iron fairly high can do so by 
using enriched flour in baking, or by 
purchasing and consuming — enriched 
bread or other baked products. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Dr. Sylvester Graham 
(Continued from page 31.) 
proper moment should be seized to work 
over and mould the dough into the loaf, 
and get it into the oven, just at the time 
when it is as light as it can be made 
by the vinous fermentation, and before 

the acetous fermentation commences. 

If, however, by any means there should 
unfortunately be a little acidity in the 
dough, take a small quantity of salera- 
tus, or what is better, carbonate of 
soda, and dissolve it in some warm water, 
and carefully work in just enough to neu- 
tralize the acid. The best bread-makers 
are so exceedingly careful on this point, 
that they dip their fingers into the solu- 
tion of saleratus or soda, and thrust 
them into the dough in every part, 4 
they work it over, so as to be sure that 
they get in just enough to neutralize the 
acid, and not a particle more. 

I must here repeat, that they whe 
would have the very best of bread, must 
always consider it a cause of regret, that 
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ECKHART’S RYE 
FLOUR 


MANNA WHITE PATENT - - - PURE MEDIUM 
PURE DARK - - RYE MEAL 


And Intermediate Grades 































. * DAILY CAPACITY 800 BBLS * 




















Our location enables us to mill only the choicest grain. We are 
not dependent on rye grown in only one section of the country, 


but can draw from any section producing the finest quality rye. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(()NSOLIDATEDFLOCR MILLS (;() 


IN THE 
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OF 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 





CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS” 
USE ALL CODES 


WICHITA KANSAS 














FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“Boxer” “MastirF” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
- “WINGOLD” RyE FLours—Wuire, Mepium, DARK 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA, 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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Dobry’s modern mill stands at the gateway of one of the 
finest wheat crops Oklahoma has ever had. Its position 
allows it to select the best wheat in the state. 


Debry’s Best 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Best of the West 


BAKERS SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 


Our flours challenge the baker to 
do his best... 


Because he knows he has the raw 
material there for something special. 
He knows he has the real goods, like 
Now 


a pilot in a new, fast plane. 


make it perform. 


All good bakers make DOBRY’S 
BEST and BEST OF THE WEST 


do their stuff. They enjoy it. 


They like to see how well they can 
do with flour that has no quality 


limitations. 


> 


| DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


there should be any necessity to use 
alkali; because the acetous fermentation 
cannot in any degree take place, without 
commensurately and irremediably im- 
pairing the quality of the bread. And 
here it should be remarked, that dough 
made of wheat meal will take on the 
acetous fermentation, or become sour, 
sooner than that made of fine flour. This 
is probably owing principally to the mu- 
cilage contained in the bran, which runs 
into the acetous fermentation sooner 
than starch. 

While the dough is rising, preparations 
should be made for baking it. Some 
bake their bread in a brick oven, some in 
a stove, some in a reflector, and some in 
a baking kettle. In all these ways very 
good bread may be baked; but the baking 
kettle is decidedly the most objection- 
able. Probably there is no better and 
more certain way of baking bread well 
than in the use of the brick oven. Good 
bread makers accustomed to brick ovens. 
can always manage them with a very 
great degree of certainty; and as a 
general fact, bread is sweeter, baked in 
this way, than in any other. Yet, when 
it is well baked in tin reflectors, it is 
certainly very fine; and so it is also 
when well baked in iron stoves. But 
the baking of bread requires almost as 
much care and judgment as any part 
of the process of bread making. If the 
oven is too hot, the bread will burn on 
the outside before it is done in the cen- 
ter; if it is too cold, the bread will 
be heavy, raw and sour. If the heat 
is much greater from below than from 
above, the bottom of the loaf will burn 
before the top is done: or if the heat 
is much greater from above than from 
below, the top of the loaf will burn 
before the bottom is done. 

All these points therefore must be 
carefully attended to; and no small ex- 
cuse ought to be considered a satisfac- 
tory apology for sour, heavy, raw or 
burnt bread; for it is hardly possible to 
conceive of an absolute necessity for such 
results; and the cases are extremely rare 
in which they are not the offspring of 
downright and culpable carelessness. 

The best bread makers I have ever 
known, watch over their bread troughs 
while their dough is rising, and over 
their ovens while it is baking, with 
about as much care and attention as a 
mother watches over the cradle of her 
sick child. 

Dough made of wheat meal requires 
a hotter oven than that made of fine 
flour; and it needs to remain in the oven 
longer. Indeed, it is a general fault of 
bread of every description, made in this 
country, that it is not sufficiently baked. 
Multitudes eat their bread hot and smok- 
ing from the oven in a half-cooked state; 
and very few seem to think there is any 
impropriety in doing so. But they who 
would have their bread good, not only 
a few hours after it comes from the 
oven, but as long as it can be kept 
must see that it is thoroughly baked. 

I have said that the process of vinous 
fermentation converts a portion of the 
saccharine matter of the meal into car- 
bonic acid gas or air, by which means 
the dough is raised and made light; and 
that the same process converts a por- 
tion of the saccharine matter into alcohol. 
The alcohol thus generated is mostly 
if not entirely driven off by the heat 
of the oven when the dough is baking; 
—and in modern times, ovens have been 
so constructed in England, as to serve 
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the double purpose of ovens and stills; 
so that while the bread is baking, the 
alcohol is distilled off and condensed, and 
saved for the various uses of arts and 
manufacture. 

The question has, however, been fre. 
quently started, whether a portion of 
the alcohol thus generated, is not con- 
tained in the bread when it comes from 
the oven. 

This question cannot be answered with 
entire certainty; but there are some facts 
in relation to it of considerable impor- 
tance, 

It is perfectly certain that if two por- 
tions of wheat meal or flour be taken 
from the same barrel or sack, and one 
portion be made into unleavened bread, 
and the other portion be made into the 
very best fermented or raised bread, and 
both be eaten as soon as they are baked, 
the fermented bread will digest with 
more difficulty, and oppress and dis- 
turb the stomach more than the un- 
leavened bread will. 


Indeed it is well known and very gen- 
erally understood, that few of the articles 
which compose the food of man in civic 
life, are so trying to the human stomach, 
and so powerful causes of dyspepsia, as 
fresh-baked raised bread. 


It is now well known also that alcohol 
wholly resists the action of the solvent 
fluid of the stomach, and is entirely in- 
digestible; and always retards the diges- 
tion of those substances which contain it. 
How far all this may be true of carbonic 
acid gas, is not yet ascertained; but 
it is difficult to account for the differ- 
ence between leavened and unleavened 
bread, as above stated, without suppos- 
ing that the alcohol or carbonic acid 
gas, or both of them, are in some degree 
concerned in rendering the leavened 
bread, when newly baked, peculiarly op- 
pressive and injurious to the stomach. 

This, be it remembered, is purely a 
conjecture of my own; and I am not 
entirely certain that it is correct; but 
I see no other way of meeting the diffi- 
culty. 

Be it as it may, however, it is very cer- 
tain that when the bread has been drawn 
from the oven, and permitted to stand 
in a proper place 24 hours, either by 
evaporation or some other means, it be- 
comes perfectly matured, and so changed 
in character, that it is, if properly made, 
one of the most wholesome articles en- 
tering into the diet of man; and at that 
age, there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that a particle of alcohol remains 
in the bread. 


When therefore the bread is thorough- 
ly baked, let it be taken from the oven 
and placed on a perfectly clean and 
sweet shelf, in a perfectly clean and 
well ventilated pantry. Do not, as you 
value the character of your bread, put 
it into a pantry where you set away 
dishes of cold meat, cold potatoes, and 
other vegetables, and keep your butter, 
cheese and various other table provisions 
—in a pantry which perhaps is seldom 
thoroughly cleansed with hot water and 
soap, and where the pure air of heaven 
seldom if ever has a free circulation. 
The quality of your bread should be of 
too much importance to allow of such 
reprehensible carelessness, not to say 
sluttishness. And if you will have your 
bread such as every one ought to desire 
to have it, you must pay the strictest 
attention to the cleanliness and sweet- 
ness of the place where you keep it. 

If in baking, the outer crust should 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Almost all of our limited production of this 
fine flour goes regularly to month in and 
month out, year in and year out bakery 
users who know its dependable uniformity 
through their own experience. 


Pr 
sak) ) | RES 
Var —m’.- 


© No saving in wheat costs. 


e Every economy in production 
and selling. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CHillers Since 1879 


Sinerflour 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 














SEWN BOTTOM => 


) ©) 3 sPAPER BAGS- 


0) 
98" JAITE MULIT-WALL 


WILL DELIVER 98 LBS. YOUR FLOUR TO BAKERS 


WITH . . . NO FREIGHT ON BAGS RETURNED TO MILL. 

NO BAG CLEANING FOR RE-USE. 

LESS EXPENSE IN HANDLING BAGS. 

BRAND NEW BAG EACH LOADING, Transaction Completed with Billing. 


We Solicit Your Inquiry for Prices and Samples. 


THE JAITE COMPANY 


ST. HELENS, OREGON JAITE, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO and WILMINGTON, CAL. 





JAITE MULTI-WALL BAGS 
are Made of Stout Walls of 
Kraft Paper to Meet Your 
Requirements. 








STRATEGIC LOCATION || Coming to Buffalo? 


BE SMART... BE THRIFTY 






























INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 ° 


SS BUFFALO, NY === = 














Stop at Hotel Lafayette, a _hostelry 
esteemed by Buffalonians and all who 
really know Buffalo. Right in the heart 
of the theater, shopping and business dis- Moderate 
trict. Fine rooms, com- Rates 
fortable beds, excellent 
food at sensible prices in onan ie 
our dining rooms and 
coffee shop. Garage a 
across the. street. The 
= complete hotel you'll be eS 
roud to stop at! Write for 
q | Acme~Ewans Company P ° rater Si 
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at rum" 
oe pakels 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 


syaborei making. 
for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











This Heart Means 


Taste in Your Bread 


HOLwhite Flour, with 
the wheat germ scien- 
tifically incorporated, 
gives bread extra fla- 
vor — richer, wheatier 
—and increases sales. 


Besides taste — the 
wheat germ in HOL- 
white Flour also im- 
parts improved baking 
qualities. Ask for 
proof. 


BAUR FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, MO. 
Our 92nd year 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat / 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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AY TRA HOUR 


© DOUGH STABILITY 


become a little too dry and crispy, you 
can easily remedy this by throwing a 
clean bread or table cloth over it for a 
short time when it first comes from the 
oven; but if this is not necessary, let 
the bread stand on an airy shelf, till 
it becomes perfectly cool, and when it 
is 24 hours old, it is fit for use; and 
if it is in all respects properly made, 
and properly kept, it will continue to 
be sweet and delicious bread for two 
or even three weeks, except perhaps in 
very hot and sultry weather. 

When we have acquired the art of 
making such bread as I have described, 
in the very best manner, then have we 
carried the art of cooking to the very 
height of perfection; for it is not only 
true, that there is no other artificially 
prepared article in human diet of so 
much importance as bread, but it is 
also true that there is no other prep- 
aration in the whole round of cooking, 
which requires so much care, and atten- 
tion, and experience, and skill, and wis- 
dom. 

I have thus far spoken almost entirely 
of wheaten bread, because I consider 
that the most wholesome kind of bread 
for ordinary use—for “daily bread.” 
When bread is made of superfine flour, 
the same general rules should be ob- 
served. 

Rice, barley, oats, rye, Indian corn, 
and many other farinaceous products of 
the vegetable kingdom, may also be 
manufactured into bread, but none of 
them will make so good bread as wheat. 
Good rye, raised on a sandy soil, when 
cleansed and ground in the manner I 
have already described, and prepared in 
all respects according to the rules I have 
laid down, will make very excellent 
bread. Rye, coarsely ground, without 
bolting, and mixed with Indian meal, 
makes very wholesome bread, when it is 
well made. Good rye and Indian bread 
is far more wholesome for common or 
every-day use, than that made of super- 
fine flour. 

There are various ways of preparing 
Indian meal bread; and when such 
bread is well made, it is very wholesome 
—much more so, for every-day use, than 
superfine flour bread. “In a memoir 
lately read before the French Academy,” 
says the Journal of Health, “the author 
undertook to show that maize (Indian 
corn) is more conducive to health than 
any other grain; and, as a proof of 
this, the fact was adduced that, in one 
of the departments in which this grain 
was most abundantly and_ universally 
used, the inhabitants were remarkable 
for their health and vigor.” 

One great drawback to the whole- 
someness of Indian meal bread, however, 
is, that it is almost universally eaten hot, 
and too generally, pretty well oiled with 
butter, or some other kind of animal fat 
or oil. But Indian meal bread can be 
prepared in such a manner as to obviate 
these difficulties and render it very whole- 
some. 

Barley and oats may be manufactured 
into very wholesome bread; but they are 
little used for such purposes in this 
country. 

Rice, peas, beans, potatoes, etc., may 
also, by mixing them with a portion of 
wheat or rye flour, be manufactured into 
bread; but, as I have already stated, 
there is no other kind of grain or farina- 
ceous vegetable substance from which so 
good loaf bread can be made, as good 
wheat. 

In making bread from Indian meal, 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WueEat 


FLOUR 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 
HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent | 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 
Offices 
New York City and San Francisco 
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and other kinds of farinaceous  sub- 
stances containing little or no gluten, 
yeast or leaven is rarely if ever used 
to make it light. More generally sour 
milk or buttermilk and saleratus or soda 
are used for this purpose; and they who 
do not well understand the principle up- 
on which these substances make their 
bread light, often greatly impair their 
own success by their mismanagement. 

It is, perhaps, most common for them 
to mix their sour milk or buttermilk 
and saleratus together, and wait till the 
effervescence is over, before they stir 
in their meal. But by this means they 
lose the greater part of the gas or air 
by which their dough should be made 
light. 

The true way is, to take their sour milk 
or buttermilk, and stir meal into it till 
a thin batter is formed, and then dissolve 
their saleratus or soda, and stir that 
quickly and thoroughly into the batier, 
and then hastily add meal till the batter 
or dough is brought into the consistency 
desired. 

If, instead of sour milk or buttermilk, 
a solution of muriatic or tartaric acid is 
used, the bread will be equally light. In 
this case, the batter should be first made 
with a solution of saleratus or soda, «nd 
then the solution of acid should be stirred 
in as above described. Batter cakes are 
made in this manner very light and very 
promptly. When from any cause batter 
or dough mixed with yeast fails to rise 
according to expectations, the thorough 
mixing in, first the solution of muriatic 
or tartaric acid, and then the solution 
of saleratus or soda, will, in a few min- 
utes, make the whole mass very light; 
but such cakes and bread are not so 
sweet and savory as those raised with 
good sweet yeast. 

I have said that recently ground meal 
makes far sweeter and richer bread, than 
that which has been ground a consider- 
able time; but as it is not convenient 
for many families to send to a mill as 
often as they would like to have fresh 
meal, they are obliged generally to use 
staler meal or flour than they 
choose. 


would 
Yet every family might easily 
be furnished with a modern patent hand- 
mill, with which they could at all times, 
with great ease, grind their wheat, and 
rice, and corn, as they want it, for 
bread and other purposes. With these 
mills they can grind their stuff as finely or 
coarsely as they wish, for bread or 
hominy, and always have it very fresh 
and sweet. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——-~ 


Truck Panel Ads 


(Continued form page 32.) 
naturally the larger they are the greater 
is their visibility. Where possible, i!lus- 
trations should be used. For instance, a 
picture of a fruit cake will materially 
enhance the selling power of a poster 
advertising such a product. The same is 
true of sandwich bread, and, in fact 
of all bakery products. 

The fewest possible words should be 
used in advertisements on bakery trucks 
The type style should be plain but hold 
Visibility is of paramount importance 
in this type of advertising. Simplicity 
of design, bold type and brief: copy is 
the only way of gaining this end. 


Frequently wholesale and _house-to- 


. house bakers can secure interesting is- 


play material for use on their trucks 
from allied trades manufacturers, either 
with or without the manufacturer’s signa 
ture. The chief difficulty, according t 
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il a 
“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER, 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








*«K F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchang 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 


H 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 





——————— 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


it. Joseph, Mo. 
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these manufacturers, is the fact that 
there is no standardization in size or 
shape of the display frames on bakery 
trucks. Some are upright, some are wid- 
er than they are high, and they vary 
greatly in size. 

It would be well for bakers, before 
constructing frames to carry advertising 
cards on their trucks, to contact various 
allied trade manufacturers to see what 
Size posters are most frequently avail- 
able. There is apparently a certain de- 
gree of standardization among these 
manufacturers in the size of frames they 
carry on their own trucks, many of them 
being 20x21 inches. 

When an ingredient manufacturer and 
a wholesaler or house-to-house baker co- 
operate in this way—one preparing the 
display material and the other displaying 
it—both are greatly benefited in an ex- 
tremely economical manner. 

Much more could be written about the 
value of advertising on wholesale and 
house-to-house bakery trucks. It is prob- 
ably the most inexpensive type of adver- 
tising available to bakers in these two 
classifications, and yet its effectiveness 
is exceedingly high. All bakers who are 
in a position to do so will find it profit- 
able to take advantage of it during the 
coming holiday seasons. 
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You and the Bakery 


(Continued from page 50.) 





Incidentally, a word about route super- 
visors is in order here. Not only do 
bakery salesmen come in closer contact 
with them than with other members of 
the company, but ambitious salesmen 
look forward to the day when they will 
be supervisors themselves,~ 

In large bakeries foremen and super- 
visors are the intermediaries between 
salesmen and company officers. Sales- 
men can learn much from them, and the 
more they know of supervisors’ work and 
problems the better equipped they will 
be to advance to such positions when 
the opportunity occurs. 

The requisites for good supervisors 
were once listed as follows by W. F. 
Gossadge, of the Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Louisville, Ky: reliability, resourceful- 
ness, loyalty, tact, initiative, self-control, 
ambition, co-operation, giving due credit, 
patience, sympathy, memory, courtesy. 

The significant thing about this list is 
that there is not a characteristic in it 
which does not help to make a better 
salesman. They can all be practiced in 
your daily sales work. They will not 
only help you improve your present 
work, but they will prepare you for ad- 
vancement when it comes your way. 

Obviously many factors enter into the 
relationship between you and the bakery 
for which you work. However, one of 
your duties, both for your own sake as 
well as the bakery, is to make this re- 
lationship as practical and friendly as 
possible. Unless it is on a good basis 
your loyalty will not be as strong as it 
should be, and that will hurt your sell- 
ing effort. 

The bakery is dependent upon sales- 
men for sales. Salesmen are dependent 
upon the bakery for goods to sell. When 
both work with: that understanding in 
mind, selling produces results. 
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According to an opinion expressed at 
a recent Bakery Sales Conference, a 
bread salesman should never have more 
than 50 stops on a wholesale bread route. 
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‘Wts Better Hour 
—~for Baker 
4 Grocer, Jobber” 


More loaves 
ko the Barrel P 


Better Bread” 










HAV. 


ASAK 
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Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO: 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDC™>p WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
1S 1700 BARRELS 




















J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 


or 











For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 


Cuicaco & ILLINoIs MipLanp Rartway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
316 Corn Exchange 709 Public Service Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. . Springfield, Ill. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oreg Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorE City 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








GROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


MILLERS OF HIGH GRADE BAKERS, 
FAMILY and EXPORT FLOURS 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasoo.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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Does Your Equipment 
Serve You Best? 
By Ernest W. Fair 


HE reputation of a bake shop can 

be made or broken by the equipment 
used in presenting its bake products to 
the public and storing them for customer 
purchase. A wrong impression on the 
first hand means a customer lost, while 
improper storage means goods lost and 
in either case it’s a matter of cutting 
into profits. 

In the paragraphs to follow are a 
number of good housekeeping questions 
for today’s retail bake shops, well worth 
checking against every reader’s retail 
outlet. They have been gathered from 
observation of the store equipment as 
used by the more successful retail bake 
shops in the-country today. 

1. Is every piece of equipment serv- 
iceable, or do we have deadwood clutter- 
ing up the shop? 

2. Are our fixtures in keeping with the 
class of business trade we cater to, or 
are they below the standards of the bake 
products we are selling? 

3. Are fixtures and equipment simple 
and easy to get at, or do they slow up 
obtaining items for customers? 

4. Are those bake products which must 
be protected from the light and air given 
that protection by the fixtures in which 
they are stored? 

5. Does the equipment permit group- 
ing of related items close together to 
permit selection readily by the customer? 

6. Are products such as the customer 
must identify by sight within easy view, 
or are they hidden away in some fixture 
unadapted for their display? 

7. Are all displays and fixtures in cor- 
ners of the shop fully illuminated, or are 
they made forbidding by dark corners? 

8. Is the lighting of the shop so ar- 
ranged and modern in type as to make 
the store inviting to customers? 

9. Are we using the proper light to 
show off our pies and cakes to the best 
advantage, or do they look unappetizing 
under our present lighting? 

10. Are the tops of counters lighted 
with individual lamps so that customers 
may fully appreciate the fine textures of 
our pastries, pies and cakes? 

11. Are these lights of a nature that 
flatter the product, or do they hide the 
best features of each item? 

12. Is our system for wrapping the 
customer’s purchase modern to give a 
neat parcel that will protect whatever 
bake product is therein? 

13. Is our system of making change 
fast and accurate? 

14. Is the cash register so located that 
the customer will not have to wait too 
long while change is being made? 

These fourteen check points can well 
serve as a monthly guide to keeping a 
retail bake shop on its toes. It’s a good 
way to locate quickly any unfavorable 
store equipment spot. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CLIPPER FLIGHT TO BERMUDA 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Corwin Wicker- 
sham, vice president Standard Brands, 
Inc., made a round trip Clipper flight 
to Bermuda recently, leaving New York 





on July 29 and returning Aug. 10. He * 


was accompanied by Russell Morgan, 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of Standard Brands, Inc. 
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OLF's 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 




















ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 











Capacity Now 1,950 Bblis Daily 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
66 9. “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ar Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 





——— 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 





ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Lord Woolton Addresses Bakers 


(Continued from page 46.) 
and Caterers, says that everyone—bakers 
and consumers alike—must become less 
color conscious during the war than in 
peacetime, and in any case, the substi- 
tutes used in the making of cakes today 
invariably produce color deterioration. 


PRICE OF BRITAIN’S BREAD 


Lord Woolton is also keen on there 
being a national price for bread all over 
the country, and some developments in 
this respect are expected before long. 
In some quarters the view is held that 
the bread subsidy which came into force 
at the beginning of December, 1940, will 
be discontinued and the general price of 
bread fixed at 814d (17c) per 4-lb loaf 
against the present London price of 8d 
(16e). This price change will probably 
take place within the next two months, 
when it is expected that the fortified 
white loaf will be available generally and 
the quality of bread very largely stand- 
ardized. 

FORTIFIED BREAD e 

The next important matter to which 
Lord Woolton referred was regarding 
the introduction of the enriched or for- 
tified loaf with synthetic vitamin B,. 
lle explained the reasons for the delay 
in its general introduction, saying there 
had been hitches in the processes of pro- 
duction of the said vitamin, of a mechan- 
ical nature, and that it was not from 
any wavering on his part. He was still 
as convinced as ever of the nutritive 
value of such enrichment. 

He told them he had been able to ar- 
range for the distribution of supplies of 
flour containing vitamin B, in a particu- 
lar area of South Wales, jokingly re- 
marking that he was not trying out an 
experiment on the people of South Wales 
but owing to limited supplies of enriched 
flour he was giving them the great ad- 
vantage of being the first to have the 
fortified bread. 

He intimated that the United States 
was helping in the Ministry of Food in 
sending supplies of vitamin B, and as 
more supplies became available so the 
supply of enriched flour would be ex- 
tended to other parts of the country. It 
is obvious to members of the trade, how- 
ever, that it will be some considerable 
time before all the bread produced in the 
favored area of South Wales and else- 
where will be made from the enriched 
flour, as the reserve stocks of flour, not 
enriched, held by bakers must be first 
used up. 

This also applies to the shipments of 
enriched Canadian flour which will short- 
ly be reaching this country, for since 
June 1, Canadian millers, on instructions 
from the Cereal Import Committee of 
the British Ministry of Food, have been 
adding a minimum of two grams of vita- 
min B, to each unit of 280 lbs of flour 
_" for export to the United King- 


In all likelihood this flour will be put 
into store until such time as the stocks 
of unfortified flour already in hand are 
consumed. This means that it will be 
at least two months before the fortified 
flour gets into general use. The price to 
be paid by Britain for the fortified flour 
is understood to be 27s 1d per 280 lbs, 
an inérease of approximately 11¢c bbl on 
the price paid hitherto for unfortified 
flour, 

Meantime, the proposal to add cal- 
cium salts to the fortified flour, both 





home milled and imported, is in abey- 
ance, for the reason that the precise 
quantity and the exact form has not yet 
been settled. Experiments are still pro- 
ceeding and it is stated that the govern- 
ment has no intention of reversing its 
decision. Much criticism, however, con- 
tinues to be leveled against the scheme 
by medical men, as they consider it will 
be decidedly injurious to many people. 

BREAD SLICING AND WRAPPING TO CEASE 

Lord Woolton, during his address at 
the convention, prepared the bakers for 
two prohibitions he intended to bring into 
force later on in respect to the slicing 
and wrapping of bread. The chief idea 
behind this is to conserve labor and it is 
argued also that in slicing bread, there 
is a certain amount of waste. 

The personal opinion of many consum- 
ers, however, is that more waste will 
occur in the home over the cutting of 
bread than in the bakery through the 
slicing machine. The national wheatmeal 
loaf in particular is very inclined to 
crumble when cut with an ordinary bread 
knife; whereas there is little waste when 
it is sliced. 

The convenience of the sliced bread will 
be greatly missed by the consumer, and 
also the wrapping in oiled paper, which 
keeps the bread fresh and appetizing. 
These two things will hit the public 
very hard. 

Lord Woolton also hinted that some 
restrictions in regard to delivery of 
bread might be introduced. He allowed 
that all these things were inconveniences, 
but he thought everyone in these islands 
should thank God that as regards our 
daily bread these were all we had to bear. 
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Lord Woolton Is No 
Professional Politician 


B. PRIESTLEY, the playwright 

* and novelist, in a recent issue of 
Picture Post, describes Lord Woolton as 
a “large man with a formidable appear- 
ance.” 

“His voice is rather soft and smooth, 
so that on the air he sounds almost too 
sympathetic and far less tough than he 
really is,” the writer reveals. “He began 
as a university don (professor), ran a 
university settlement, then built up an 
extraordinary successful career as direc- 
tor of large multiple stores. 

“I thought it was a good idea for such 
a man to be appointed as Minister of 
Food instead of the usual professional 
politician. I still think so. Up to now 
the record of this Ministry seems to me 
outstanding.” 

Mr. Priestley was recording an inter- 
view he had with Lord Woolton when 
giving the above description of him, and 
he went on to say: 

“He began his talk with me by speak- 
ing confidently of the future. His aim 
had been security, and in spite of the 
Battle of the Atlantic, he said, security 
had been achieved. The nation had been 
fed, and, unless the war took some fan- 
tastically disastrous turn, soon the nation 
would be better rather than worse fed. 

“But public co-operation was absolute- 
ly essential. For example, in the matter 
of the Black Market, where organized 
rings of food speculators buy up and 
then sell at huge profits such things as 
eggs, chickens and tinned foods. His 
Ministry is fighting the Black Market in 
every possible way, he said, but the pub- 











A Good Loaf of Bread Is Your Best 





DEFENSE! 


Now that defense is in everyone’s mind, why not plan 
to defend your profits, as so many shrewd bakers do, 
by using Henkel’s Bread FloursP Always depend-~ 
able—always uniform—always economical. Milled 


from the finest premium wheats that money can buy. 





BREAD FLOURS 


GIVE HIGHEST ABSORPTION, TOO 


“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855, by 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
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(1) Kent bags do stress sales appeal, printing that arrests 
attention, designs irresistible to the customer. But 
we also take for granted that they must be safe and 







durable. 
(2) Bags may be destined for a long 
haul, for rough handling or lengthy 
) storage. 
J (3) You may trust Kent Quality. 
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Favorably located for economical shipping, we 
operate a 1,600-barrel flour mill flowed to grind 
Write the 


CLEVELAND FLOUR MILLS 


Oivistown 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


hard wheat only. 








“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years 


Rich in Flavor 
Creamy White 
Vitamin Filled 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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| STANARD-TILTON MILLING CoO. 
ST. LOUIS ALTON DALLAS 
QUALITY FLOURS 
KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 
Ou 0 0) ons tn Oy is We On a) 


For Every Baking Purpose 


5000 Bbls. Daily Capacity 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ie ies SN MO . s ncaa cco ais C8 0500400%642 $4,904,187 
Ns NUE BE Os Bis i 5 6c hice codes vassnes 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Trattet Bintes Manage 





Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin tlanta, Ga 





- - A 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


6 . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laborator oe 
eat. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











lic must co-operate. Unless there are 
customers ready to pay the fancy prices, 
the racket will disappear. Also, people 
must be willing to report any such rack- 
eteering and be ready, if necessary, to 
give evidence in court.” 
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NEW WHEY PRODUCT TRIED 
AS SUBSTITUTE FOR MILK 

Lonvon, Eno.—In Food Manufacture 
of July 1, attention is drawn to a new 
whey product, which, it is stated, has 
been tried out extensively in the baking 
industry with particularly satisfactory 
results. 

Hitherto various attempts to provide 
substitutes for milk for the baker have 
met with only partial success. Necessity, 
however, is the mother of invention, which 
has brought forth this new dairy product 
from fresh cheese whey, which is said 
to be quite indistinguishable from first- 
class buttermilk in flavor, acidity, ap- 
pearance and general suitability. 

A special process of manufacture, 
which includes high temperature treat- 
ment of the cheese whey, removes all 
traces of the cheesy flavor associated 
with whey, and gives a medium particu- 
larly suitable for the development of a 
most attractive and high quality flavor 
and aroma in the finished product. It 
is claimed that these qualities greatly 
enhance the value of the fermented prod- 
uct, which should have wide commercial 
properties as a beverage. 

In composition the new product com- 
pares favorably with separated milk, 
while a slight modification in processing 
gives a product approaching milk in total 
solids and containing an_ increased 
amount of protein. It is believed that 
in its sweet condition, the new liquid may 
have many uses in the food industry. It 
already has been tried successfully as 
a substitute for milk in the manufacture 
of ice cream. 

Also, the complete absence of casein 
renders it suitable for use in milk shakes, 
instead of milk, as there is no fear of 
any curdling when mixed with fruit 
juices. It is believed, also, that this 
new whey product will, eventually, dis- 
place milk in the confectionery trade. 

The Ministry of Food’s prohibition on 
the use by the bakery trade and other 
branches of the food industry of fresh 
milk and other dairy products—which 
are being utilized for cheese making— 
makes the need of finding suitable sub- 
stitutes very essential these days, so 
this new product is likely to have a ready 
sale when it is put on the market. It 
has been evolved by Professor D. Mur- 
ray Smillie and his colleague, Mr. Wight, 
of the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 
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GEORGE ABEL WINS AT GOLF 

The eleventh annual all-state golf tour- 
nament of the baking industry and allied 
trades of Minnesota, held at the Inter- 
lachen Club, Minneapolis, Aug. 11, at- 
tracted a field of 98 players, and 131 
attended the dinner in the evening. 
George Abel, of F. W. Ramaley & Co., 
St. Paul, won first prize—the Lanpher 
trophy—and two season tickets for the 
Minnesota football games. He had a 


25 handicap and a low net of 68. The 
second prize was won by W. J. De 
Courcy, of Minneapolis, with a net of 70. 
Johnny Goodman, of Omaha, former na- 
tional amateur champion, a guest player, 
had a gross 71. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 
The 
Mennel Milling Co, 
TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A, 











Mennel 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mil! 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 











Crown Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


a 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 





— 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 





WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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GROCERY WHOLESALE 


SALES UP IN 1939 


Increases 10.6% Over 1935 Total, But De- 
creases 26.5% From 1929 Record, 
Report Shows 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Sales of whole- 
salers handling a more or less full line of 
groceries amounted to $2,160,194,000 in 
1939, an increase of 10.6% over the com- 
parable total recorded in 1935 but 26.5% 
below 1929, it has been announced by 
William L. Austin, Director of the Cen- 
sus, in a preliminary release of tenta- 
tive totals pending completion of final 
reports. There were 3,913 establishments 
(places of business) in 1939 compared 
with 3,833 in 1935. Each place of busi- 
ness of organizations maintaining more 
than one wholesale establishment is 
counted separately. Average annual sales 
per establishment amounted to $552,056 
in 1989 compared with $509,721 in 1935. 

Wholesale grocers provided employ- 
ment for 1,554 active proprietors and 
firm members of unincorporated busi- 
nesses (for whom no compensation is in- 
cluded in payroll) and 75,046 employees. 
Total personnel— proprietors and em- 
ployees combined —in 1939 was 11.0% 
above 1935. The 75,046 employees re- 
ceived in salaries and wages during the 
year $111,309,000, an, average of $1,483 
per employee. Average annual earnings 
per employee in 1939 were 2.1% above 
1935. 

Total operating expenses (including 
payroll but not compensation of proprie- 
tors) amounted to $204,154,000 or 9.5% 
of net sales. Expressed differently, oper- 
ating expenses of grocery wholesalers 
(exclusive of any net profit) amounted 
to $9.50 per $100 of sales in 1939 com- 
pared with $8.90 in 1935. Payroll, ex- 
cluding any compensation for proprietors 
and firm members of unincorporated bus- 
inesses, amounted to $5.20 for every $100 
of sales during 1989 compared with $5.00 
in 1985. 

Inventories (stocks of merchandise on 
hand for sale, cost value) amounted to 
$296,674,000, equivalent to about eight 
weeks’ sales. End of year inventories 
were valued at 13.7% of sales in 1939 
compared with 12.4% in 1935. 

A summary of facts for the census 
years 1939, 1935, and 1929 follows: 


1939t 1935 1929* 
9 83 


Establishments ,193 » 5,748 

MTs eccces $2,160,194 $1,953,762 $2,938,579 
Proprietors .. 1,554 1,443 ae 
Employees ... 75,046 67,563 83,186 
Pay roll ..... $111,309 $98,077 $144,626 


*The classification was somewhat broader 
in 1929 than in 1935 or 1939 as it then in- 
cluded a number of establishments later re- 
classified as specialty line houses. 000’s omit- 
ted on sales and pay roll. tPreliminary. 


Included in the 3,913 establishments 
are four general types of wholesalers: 
(1) those sponsoring voluntary groups; 
(2) retailer-cooperative warehouses; (3) 
service wholesalers not sponsoring volun- 
tary or cooperative groups; and (4) 
cash-and-carry depots. Service whole- 
Salers not sponsoring merchandising 
groups remain the most important, ac- 
counting for 60% of total sales, followed 
by voluntary group wholesalers with 
80%, retailer-cooperatives, 7%, and cash- 
and-carry depots, 8%. 

Significant differences are noted when 

Operations of the four types are com- 
Pared. Total operating expenses ex- 
Pressed as a percentage of net sales are 

for cash-and-carry depots and re- 
tailer-cooperative warehouses (5.2%) 
and highest for those sponsoring volun- 
tary groups (10.6%). Expenses of those 
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not sponsoring merchandising groups 
stood at 9.6% of sales. Payroll ratios to 
sales were as follows: service wholesalers 
not sponsoring merchandising groups, 
5.1%; voluntary group wholesalers, 6.0% ; 
retailer cooperative warehouse, 3.1%; 
and cash-and-carry depots, 2.7%. Inven- 
tory ratios to sales were lowest for cash- 
and-carry depots and highest for volun- 
tary group wholesalers: voluntary group 
wholesalers, 15.4%; service wholesalers 
not sponsoring groups, 13.6%; retailer- 
cooperative warehouses, 10.2% ; and cash- 
and-carry depots, 8.1%. 
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ADDITIONAL MARKETS 
INCREASE BREAD PRICES 


Effective Sept. 1, the price of Italian 
bread in Buffalo, N. Y., will be raised 1c 
a loaf, Italian bakers announced Aug. 
28. The new retail price will be 6c for 
the small loaf and lle for the large. 
Italian bakers laid the increase to higher 
costs of all ingredients. The action fol- 
lows a le increase last month in regular 
bread prices. 

A general increase of 1c lb on bread 
to the restaurant trade went into effect 
on Sept. 1 in New York. Other recent 
advances in the metropolitan area have 
been made by the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. and First National Stores, 
advancing to 8c for a 20-02 loaf, from 
two loaves for 15c. 

Chains were the first to jump their 
price a cent in Cleveland, Ohio, and they 
were immediately followed by the retail 
bakers. Wholesalers have now followed 
suit, and their retail outlets have con- 
sequently boosted their prices in line with 
the wholesale cost. There_is still some 
difference between prices in the city and 
suburbs, but all have gone up at least 
one cent per loaf. Following is the gen- 
eral table of prices now in force here. 
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WHEAT FUTURES SUSTAINED 
BY HEAVY MILL PURCHASES 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Good scale buying 
by mills has featured trading in the local 
wheat futures market for about a month. 
It is doubtful if mill support has been 
sustained for as long a period at any 
time in a number of years. It has been 
an important factor in the absorption of 
hedging against new crop wheat arrivals 
and, apart from the occasional setback, 
futures prices have shown a strong under- 
tone. 

Other buying has been mostly spas- 
modic, and attributed to locals, outside 
interests, shippers and exporters. A fair 
amount of spreading has also been in 
evidence. 

Export business in Canadian wheat has 
been small in recent weeks, but this was 
not entirely unexpected in view of the 
good sales made during May, June and 
July to the United Kingdom. In addi- 
tion, the crop in Great Britain is now 
available. However, there is no indica- 
tion the lull in British buying is any- 
thing more than temporary. 

Most of the mill buying in the futures 
market is apparently connected with do- 
mestic flour sales. Domestic buyers, in- 
cluding large bakeries, are reported book- 
ing supplies well ahead. 

Export business in Canadian flour to 
the United Kingdom in recent weeks has 
lagged somewhat with wheat, but sales 
to other markets have been confirmed, 
with Manila, the West Indies and New- 
foundland among the buyers. 
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New York reports also indicated that 
Canadian flour was sold to Madagascar 
and the Madeira Islands. It is believed 
here that the sales to the latter were 
made by United States mills from Ca- 
nadian wheat milled in bond. 

Besides supporting wheat futures, mills 
have made good purchases in the oat pit 
and this helped boost prices to new sea- 
sonal highs last week. There is no indi- 
cation of any important increase in do- 
mestic purchases of oat products, but 
sales of rolled oats and oatmeal to the 
United Kingdom were reported during 
the past week. 

Canadian mills will have no difficulty 
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in obtaining high protein wheat from this 
year’s crop according to a survey by the 
Research Laboratory of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

The preliminary issued Aug. 27 showed 
the average protein content of 1,403 sam- 
ples of new crop wheat is 0.9% higher 
than the average for samples collected 
last year from the same shipping points. 
The number of samples tested and the 
average protein level for each of the 
western provinces follows: Manitoba, 242, 
14.0%; Saskatchewan, 979, 15.06%, and 
Alberta, 182, 14.8%. These values are 
0.3% lower, 1.2% higher and 0.8% higher 
than the corresponding values for 1940. 
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WESTERN TRADE IN FURORE 
OVER FLOUR IMPORT RUMOR 


Vancouver, B. C.—Rumors that border 
regulations might be relaxed and a limited 
amount of pastry flour from the U. S. 
Pacific Northwest might be permitted to 
come in here again, threw the soft wheat 
flour trade here in a turmoil during the 
past week. 

So far there has been nothing official 
on the matter but the mere mention of 
such a plan caused a furore among the 
trade. The last American pastry flour 
to arrive here was some months ago and 
local supplies of the imported product 
are reported practically exhausted. 

One effect of the report was to cause 
a distinct slump in sales of Ontario pas- 
try grades and one mill operator here 
said that it had caused a stoppage in 
orders until the matter was cleaned up. 
The Ontario grind sells to the trade at 
$7.25@7.65, while American pastry flour 
could be landed here about 80c cheaper. 

Those against any relaxation of the ban 
on American flour imports took the stand 
that Canada could ill afford to use the 
foreign exchange at present when it is 
so much needed to buy munitions. Like- 
wise they said there was plenty of Ca- 
nadian hard wheat flour available and 
that if the people of Great Britain could 
get along on hard wheat flour, surely 
Canadians could do the same. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FARMERS ADVISED 
TO KEEP WHEAT AREA DOWN 


Winnirea, Man.— Canadian farmers 
would be well-advised, unless conditions 
change materially, to hold down wheat 
acreage again in 1942 and at the same 
time increase feed production, Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, federal minister of agricul- 
ture, stated in Winnipeg last week. He 
spoke before a meeting of the Canadian 
Club. 

A survey had indicated that if Canada 
were to export feed grain to Britain, 
supply a market for feed grain in the 
United States, and feed more livestock 
and hens in Canada, more feed grain 
would have to be produced. 

Farmers could face the third year of 
the war with the confidence they could 
produce more hogs, more cheese, more 
butter, more eggs and more cattle, and 
be assured that the price obtained would 
be at least equal, on the average, to the 
price now prevailing. 

Mr. Gardiner dealt with the dairy and 
live stock requirements of the United 
Kingdom and Canada at length. He also 
referred to the results of the 1941 wheat 
policy and stated: “We asked the western 
farmer to switch for at least a season 
from wheat to coarse grains on at least 
35% of his wheat acreage. Our figures 
indicate that he has more than done what 
we asked him to do.” 

In 1942, it would appear the farmer 
would again be better off if he held his 
wheat acreage to 65% of the 1940 acre- 
age, Mr. Gardiner added. 


While in Winnipeg, Mr. Gardiner met 
representatives of elevator companies, 
feed grain merchandisers and handlers, 
and officials of the Canadian Wheat 
Board in a conference to discuss all 
phases of the domestic feed situation. 

The conference was called to exchange 
information and familiarize members of 
the trade with the feed situation in 
Eastern Canada and problems facing the 
government. Mr. Gardiner made no state- 
ment to the press regarding the meeting, 
but indicated that many factors still had 
to be studied. He would not predict what 
amount of feed grains would be required 
in eastern Canada, as this could not be 
determined until the eastern crop had 
been completely harvested. 
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UPTURN IN ORIENTAL TRADE 

Vancovver, B. C.—The flour picture as 
regards the Orient has been one of sud- 
den changes for some months and the 
past week was no exception as far as 
Canadian exporters are concerned. 

Early in the month freight space to 
Hongkong and Manila was practically 
non-existent with the result that Ca- 
nadian mills and also Chinese buyers 
paid practically no attention to bids and 
offers. During the week, however, it 
became known that a fair amount of 
shipping space would be made available 
for loading here as far forward as Oc- 
tober for both Hongkong and Manila. 

The result was that about 1,000 tons 
of Canadian flour was worked to Hong- 
kong, the freight amounting to $25 U. S. 
funds per ton. Manila space was avail- 
able at $22.50 in U. S. funds but de- 
mand there was somewhat erratic. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ONTARIO GETS HEAVY RAINS 

Toronto, Ont. — In a crop report 
dated Aug. 26 the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics states that Ontario has had 
heavy rains from which pastures and 
late crops have benefited considerably. 
Harvesting of feed grains has been com- 





— 


pleted although in some parts threshing 
was delayed by rains. Soil conditions 
are now favorable and in winter wheat 
areas seeding has already started. An 
increase in the area to be sown this fall 
is anticipated. 
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CANADIAN BAKERIES DIVIDEND 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., has declared a“dividend of $2.50 
per share on preferred stock, payable 
Oct. 1, which reduces arrears outstand- 
ing to $2.50 per share. This brings 
total 1941 dividends to $4.50 and com- 
pares with payments of $3 per share in 
1940. This company is controlled by 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and its 
plants are located throughout Western 
Canada with head office in Calgary, Alta. 
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DOMINION BAKERIES PURCHASED 

Toronto, Ont.— Announcement has 
been made of the sale of Dominion Bak- 
eries, Ltd., to Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., on a bid of $85,889. The property 
consists of real estate and equipment in 
Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobourg, 
Cornwall, Guelph, Sarnia, Stratford, Wal- 
laceburg and Windsor. This company 
has been inactive since 1932, some of the 
plants being rented in the meantime. 
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SUCCESS OF WHEAT ACREAGE 
REDUCTION PLAN ASSERTED 
Winnirec, Man.—The wheat acreage 
reduction plan is working out satisfac- 
torily in Saskatchewan, says the Hon. 
J. G. Taggart, Saskatchewan minister 
of agriculture. He adds that the scheme 
is proving an asset, particularly in poor 
crop areas. Crops in Saskatchewan are 
only fair this year, Mr. Taggart reports, 
and suggests that where a sufficiency of 
fodder can be obtained, livestock raising 
might prove more beneficial than grain 
growing. 





<> 


Canada’s Crop Year Exports of 
Flour Total 10,288,827 Bbls 


Toronto, Ont.—Ottawa has released 
the information that exports of flour 
from Canada in the 12 months of crop 
year ended July 31 amounted to 10,288,- 
827 bbls, the greatest quantity in any 
one year since 1928-29 when exports 
amounted to 11,527,375 bbls. That was 
the year when a famine in China resulted 
in heavy sales of flour from lower grades 
of wheat and boosted Canadian ship- 
ments almost to a record peak. Actual 
figures for the last four years show as 
follows: 


Year— Bbls 
lt PIPE PORE PPLE LECCE ETT: 10,288,827 
BOBS HEO. occa cnccccsscrcvccctewns 6,781,367 
BORSBO ow ccc ccccccvccccccccccses 4,604,245 
Co Per errr terre ee ere 3,609,656 


Most of the exports shown for 1940-41 
went to the British food control author- 


ities, though not all was for consump- 
tion in Great Britain since the govern- 
ment over there has now to provide for 
the needs of her armed forces in many 
other places. No doubt civilian require- 
ments outside of the United Kingdom 
also require considerable flour. The prin- 
cipal free markets which are still being 
supplied direct from Canada are New- 
foundland and the British West Indies. 

Besides this amount of flour Canada 
shipped wheat itself during the crop 
year of 1940-41 to an amount consider- 
ably in excess of previous year, though 


the actual figures are not yet available. . 


The combined totals of wheat and flour 
exports are given at 230,416,886 bus com- 
pared with 192,674,368 bus in previous 
year. 


WHEAT BOARD TO PAY COST 
OF STORAGE ON THE FARM 


Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board will pay storage on wheat stored 
by producers on their farms and _ sub- 
sequently delivered -to~ the board. The 
rates will apply from Nov. 1, 1941, until 
July 31, 1942, On Nov. 1 the storage 
payable will be 4c bu and will increase 
%,c bu roughly every 21 days until the 
storage payable on wheat delivered be- 
tween July 9 and 31, 1942, will amount 
to 6c bu. Storage will be paid on wheat 
stored by producers at the same rate as 
applies on wheat stored in country ele- 
vators, namely, 1/45 of a cent per bushel 
per day. The board’s fixed price on the 
date of the actual delivery to country 
elevators will be the basis of payment. 
Farm storage will commence on Oct. 8, 
1941, and will be paid on all grades of 
wheat delivered to the board between 
Nov. 1, 1941, and July 31, 1942. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPECTS JAPAN TO SWING 
AWAY FROM AXIS POWERS 


Vancouver, B. C.—The belief is grow- 
ing in the Orient that Japan will swing 
more and more away from the Axis 
powers and eventually get on friendly 
terms with Britain and the United States. 

This is the opinion expressed here by 
Wallace J. Hansen, managing director 
of John Manners & Co., Ltd., leading 
Chinese import house of Hongkong, 
Swatow, Canton and London. He ar- 
rived here on furlough and left for a 
holiday at Banff. 

The feeling in Hongkong, he said, is 
that the more moderate element in Japan 
is gaining the upper hand over the mili- 
tary clique and sees what disaster would 
be in store for Japan if she were to pit 
herself against the Allies in a war. 
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ONTARIO GRAIN INSPECTIONS 

Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports total inspections of 
Ontario grain in the 12 months ending 
July at 3,202,021 bus. Nearly all of this 
grain would go through the hands of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and would be 
sold to the package cereal people. This 
would represent only a small part of the 
Ontario crop, most of which is unin- 
spected. Of the grain inspected, 2,081,- 
263 bus were Ontario wheat composed 
of white, red and mixed. Over 1,370,000 
bus graded No. 1 and 2. The inspections 
also included 130,619 bus of oats, 39,900 
bus of barley, 15,191 bus of buckwheat 
and 936,048 bus of corn. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





EXCESS DELIVERIES PERMITTED 

Winnirec, Man.—In keeping with the 
policy adopted last year, the Canadian 
Wheat Board will permit wheat deliver- 
ies in excess of the quota for the various 
war services incorporated under the Ca 
nadian War Services Fund. These de 
liveries must be recorded in the pro 


ducers’ permit books. 
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Russell H. Manson, shown above, up 
to the date of his enlistment was em- 
ployed in the Winnipeg city office of she 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. having 
joined the services of the company early 
in the spring of 1940. He is now taking 
the advanced training course at the Royal 
Canadian Air Force school located at 
Carberry, Man. 





HARRY HELM BREAKS ANKLE 

Harry S. Helm, chairman of the board 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, slipped in a bathroom in his 
home at Lake Minnetonka, and broke 
a bone in his ankle. The injury will 
probably confine him to his home for 
five or six weeks. 


LONG VACATION 

Dr. A. R. Sasse, vice president, Stan- 
dard Milling Co., Chicago, left Aug. 30 
on a several weeks’ vacation trip. 


IN TOLEDO 


Ward W. Miller, Chicago, eastern sales 
manager, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring 
Mills, Inc., was in Toledo last week to 
call on the trade and the company’s 
representative, W. K. Algire, broker. 


COLORADO VACATION 


L. B. Denison, general sales manager 
of the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., has been vacationing in 
Colorado. 


NEBRASKA VISITOR 


W. P. Majo, vice president and man- 
ager of the Duluth Universal Milling 
Co, spent a few days in Nebraska re- 
cently, 


TWO-WAY TRAVEL 


Central Kansas millers are escaping 
or returning to late summer heat in the 
mountains of Colorado and other wes- 
tern states. Just departed: J. C. Regier, 
President of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co; William Krug, presi- 
dent of the Stafford County Flour Mills 
Co; Ed Enns, assistant manager of the 
Enns Milling Co., Inman; F. A. Daugher- 
ty, sales manager, Arnold Milling Co., 

Just returned: Lester Ritter- 
house, head of the grain department of 
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Lee D. Turner (left), sales manager of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
Ogden, Utah, is doing his share toward home defense in the Rockies. He is 
shown here as an executive officer in the Ogden unit of the State Home Guards 
for Civilian Defense, meeting with Captain Joseph Soelberg, commander of the 
infantry unit, and C. I, Canfield, in charge of aviation. 


Mr. Turner, former national guard officer, is helping to direct the organiza- 


tion program. 


He reports Ogden millers and bakers among those seeking to 


enlist for the local unit of the home guards. 


the Arnold Milling Co., and Fred Wolf, 
president of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 
wood. 


LONG TRIP STARTED 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, left this week for an 
extended visit with the trade which will 
take him to New York as well as in- 
termediate points. 


VISIT TO TEXAS 

Leo Hughes, of the Colonial Milling 
Co., Nashville, is spending a vacation 
in Texas. 
SCHOOL TIME 

“Time to put the children in school,” 
remarked C. B. Moore, vice president of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., as he de- 
parted, Aug. 31, for Manitou, Colo., to 
get his family and bring them back to 
Wichita before school opens Sept. 8. 


TRIP TO CHICAGO 

Frederic W. Stock, Boston, manager 
in New England for F. W. Stock & 
Sons Co., made a recent business trip to 
Chicago. 


CALLER AT MILLS 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, Nash- 
ville, was in St. Louis last week calling 
on the mills in that territory. 


IN CHICAGO 

Earl A. Talhelm, Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
and C. Graham McGuire, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., visited the Chi- 
cago market last week. 


ATTENDS FUNERAL 


Richard A. Claybrook, whe is asso- 
ciated with his father in representing the 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
in New York, flew to Richmond, Va., and 
back to attend the funeral of his aunt, 
Mrs. Richard A. Claybrook, wife of the 
former New York flour broker who died 
about 20 years ago. 


HOLIDAY IN NORTH 

Earl Rodkey, president of the Eagle 
Milling Co., Edmond, Okla. has returned 
with his family from a motor trip to the 
Minnesota lake region. 


VACATION IN KANSAS 

J. L. Yergler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, accompanied by his 
family is spending a week’s vacation in 
Kansas. 
IN MANHATTAN 

John F. Diefenbach, president and man- 
ager, Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor at the offices of the 
Frank R. Prina Corp., during a brief 
trip to New York. 


VISITS WITH FAMILY 

E. S. Thompson, New York flour brok- 
er, left over the holidays on a brief trip 
to Marysville, Kansas, to visit his mother 
and father. 


CHANGES BUSINESS 

Russell R. Tennyson, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Getchell-Tanton Co., grain, 
Minneapolis, is leaving this week for the 
Pacific Coast, to engage in an entirely 
different line of business. 


PERSONAL CANVASS 

M. L. Wilson, director of nutrition, 
Federal Security Administration, Wash- 
ington, visited the Chicago headquarters 
of the Millers National Federation on 
Aug. 28. He was returning from a va- 
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Smiling above is George R. Allan, 
formerly employed with the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. He en- 
listed with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
en Oct. 24, 1940. Mr. Allan, who en- 
tered the employ of the company in Au- 
gust, 1938, is now stationed at an ad- 
vanced training school, preliminary to re- 
ceiving his wings. 


ertonal & Othewuide 


cation trip to his old home in Montana 
and from a motor trip throughout the 
Southwest. On his trip he made a sur- 
vey on the availability of enriched flour 
by a_ store-to-store canvass, and re- 
ported the results were surprisingly fa- 
vorable to this product. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


Henry Meyenberg, Jr., from the of- 
fices of B. Christoffers, New York flour 
jobber, is en route to California on a 
month’s vacation, driving with two frater- 
nity brothers. On the way home he will 
stop off at the firm’s various mill con- 
nections. 


CANADIAN CALLERS 

E. E. Dusenbery, flour broker at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Mrs. Dusenbery, vis- 
ited at Winnipeg, Canada, while on a 
recent business and pleasure trip that 
took them through the Dakotas, Canada 
and northern Minnesota. 


ENGAGEMENT 

Frank Delaney, Jr., associated with his 
father and brother in the Midwest Bis- 
cuit Co., at Burlington, Iowa, and Miss 
Mary Kathryn Sexton of Indianapolis 
have announced plans for their wedding 
that is to be held in Indianapolis on 
Sept. 19. 


IN THE EAST 
Howard W. Files, vice president of the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is visiting eastern flour markets. 


HEADED HOME 


Harold Viault, grain buyer for the 
Vv. O. Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
was a Minneapolis visitor Sept. 3. He 
was on his way home from the East, and 
planned to stop off at Spokane, en route. 
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Army Quartermaster Corps Officers Entertain 
Trade Journalists, Explain Work and Objectives 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Col. R. A. Osmun, U. S. 
Quartermaster Corps, Washington, D. C., 
was in Chicago Sept. 2 to preside at a 
trade periodical press conference. A series 
of such conferences will be held by the 
corps in various parts of the country, 
the first one having been held in Phil- 
adelphia Aug. 20. 

About 40 trade publications of a num- 
ber of industries were represented at the 
Chicago meeting, and following an ad- 
dress of welcome by Col. H. B. Barry, 
commanding officer of this area, Col. 
Osmun said these conferences were being 
held for the purpose of closer and better 
understanding between the service and 
civilians. Trade fields, he said, are as 
much a part of supplying army -men as 
the Q. M. Corps. 

One of the objects of these meetings 
is to help cut red tape wherever pos- 
sible and permissible. Col. Osmun intro- 
duced Captain Gildersleeve and Lieut. 
White, who arranged the program, in- 
cluding a luncheon consisting of a typical 
army meal, The American army is better 
fed than any other army, Col. Osmun said, 
and the department is developing scien- 
tific diets which are a big improvement 
over the old. 

The trade journalists were taken 
around the big buildings which the de- 
partment occupies in Chicago, the first 
stop being in the subsistence research 
laboratory. Lt. Col. Isker explained the 
work and told of the new reserve rations 
recently developed. The breakfast ration 
contains 4 ozs of veal loaf; 2 ozs pure 
dextrose; two tablets of coffee; 4 ozs of 
two kinds of biscuits, made from soybean 
and wholewheat flour, powdered milk, 
shortening; and one stick of gum. The 
noon ration consists of 4 ozs of luncheon 
meat or ham loaf, malted milk tablets and 
bouillon cubes. The supper ration has a 
chocolate bar, two types of biscuits, tab- 
lets for lemonade, three lumps of sugar 
and 4 ozs of sausage. These rations are 
in packages 61, in long, 314 in wide, and 
14%, in deep. The three rations weigh 
about 28 ozs, contain 13 varieties of food 
and have about a 8,800-calorie value. 

Following the luncheon, there was gen- 
eral discussion on problems of the various 
industries. Many questions were asked, 
and Col. Osmun, Col. Barry, Lt. Col. 
Isker, Col. Elliott, Major Whittaker and 
Dr. J. H. White answered these to the 
satisfaction of all. In answer to a ques- 
tion about enriched flour, it was men- 
tioned that some of this flour had been 
purchased and tested at Fort Meade and 
Camp Lee. Reports of these tests are 
now in the hands of officials at Washing- 
ton, but it was pointed out that there are 
several reasons why the army has not 
purchased more of the enriched product. 

Men in the army are on scientifically- 
planned garrison rations, so there is no 
deficiency of vitamins, and it would be 
added expense to use fortified flouryin the 
army. They thought it was more im- 
portant that the public be given full 
opportunity to get vitamins, as there is 
a great deficiency in the average public 
diet. However, it was pointed out that 
in case the army should be outside of this 
country and supplies of vitamins were 
not readily available, then fortified flour 
would be used. 


The Quartermaster Corps has four 
principal jobs: to procure, store and dis- 
tribute food and kindred items, train 
army cooks; to build and maintain troop 
barracks and other camp, post and sta- 
tion structures; procure stores, and dis- 
tribute all clothing items; to transport 
material and personnel via rail, water, 
truck and air. The three buildings of the 
Chicago depot cover three city blocks, 
and contain nearly 2,000,000 sq ft of floor 
space. The depot purchases a large num- 
ber of food products, such as flour, meat, 
beans, vegetables, eggs, powdered and 


evaporated milk, malt, mineral yeast food 
and compressed yeast. Flour is purchased 
here for the troops in all regional depot 
areas except the San Francisco Regional 
Depot area. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEAR TRAGEDY AT PARTY 

Hutcuinson, Kansas.—A near trag- 
edy marked a farewell party given by 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade for Vic- 
tor Davis, who left for Minneapolis to 
become a grain buyer for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., after 11 years on the 
Hutchinson trading floor as buyer for 
the Western Terminal Elevator Co. 

G. D. Estes, president of the Midwest 
Grain Co., at whose summer cabin the 
party was held and Clyde Truesdell, 
manager here for the B. C. Christopher 
Co., were seriously burned when a butane 
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gas stove in the kitchen exploded. Both 
men suffered second degree burns about 
the face and arms and Mr. Estes was 
burned on the back. They will be in the 
hospital for some time. 

C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., was standing against 
one of the cabin walls but that wall 
withstood the blast which tore out an- 
other. 
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DELIVERY QUOTAS INCREASED 
Man. — Wheat delivery 
quotas were increased at 27 points in 
western Canada last week. This now 
makes a total of 55 stations with de- 
livery quotas of either 3 or 5 bus above 
the initial general quota of 5 bus per 
authorized seeded acre. 


WINNIPEG, 





National Association of Flour Distributors 
Announces Final Approval of Uniform Sales 
Contracts for Wholesale-Retail Transactions 


The National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors has announced final approval of its uni- 
form sales contract, which has been developed 
by a committee headed by S. Gartland Horan, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Approval was placed on the 
contract last spring at the association's - 
nual convention in New Orleans, but several 
details remained to be solved. 

The purpose of the contract is to serve as 
a uniform buying basis between wholesale 
flour distributors and their retail customers. 
There has been a steadily increasing demand 
for such a contract, and it is believed that 
the one just approved will offer an equitable 
basis of trade. 

The contract has been copyrighted by the 
National Association of Flour Distributors, 
and its use will be restricted to those who 
are members of local flour assocations affili- 
ated with the national organization, or are 
direct members of that body. Licenses will 
be granted to those who are entitled to use 
the contract by the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Flour Distributors. 

The association’s uniform sales contract is 
as follows: 


Uniform Sales Contract of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors 
Copyright 1941 by National Association of 
Flour Distributors. All rights reserved. 


Contract No......eeee6 Dated...csecscece 
PerrerTerervrrevrreerererr iit eoceeee Seller 
Qsrees to Gell tO... cccceccccscvccevers eocseces 
OF cccvcccvconcecensececcecccevesecese Buyer 


and buyer agrees to buy from seller the fol- 
lowing commodities of the kind and quantity 
hereinafter specified (manufactured or to be 
manufactured) on the terms and conditions 
and subject to the agreements stated below 
and on the back hereof which are hereby in- 
corporated in this contract by reference and 
made a part hereof. 

O F. o. b. carrier at shipping point,, freight 
charges or delivery charges to be pre- 
paid or allowed by seller; or 

O Delivered to; ex warehouse; or f. 0. b. 
track at 


(Specify destination point) 
TOTS. .cccscscccsses Salesman.......cseee. 
Basis of Shipment or Delivery...........++- 


(Car lot, pool car, l.c.l., 1&r, all rail, truck, 
boat or barge, or as otherwise specified.) 
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Time of Shipment: On written directions 
to be furnished by buyer, shipment or de- 
livery is to be made as follows: 


Terms and Conditions. 1. This contract 
shall be signed by both buyer and seller and 
constitutes the complete agreement between 
the parties hereto and cannot be changed in 
any manner whatsoever without the written 
consent of both buyer and seller. 

2. This contract is not binding upon seller 
until confirmed in writing by seller or duly 
authorized agent of seller at seller’s office. 
Such confirmation may be indicated upon the 
face of this contract in the space provided 
therefor, or may consist of a separate letter 
or notice of confirmation, which may be 
mailed, to buyer. 

3. There are no conditions, representations 
or warranties, verbal or otherwise, except as 
herein stated. 


4. No agent or representative has authority 
to modify or change the terms of this con- 
tract. 

5. Package and Sack Differentials: The 
Miller’s National Federation Official Publica- 
tion entitled “Flour Package Differentials 
(Including Phosphated and Self-Rising Flour 
Differential Schedule)”’ in effect at the date 
of this contract is hereby incorporated in 
this contract by reference and made a part 
hereof, and all of its terms and provisions 






shall be binding upon the parties to this 
contract. 

Perr errrrrrrrrrrrrrt vr T. Seller 
TA 0.0 60 66 5 0 0:0 0:60 0:0:0:0:04:0.000 000 0 5b000 c.0neeses 
Date ......- ° eeceee . . 0.0 00.008 
CHOCO C cece deer ceneesensceseeseoneters Seller 
BY coccecccece 0:0:0.6 000 010-0050 0101010 0 0 O:0r0 00 e000 
bebhseesan0b i606 0601004600008 005 00% Buyer 
TO bh 6:60 064060405660 000s be 65 cn 0eseee coece 


Net Weights: It is agreed that variations 
in the weight of the commodities to be sold 
hereunder will occur through changes in at- 
mospheric conditions affecting moisture con- 
tent. It is therefore agreed that reasonable 
variations in weight shall be permitted; 
further, that if any flour delivered hereunder 
has a moisture content of less than 13%% 
when weighed as determined by any method 
officially approved by the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists, the weight of such 
flour shall nevertheless be calculated on the 
basis of a moisture content of 13% %, and the 
weight so arrived at by such calculation shall 
be conclusively deemed to be the weight of 
such flour at the time of such weighing. 

Collections and Payments: 1. Seller shall 
have the right to withhold shipment or de- 
livery of any merchandise covered hereby or 
any portion thereof, until all outstanding in- 
debtedness due seller from buyer is paid; 
further, where condition of buyer's credit at 
time of shipment or delivery in the seller's 
opinion, warrants, the seller may insist upon 
payment on or before shipment or delivery, 
of all outstanding indebtedness then due seller 
from buyer, including payment of bill or bills 
covering the portion so to be shipped or 
delivered. 

2. When the buyer designates the collect- 
ing agency he shall be responsible for full 
and final payment to seller. 


Shipments: 1. Seller shall have the option 
as to routing. 

2. Buyer agrees to furnish package assort- 
ments and shipping or delivery instructions 
in writing (and on sales on a bulk basis the 
necéssary packages to the point from which 
shipment is to be made) to reach seller at 
least ten days before the date for any ship- 
ment or delivery specified herein. 

3. When buyer has more than one uncom- 
pleted contract with seller for the same 
brand of flour or other commodities covered 
by this contract, the seller may require the 
buyer to accept delivery of such commodities 
covered by such contracts in the order of the 
dates of said contracts. 

4. If there is more than one installment of 
goods shipped or stipulated herein to be 
shipped, this contract shall be construed to 
be severable as to each installment, except 
where such construction would be in direct 
conflict with the provisions hereinafter set 
forth under “Rights of Buyer Upon Seller's 
Default” and “Rights of Seller Upon Buyer’s 
Default” and breach or default of either 
buyer or seller as to any installment or in- 
stallments shall not give the other party a 
right to cancel or terminate this contract, 
except as herein otherwise expressly pro- 
vided. 

5. Prices named in this contract are based 
on freight rates in effect at date of contract, 
and will be increased or decreased in accord- 
ance with freight rates applicable at time of 
shipment. 

Taxes: Any and all taxes, impositions, 
exactions or charges or any increase therein, 
whether for revenue or for reguation of com- 


merce or for any other purpose, (including ~ 


any and all exactions, charges, or purchase 
requirements under any so-called “certificate 
plan” or similar legislation) not in effect on 
the date of this contract, which may, prior 
to the completion of deliveries hereunder, be 


levied, assessed, imposed, required, or in- 
creased by the United States or any state 
thereof or other governmental agency on, or 
measured in terms of, any of the finished 
products remaining undelivered, and which 
are to be delivered hereunder, or on, or 
measured in terms of, any commodity used 
in the manufacture of such finished products 
or the containers therefor or commodities 
used in the manufacture of such containers, 
or the processing, purchase, sale, holding for 
sale, distribution, dealing in, transportation, 
use or handling of any such products, com- 
modities or containers, if paid or borne by 
seller directly or indirectly, shall be billed 
separately to buyer, where not prohibited by 
law, and where the determination of the 
amount of the tax, imposition, exaction, 
charge or increase per barrel or other 
unit of measure is possible or calculation 
by the application of any official published 
conversion rate or otherwise, and shall be 
paid by buyer to seller. Any of such 
taxes, impositions, exactions, charges or 
increases which the seller shall be finally 
relieved from paying or which shall be 
later refunded or returned to seller at 
any time and for any cause shall be re- 
funded or credited to buyer by seller as 
promptly as possible, after deduction by 
seller, of any r ble exp incurred 
in preventing collection of such taxes, imposi- 
tions, exactions, charges or increases, or in 
obtaining or securing such refunds or re- 
turns, and in making such reimbursements 
to buyer, and after paying and discharging 
all tax liabilities to which seller may be sub- 
ject by reason of its having been relieved 
from paying such taxes, impositions, exac- 
tions, charges or increases, or having secured 
such refunds or returns. Seller shall be under 
no obligation to contest the validity of any 
such tax, imposition, exaction, charges or 
increase, or to prosecute any such claim for 
refunds or returns. 


Warranty: Seller expressly warrants that 
the commodities to be delivered hereunder 
will be representative of the brand or grade 
specified herein to be sold. Buyer hereby ex- 
pressly waives any claim or defense based on 
the quality of any such commodities (includ- 
ing any claim or defense based on insect in- 
festation) unless the Buyer complies strictly 
with the following conditions precedent: 

(a) If the destination point above specified 
for delivery of such commodities is located in 
an area in which there can be procured an 
inspection of such commodities by an inspec- 
tion department regularly maintained by 4 
recognized trade organization or exchange, 
such as the New York Produce Exchange, 
Buyer shall comply with all such rules and 
regulations of such trade organization or ex- 
change with respect to the time and manner 
in which notice of complaint must be given 
to Seller, and with respect to procuring 
sampes of such commodities and an official 
inspection thereof, in the same manner as in 
cases of sales made upon or through, or pur- 
suant to the rules and regulations of such 
trade organization or exchange. To the @x- 
tent, if any, that such rules or regulations 40 
not provide for the time and manner if 
which such notice must be given, or such 
inspection made, the provisions of the fol- 
lowing sub-paragraph (b) hereof shall apply. 
The findings of such inspection department 
upon any such official inspection shall bé 
binding upon the parties hereto. 

(b) In all cases other than those specified 
in the preceding paragraph (a) hereof Buyer 
shall within five (5) days after delivery of 
commodities, or after receipt by buyer © 
notice of arrival at destination point and 
availability for delivery of such commodities, 
whichever is earlier, give notice to sole 
by registered mail specifying the nature 0 
the Buyer’s complaint and advising Seller 
where Seller may inspect such goods; an 
Buyer shall also permit Seller or Seller's 
representative at any reasonable time or 
times to inspect such commodities and take 
samples thereof, or, if such commodities a 
not in the Buyer’s possession, Buyer ee] 
arrange for such inspection and taking o 
samples by Seller or Seller’s representative. 

In case only a portion of the commodities 
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i» in any delivery are made available 
eee ection and sampling as above pro- 
vided, Buyer expressly waives any claim or 
defense as to the portion not so made avail- 
able. It is agreed that compliance by Buyer 
with the above stated conditions precedent 
shall in no case constitute an admission by 
Seller of the merits or amount of Buyer's 
said claim or defense. In no event shall 
Buyer be entitled to inspect any commodities 
Pm sold hereunder before accepting delivery 
thereof, unless otherwise provided for in this 
contract. 

Rights of Buyer Upon Seller’s Default: In 
the event that Seller, after the receipt of 
written shipping instructions, shall fail to 
make shipment within the time requirea 
hereunder (including any extension of such 
time pursuant to any provision hereof), 
Buyer may, by written notice mailed to 
Seller (which shall be conclusively deemed 
to be given on the date of mailing). 

1. Cancel this contract as to the undeliv- 
ered balance thereof; or 

2. Terminate this contract as to the un- 
delivered balance thereof, and purchase with- 
in a period of fourteen (14) days thereafter 
an equal quantity of goods of the same kind 
and grade at not to exceed the market price 
thereof and recover from Seller the excess 
of the price so paid over the purchase price 
named herein, plus any incidental loss or 
expense, and in addition thereto, recover a 
sum equal to one (1%) of the contract price 
named herein. 

Provided, however, that in case the failure 
by Seller to make shipment has occurred by 
reason of any of the following causes (wheth- 
er directly affecting Seller or affecting Sell- 
er’s source of supply): fire, flood, earthquake, 
tornado, labor difficulties, riot, federal or 
state laws or regulations, acts or defaults of 
common carrier, or act of God or the public 
enemy, the Seller may notify the Buyer 
thereof in writing sent by registered mail é¢o0 
the Buyer on or before the time shipment 

- m= would otherwise be required and thereupon 
the time for such shipment shall be extended 
to a date which is ten (10) days subsequent 
to the date upon which such cause for failure 
to make shipment shall cease to exist; and 
the Seller shall not be deemed in default 
hereunder prior to the expiration of such ten 
day period. 


Rights of Seller Upon Buyer's Default: In 
ease of default by Buyer (provided the Buyer 
Lm shall, without limitation, be in default if 
Buyer becomes insolvent or is adjudged bank- 
rupt, or if Buyer shall fail to make any pay- 
ment to Seller under this or any other con- 
tract between Buyer and Seller, or if at any 
time the property and assets of Buyer are 
in liquidation, or- any receiver is appointed 
therefor, or if any proceedings be instituted 
with respect to Buyer or Buyer’s property 
under any provisions of the federal bank- 
ruptcy laws or any similar federal or state 


legislation), Seller may by written notice 
mailed to Buyer (which shall be conclu- 
sively deemed to be given on the date of 


mailing) : 

1, Effect delivery of the undelivered por- 
tion of said merchandise to the Buyer, either 
by delivery to Buyer’s address, or by storing 
same for the Buyer’s account in the Seller's 
warehouse or elsewhere, notify the Buyer of 
such delivery, and recover the contract pur- 
chase price together with any accrued carry- 
ing charges at the rate of one-sixth cent per 
barrel per day on flour, and one cent per ton 
per day on commodities other than flour, 
from expiration date of contract, plus de- 
livery charges and storage expense to date 
of payment; or, 

2, Cancel this contract as to the undeliv- 
ered balance thereof; or 

3. Terminate this contract as to the un- 
delivered balance thereof and recover from 
Buyer as liquidated damages a sum to be 
computed by the following formula: As to 
flour (a) twenty cents (20c) for each barrel 
remaining undelivered as the cost of selling, 
plus (b) One sixth cent (1/6c) per day for 
each day from date or dates specified for 
delivery or shipment to date of termination 
for each barrel remaining unshipped or un- 













































































































































































































































































































Here’s one of the big pies turned out 
m™ daily in the school’s pastry shop. Army 
officials assert that the pies produced by 
— bakers are every bit as good as 
mother used to make” and therefore that 


army lads need not be homesick for 
Mother's cooking. 
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Bakery Students Learn 
How to Fill Army’s 
Stomach With 

Good Bread 


These pictures give the miller or bak- 
er a graphic idea of how part of the 
money he contributes to national defense 
through taxation or bonds is being used to 
train bakers for the army. At the right, 
a squad of “dough boys” is being inspected 
at Fort Slocum, N. Y., where the army 
maintains its School for Bakers and 
Cooks. Although all soldiers, sailors and 
marines are required to keep themselves 
clean and well groomed, these bakery 
students must pay even stricter attention 
to bodily cleanliness. This officer inspects 
the bakery students regularly to see that 
each has a short hair cut, clean clothes, 
well scrubbed hands and fingernails and 
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a close shave. In the lower picture, an 
army baker is teaching students the art of 
making up well shaped loaves. Although 
most of the bread baked is of white flour 
like this, the army believes in a variety 
of breadstuffs, and often the soldiers eat 
wholewheat, rye, pumpernickel and 
Vienna breads at the mess table. Both 
regular army and National Guard men 
are sent from units throughout the coun- 
try to Fort Slocum for a two-month train- 
ing course for both cooks and bakers. 
Even while in training, there is chance 
for advancement. Students who show 
special ability in baking or cooking are 
recommended for an additional month’s 
course in mess sergeant training. Army 
fare consisting of three well balanced 
meals a day costs only a little more than 
4lc per man. Occasionally, the soldiers 
are fed chicken, ice cream and other 
delicacies. It is believed that the Amer- 
ican soldier is better fed than 65% of 
the families of the nation that supports 
him. A by no means unimportant reason 
for the superior fare which the soldier 
“receives is due to the role that bread 
plays in the military diet.‘ “Jeep” auto- 
mobiles may supplant marching units and 
tanks may make cavalry units antiquated, 
but an army still “travels on its stomach.” 
And bread has a big share in filling that 
stomach. 





delivered, plus (c) any freight charges, de- 
murrage or other out-of-pocket expense in- 
curred by reason of the wrongful refusal of 
Buyer to accept any shipment made, plus 
(d) amount, if any, by which the purchase 
price hereunder of such undelivered flour 
exceeds the market value thereof at Seller's 
place of business on the date of termination. 
In case such market value at the date of 
termination exceeds the purchase price here- 
under, the excess shall be credited against 
the amount provided in (a), (b) and (c), 
but solely in reduction of damages. And as 
to commodities other than flour (a) one dol- 
lar ($1.00) for each ton remaining unde- 
livered as the cost of selling, plus (b) One 
cent (1c) per day for each day from date or 
dates specified for delivery or shipment to 
date of termination for each ton remaining 
unshipped or undelivered (ratably on frac- 
tional tons), plus (c) any freight charges, 
demurrage or other out-of-pocket expenses 
incurred by reason of the wrongful refusal 
of Buyer to accept any shipment made, plus 
(d) amount, if any, by which purchase price 
hereunder of such undelivered commodity 
exceeds the market value thereof at Seller’s 
place of business on the date of termination. 
In case such market value on date of termi- 
nation exceeds such purchase price, the ex- 
cess shall be credited against the sums pro- 
vided in (a), (b) and (c) above, but solely 
in reduction of damages. 


The average price at which Seller shall in 
the usual course of business on the date of 
termination make any sale or sales of sub- 
stantially similar quantities of any such 
flour or other commodity for delivery at the 
time or times herein specified, (or, if no 
such sale be made, the price at which Seller 
shall on such date in the usual course of 
business offer substantially similar quantities 
of such commodity for delivery at the time 
or times herein specified) shall be conclu- 
sively deemed to be the “market value” of 
such commodity on such date for the pur- 
pose of computing such liquidated damages. 
If no such sales or offers shall be made by 
Seller on such date, such market value may 
be established by any other competent evi- 
dence. 

Interest and Attorney’s Fees: The Buyer 
agrees to pay interest at the rate of 6% per 
annum from the due date upon all sums due 
the Seller hereunder, In the event any legal 
action is taken by the Seller to recover any 
sums due hereunder, Buyer agrees to pay 
Seller a reasonable sum as and for Seller’s 
attorney's fees: and, the amount thereof shall 
be determined in any such action and in- 
cluded in any judgment, order, or decree in 
Seller’s favor. 

Automatic Extension: If Buyer shall fail 
to furnish complete shipping or delivery in- 
structions in writing (including directions as 





to package assortments, and necessary pack- 
ages if sale is made on a bulk basis) to reach 
Seller ten (10) days before the date for any 
shipment or delivery specified herein, or be- 
fore the final date specified for shipment or 
delivery, as the case may be, and if Buyer 
shall fail to notify Seller in writing that he 
does not intend to accept any further de- 
liveries under this contract, then (unless 
Seller elects to exercise his rights to cancel 
or terminate this contract) this contract, as 
to such shipment or shipments, shall without 
notice, automatically be extended from day 
to day until Buyer furnishes complete written 
shipping instructions (including directions as 
to package assortments, and necessary pack- 
ages if sale is made on a bulk basis) in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
entitled “Shipments,” or until Buyer notifies 
Seller in writing that he does not intend to 
accept any further deliveries under this con- 
tract, or until Seller exercises his right as 
provided herein to cancel or terminate this 
contract; and for each day during which this 
contract is thus automatically extended Buy- 
er will pay Seller carrying charges at the 
rate of one-sixth cent (1/6c) per barrel of 
flour per day and one cent (1c) per ton per 
day on commodities other than flour. 

Assignment: Neither this contract nor 
any interest therein may be transferred or 
assigned by the Buyer without the prior 
written consent of the Seller. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales by southwestern mills 
amounted to 93% of capacity last week, 
about a fourth of which was a sale to east- 
ern bakers of several hundred thousand 
barrels for deferred shipment, past Jan. 1. 
This volume compares with 56% the previous 
week and 19% a year ago, and continues an 
almost uninterrupted buying period which 
started the first of July. Not all bakers, 
of course, rush in at the same time, so the 
buying comes at different times to the vari- 
ous mills. 

Bakers in many instances buying well 
ahead of the 120-day contract period, but 
do not flinch at carrying charges largely 
because of the buying mood everyone seems 
to be experiencing in almost every com- 
modity. Although some bakers are over- 
booking for their current needs, many also 
are light, and look for dips in which to 
take on their requirements. 

Export business has not been heavy. 
Clears moving rather easily among mills 
and to specialty flour buyers who are just 
coming into their seasons. Operations rap- 
idly stepping up, both on improved direc- 
tions and on the desire of mills to increase 
their volume now during high millfeed 
values. 

Quotations, Aug. 30: established brands of 
family flour $6.50@6.75, bakers short patent 
$5.60@5.85, 95% $5.45@5.70, straight $5.35 
@6.60, first clear $3.85@4.10, second clear 
$3.60@3.80, low grade $3.40@3.55. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes- 
tic business active, 9 fair, 6 quiet, 10 slow 
and 6 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Average sales 81%, com- 
pared with 99% previous week. Bakers took 
approximately 78% of bookings, remainder 
going to family trade. No exports. Opera- 
tion averaged 79%, compared with 75% week 
ago. Prices unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
30: hard wheat short patent $6.40@7.25, 
soft wheat short patent $6.40@7.25, standard 
patent $6.10@6.85, bakers extra fancy $5.65 
@5.70, bakers short patent $5.50@5.55, bak- 
ers standard $5.45@5.50. 

Omaha: Trade lighter. Bookings ranged 
from 50 to 80% of capacity production. 
Most jobbers and bakers appeared to have 
ample supplies because of recent purchases, 
and some were in a waiting attitude due 
to the uncertainty as to trend of wheat. 
Directions fair to good; mills operated on a 
steady to an increased schedule, six to seven 
days, producing 32,100 bbls of flour, largest 
volume for a long time past. Not much 
change in outstate prices. Quotations, Aug. 
30: family fancy short patent $5.85@6.25, 





standard patent $5.50@5.75, bakers short 
patent $5.50@5.65. 
Wichita: Sales moderate, ranging 25 to 


50%; directions good, with mills operating 
from 60 to 100%; prices steady. 


Hutchinson; Aside from a brief spurt early 
in the week business was quiet. Several 
round lot bookings made for fairly good vol- 
ume. Shipping directions fairly satisfac- 
tory. 

Salina: Only a fair demand reported dur- 
ing week, with prices unchanged. Ship- 
ping directions reported fair. 

Texas; Demand rather dull, sales off from 
last week and are from 25 to 50% of ca- 
pacity with different mills. No round lot 
sales, only usual routine home outlet. Op- 
erations still around 60% capacity with most 
mills; a few are still running full time, 
with their backlog about’ gone. Prices 
about unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 29: fam- 
ily flour 48's, extra high patent $6.50@6.75, 
high patent $6@6.25, standard bakers 98's 
$5.45@5.75; first clears, sacked, $4.70@4.80, 
delivered Texas common points or Galves- 
ton domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Buyers in and out of mar- 
ket, with result that a fairly satisfactory 
volume of new business went on mill books. 
Bakers took advantage of “‘breaks’’ to cover 
near-by needs or bring bookings up to nor- 
mal requirements. Evidently, bakers gen- 
erally becoming more reconciled to higher 
levels, for some who have been holding out 
stepped into market and bought moderately 
heavily. Fact that higher ingredient costs 
can be absorbed by an advance in baked 
goods has given bakers more confidence, and 
this is considered largely responsible for 
increased activity during last few weeks. 

An encouraging feature to spring wheat 
millers is that they are hearing from old 
customers who have not bought from them 
in years. Also business is reported from 
bakers in various parts of central states and 
eastern territory who heretofore have used 
hard winters exclusively. er between 
northwestern and southwestern bakery pat- 
ents has narrowed to a point where spring 
wheat flour again being given preference. 

Still a keen demand for clears, with mills 
unable to satisfy customer needs. Some 
improvement in supply in prospect, since 
shipping directions are a little more plenti- 
ful, especially on family flour. Directions 
from the bakery trade continue slow, with 
northwestern mills operating at a little bet- 
ter than 60% of capacity. Inquiry from 
Latin American markets light. 

Reported sales by northwestern mills last 
week aggregated 108% of capacity, against 
70% a week earlier and 62% a year ago. 

Quotations, Sept. 3: established brands of 


family patent $6.50@7.25, spring first patent 
$6.05@6.30, standard patent $5.80@5.95, 
fancy clear $5.40@5.55, first clear $5.25@ 
5.35, second clear $4.05@4.15, whole wheat 
$5.55@5.60, graham standard $4.85@5.10. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Sept. 3: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole 
Wheat: 

Interior Mills: Activity developed during 
week when market fluctuated sharply, and 
a few mills reported fairly good bookings; 
midwestern bakers, who heretofore have not 
traded as freely as those in East, added 
to holdings on breaks; still a lot of business 
of this kind in the offing; shipping direc- 
tions fair—a little improvement in this re- 
spect noted; feed very strong and higher; 
mixed car trade taking a large per cent of 
current restricted output. 


Duluth: Quotations, Aug. 30: first patent 
$6.50, second patent $6.30, first clear $5.90. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Business picked up a little, al- 
though buying was not general. Sales fair- 
ly numerous, chiefly in one and two car 
lots, with a few ranging up to 1,000 and 
2,000 bbls. Family demand active all week; 
deliveries also good. Quotations, Aug. 30: 
spring top patent $5.50@6.20, standard pat- 
ent $5.40@6, first clear $5@5.50, second 
clear $4@4.60, family flour $7.70@7.85, hard 
winter short patent $5.40@5.95, 95% patent 
$5.25@5.75, first clear $4.40@5, soft winter 
short patent $5.20@5.70, standard patent 
$5.10@5.45, first clear $4.20@4.70. 

St. Louis: Demand continues slow. In- 
quiries light. One mill sold 100% mainly 
to bakers. Others report no long time con- 
tracts made, but succeeded in selling a few 
500- and 1,000-bbl lots with the usual single 
car orders for shipment from prompt to 120 
days. Bakers, family trade and blenders 
participating. Fair demand for both soft 
and hard wheat clears at the usual differ- 


ential. Jobbers advise new business exceed- 
ingly dull. Trade only taking their imme- 
diate requirements. Specifications fair. 


Quotations, Aug. 30: soft wheat short patent 
$5.75@6.65, straight $5.05@5.45, first clear 
$4.25@4.65; hard wheat short patent $5.05 
@5.75, 95% $4.90@5.40, first clear $3.95@ 
4.35; spring wheat top patent $5.25@5.75, 
standard patent $5.10@5.50, first clear $4.80 

) 5.25. 

Toledo: Considerable buying on sharp 
wheat advance, but impression is that soft 
wheat flour requirements have not been 
arranged in anything like commensurate 
degree as hard wheat flour in the bakery 
trade, and that probably not more than half 
of requirements for next 120 days has been 
bought, if that much. So the buying ca- 
pacity of these trades has not been ex- 
hausted. Meantime cash soft wheat rules 
well under the Chicago futures. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, Aug. 29, was $1.04% 
@1.05%, equivalent to 12@12%c under the 
Chicago December future, and 9c under the 
September, as compared with 6%@7c under 
a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 29: soft win- 
ter wheat standard patent $4.15@4.20; lo- 
cally made springs, high gluten $6.10; bak- 
ers patent $5.85, hard winter wheat bakers 
patent $5.75. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Substantial business in all 
branches of trade, bakery, family and job- 
bing and wholesale, and now have bookings 
that will keep mills busy for from 60 to 90 
days. Many buyers had considered placing 
contracts for many weeks and when buying 
began it became contagious and was well 
placed all over the eastern trading area. 
Prices remained firm but unchanged except 
in the case of spring first clears, which were 
in good demand and scarce, going up 10c 
bbl. There also was a very material pickup 
in directions. There are continued reports 
from retail bakers, particularly that while 
volume is more than normal, sales prices 
are too low as yet to yield the required 
profit. There have been price increases of 
lc on bread in this city and some others in 
the East, but bakers assert that other items 
still are too low. Foreign trade to southern 
countries in the western hemisphere was 
fair. 

Quotations, Aug. 30, in 98-lb cottons: 
spring fancy patent $7.90@8.05 bbl, top bak- 
ery patents $6.10@6.25, standard patent $6.05 
@6.15, spring straights $5.95@6.05, spring 
first clears $5.35@5.45, soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50, pastry $5.30@5.40. 


New York: Scattered and spotty business 
was reported among baking and jobbing 
trades. From large chain bakers whose buy- 
ing was in 50,000-bbl lots, through the me- 
dium-sized with 1,000-bbl orders, down to 
the one- and two-car business, buyers par- 
ticipated rather spasmodically, and brokers’ 
reports varied from “small scattered busi- 
ness”’ to “rather satisfactory.’’ The jobbing 
trade shared to a smaller extent, and buy- 
ers were not anxious to come in more heavily 
than an occasional car. 

Nearly all flours were included, and there 
was no particular feature. Mills’ prices 
were rather firmly held and except for gen- 
eral reductions of 5@10c for near-by ship- 
ment, there were only occasional bargains. 
Clears continued very scarce from all terri- 
tories, those from the Northwest being 
nearly equal to standard patents. Cake 
grades from the East and Middle West were 
reported in moderate sale, taking the place, 


in most instances, of coast flours which will 
be sparsely offered on Atlantic seaboard 
for a long time to come. 

Quotations, Aug. 29: spring high glutens 
$6.10@6.45, standard patents $5.80@6.15, 
clears $5.55@5.80, Texas high glutens $5.85 
@6.10, Kansas high glutens $5.85@6.10, 95’s 
$5.75@6.10, soft winter straights $5.20@5.60. 


Boston; Buyers not active in a broad way 
and new business only moderate. Tend- 
ency of market to move sidewise caused 
lack of interest to some extent. Some bak- 
ers who had been on the fence came in 
for a limited amount of commitments cov- 
ering deferred needs, but the number and 
volume of sales not substantial. Other than 
these isolated cases, buying was for spot 
needs and for limited quantities from 210 to 
500 bbls. A fair amount worked to the 
jobbing trade. Spring patents are receiv- 
ing preference over other types, with south- 
westerns next in line and scattered sales of 
soft winter patents, rye and semolina, Fam- 
ily buyers not interested, since no price 
advances announced and supplies in retail 
outlets moving out slowly. Prices show 
little variation. Quotations. Aug. 29: spring 
high gluten $6.55@6.65, short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard patent $6.25@6.40, first 
clears $5.90@6.05; southwestern short patent 
$6.15@6.25, standard patent $5.95@6.10, 
Texas short patent $6.20@6.30, standard pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, soft winter patent $5.50@ 
5.60, straight $5.35@5.50, clears $5.20@5.35. 


Baltimore: Prices steady, as demand shows 
little change; receipts, 23,485 bbls, an in- 
crease of 3,094 bbls from the previous week. 
Quotations, Aug. 30: spring first patent $5.95 
@6.20, standard $5.70@5.90, hard winter 
short patent $5.60@5.80, 95% $5.40@5.65, 
soft winter short patent $5.85@6.55, straight 
$4.65@5. 

Philadelphia: Market generally firm in 
sympathy with the strength of wheat and 
prices of most kinds showed an upward 
trend. Demand, however, only moderate. 
Buyers in most cases looking for conces- 
sions of 10@15c bbl and when obtainable 
business of this character could be placed 
without much trouble. No real snap, how- 
ever, to the demand, and with the Labor 
Day holiday, interest confined to the satis- 
faction of immediate wants. Quotations, 
Aug. 30: spring wheat short patent $6.10 
@6.25 bbl, standard patent $5.95@6.10, first 
spring clear $5.60@5.75, hard winter short 
patent $5.95@6.10, 95% $5.80@5.95, soft 
winter straights $4.85@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate demand, with prices 
inclined to firmness. Bookings held within 
single car allotments and round lots—none 
in excess of 800 to 1,000 bbls. All bookings 
held within 60- to 90-day range. Bakers re- 
port improved business due to general in- 
crease of industrial activity in this and 
near-by sections, where defense work is in 
high gear. Increased payrolls reflected in 
brisk demand for foodstuffs of all kinds. 
Directions fair; bakers ordering out rather 
freely. Family demand shows improve- 
ment, despite higher price range. Sales of 
soft winters principally to cake and pastry 
bakers, whose business is also reported quite 
brisk. Spring first clears in good demand, 
although reported hard to get. Quotations, 
Aug. 30: spring short patent $6.15@6.50, 
standard patent $5.95@6.20, hard winter 
short patent $5.90@6.15, standard patent 
$5.75@5.85, low protein hard winter standard 
patent $5.65@5.80, spring clears $5.75@6, 
soft winters $4.30@4.50, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Buying activity about un- 
changed for week, with sales limited to 
small quantities, and little interest dis- 
played in future deliveries. For the past 
month buying has been on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Directions good. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations, Aug. 30: hard spring wheat, 
family patent $6.80@7.10, first patent $6.60 
@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.55, fancy 
clear $5.80@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.75, sec- 
ond clear $5.05@5.30; hard winter wheat, 
family patent $5.85@6.10, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.60@5.85, 95% $5.45@5.65, first clear 
$4.45@5.15, second clear $4.10@4.40; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.70, straight $5.45 
@5.80, first clear $4.55@4.90. 


Atlanta: Only scattered fair-sized or- 
ders keeping new business alive. Blenders 
slowing down after two-week buying spurt. 
A little soft wheat 95% sold. Local wheat 
cutting into business in many sections of 
Georgia and Carolinas. Movement to blend- 
ers all right. Family sales spotted; some 
continue to purchase for immediate, while 
others placing pretty good bookings. De- 
liveries slow to good, showing an increase 
in some instances. Bakers still buying small 
amounts here and there. One round lot 
sale reported. Some larger bakers have not 
yet placed big contracts. Shipping instruc- 
tions pretty good. Prices unchanged to 10c 
higher. 

Quotations, Aug. 30: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.45@6.55, standard patent 
$6.30@6.45, straight $6.20@6.35, first spring 
bakery clear $6@6.15, hard winter wheat 
family short patent $6.50@6.70, fancy patent 
$6.10@6.30, standard patent $6.10@6.30, spe- 
cial or low grade $5.70@5.90, 95% $6.20; 
hard winter bakers short patent $5.90@6.30, 
standard patent $5.80@6.20, straight $5.70 
@6.10, low protein 95% $5.50@5.70, bulk; 
first clear $5@5.60, jutes; second clear $4.65 
@ 4.85, jutes; soft wheat family short patent 
$6.45@6.65, fancy patent $6.05@6.25, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.25, special or low grade 
$5.75@5.95, 95% $6.20; soft wheat short 
patent, bulk basis, $5.75@5.90; soft wheat 
95% $5.45@5.60, bulk; straight $5.35@5.50, 
bulk; soft wheat fancy cut-off $4.95@5.20, 
bulk; first clear $4.55@4.75, jutes; second 
clear $4.35@4.55, jutes; Pacific Coast family 
short patent $7.15, fancy patent $6.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.75, special or low grade $6.35; 
soft wheat 95% $5.05, bulk, c.if., south 


Atlantic and Gulf ports; self-rising family: 


flour quoted 25c higher. 

Nashville: Business unusually slow dur- 
ing week. Shipping directions, especially 
on deferred contracts, unusually hard to 
get. However, buyers say outlook toward 
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fall business is very hopeful and most of 
them are optimistic. 

Business also quiet for blenders. Little 
interest reported. Improvement expected 
soon with the coming of cool weather. Bugj. 
ness with local bakers continues good ang 
sales are fine. Bakers are covered more or 
less for the winter months and this wee, 
found it necessary to make only a few 
small purchases of special grades. They 
expect the market to continue higher. j 

Quotations, Aug. 30: soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.30@6.90, standard patent 
$6@6.30, fancy patent $5.65@6, clears $5,35 
@5.65, hard winter wheat short patent $5.35 
@6.40, standard patent $5.50@5.85, spring 
wheat short patent $6.45@6.70, standard 
patent $6.10@6.45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market staying very quiet; set- 
tlement of the strike did not make any 
material difference except allow mills to get 
into production again. A couple weeks of 
steady grinding will see them well caught 
up on resting orders; after that they will 
have to curtail operations sharply. With 
their market now restricted to local domes. 
tic business and the Philippines, the outlook 
is that a 50% rate of operations will be in 
order. There is nothing new in the export 
field. The subsidy remains unchanged at 
60c on shipments to the Philippines and 
$1.35 on shipments to the Americas. Quo- 
tations, Seattle and Tacoma, Aug. 30: fam- 
ily patent $6.60@6.75, bluestem $6.30@6.45, 
straight soft white $5.85@6, pastry $5.35@6, 
Dakota $6.70@6.90, Montana $6.30@6.50. — 

Portland: New bookings have shown little 
improvement since settlement of milling 
strike. Mills busy catching up on old or- 
ders, but have not run overtime in doing 
so. Domestic bookings steady, with buyers 
more inclined to take hold on advancing 
wheat market. Export trade, however, very 
quiet. Philippines took slightly less dur- 
ing week than in previous week, but in the 
aggregate export bookings continue extreme- 
ly light. Efforts to book with Shanghai 
on space offered to local export mills proved 
unavailing, with cables remaining unan- 
swered. Export subsidies unchanged at 60c 
to Philippines and $1.35 to Americas. 

Quotations, Aug. 30: export straights $4.50, 
f.a.s; f.o.b. mills, all Montana $5.70@5.90; 
bluestem bakers, unbleached $5.65@5.85; 
bluestem bakers $5.50@5.70, Big Bend blue- 
stem $5.45@5.65, cake $7.20@7.40, pastry 
$5.05@5.25, pie $5.05@5.25, fancy hard wheat 
clears $5.20@5.40, 100% whole wheat $5.20@ 
5.40, graham $4.90@5.10, cracked wheat 
$4.90@5.10. 

San Francisco: Prices continue firm, busi- 
ness fairly active. With millfeed credits 
at top levels, it is felt that flour prices are 
more likely to go up than down, regardless 
of the wheat market, and the trade is show- 
ing more inclination to anticipate require- 
ments. Heavy advances in other bakery 
supplies have, no doubt, convinced the baker 
that he should own some flour. Deliveries 
continue good, but transportation delays are 
becoming more common and it will be neces- 
sary for all in the trade to carry heavier 
inventories as a safeguard. Quotations, Aug. 
30: eastern family patents $8.20@8.40, Cali- 
fornia family patents $8@8.20, Oregon- 
Washington bluestem blends $5.40@5.60, 
northern hard wheat patents $5.40@5.60, 
pastry $5.10@5.30, Dakota standard patents 
$5.80@6, Idaho hard wheat patents $5.60@ 
5.80, Montana spring wheat patents $5.70@ 
5.90, Montana standard patents $5.50@5.70, 
California bluestem patents $5.40@5.60, Cali- 
fornia pastry $5@5.20. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto: Spring wheat flour business in 
domestic market quiet. In activity of last 
couple of weeks, bakers and other large buy- 
ers booked for two or three months ahead; 
not many new orders of any size now to be 
picked up. Mills have a substantial amount 
of business on books; doubtful if this is prof- 
itable, as price cutting was drastic. Lists 
have not changed since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 30: top patents $5.15 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.20, in 98's, jute, 
car lots, net cash, track, Toronto territory. 

Export business in spring wheat flour with 
United Kingdom at a standstill; no new 
orders for some time and amount on thelr 
books for September small as compared with 
July and August. Apparently, there is not 
the same need in those markets as was the 
ease a short time ago. Shipments from 
Canada recently have been large, but it is 
evident that Great Britain is now in position 
to cover requirements from other sources 
or there would have been bookings to cover 
future months. West Indies taking usual 
quantities. Asking prices 6d lower as com- 
pared with previous week. Quotations, Aug. 
30: vitaminized flour for export to the 
U. K., 26s 3d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. Mont- 
real seaboard, September shipment; 26s 6d 
October, . 

Ontario winter wheat flour moving slowly. 
Since price started to climb, there have _ 
plenty of inquiries, but actual busi'ess > 
light. Mills finding it hard to get Oe 
price for this flour; bids usually 15@25¢ 
bbl lower than .level at which they ca? 
afford to sell pure winter wheat flour. = 
ever, biscuit manufacturers and other oe 
buyers taking an odd car. No export — 
ness reported. Price down 10@l1i5c = 
Quotations, Aug. 30: $5.10@5.15 bbl, in oe 
ond-hand jutes, basis Montreal; bulk /0 
$4.95, in buyers’ bags for export. — = 

Delivery of winter wheat has ne 
since price climbed to over $1. Howe 
it is by no means plentiful yet; doubtfu 4 
it will be at any time on this crop, 48 Po 
likely that considerable quantities —- 
used as feed in view of war-time a 
in livestock on farms. As compared bi 
a week ago, price 1@2c lower. Quotation 
Aug. 30: $1.05 bu, car lots, at country points. 


Montreal: Sales of spring wheat flour & 
domestic market as compared with prev 
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FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 
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weeks were light. Activity has died away. 
Buyers seem to be well covered into future; 
the only new orders are from retail trade 
for day-to-day requirements. Price cutting 
epidemic seems to have ended, because the 
scramble for orders is over. Lists show no 
change since a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 
30: top patents $5.15 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98-lb jutes, car lots, net 
cash, track, Montreal. 

Export demand for spring wheat flour dis- 
appointing. Mills have no great amount of 
business from United’ Kingdom on _ books; 
no indication that any will be forthcoming 
in near future. West Indies and Newfoun® 
land buying steadily, but total does not 
amount to much and no interest being shown 
by any other market. A reduction of 6d 
in asking prices as compared with previous 
week’s level has so far done nothing to 
improve inquiry. Quotations, Aug. 30: ex- 
port patents, fortified with vitamin B,, for 
shipment to United Kingdom, 26s 3d per 280 
Ibs, jute, f.o.b. Montreal seaboard, Septem- 
ber shipment; 26s 6d October. 

Some demand for Ontario winter wheat 
flour, but business by no means brisk. Bis- 
cult and pastry manufacturers have done 
some booking, but prices too high for any 
volume of orders. Impossible to sell this 
flour for export, as it is not competitive in 
any market; has declined 10@20c bbl since 
high point reported last week end. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 30: $5.10 bbl, in second-hand 
jutes, car lots, net cash, Montreal freight 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Apart from small lots sold to 
West Indies and Manila, export business in 
Canadian fiour negligible. Domestic trade, 
however, continued good and was reflected in 
Winnipeg futures market, with milling inter- 
ests again best buyers for fourth consecu- 
tive week. Most domestic flour bookings 
for deferred delivery. Mills continue to op- 
erate full time; no accumulation of sup- 
plies. Prices 10c bbl lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 30: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $5.10, cottons; seconds 
$4.60, second patents to bakers $4.40, car 
lots, basis jute 98's; cottons 10c more. 

Vancouver: There is more freight space 
available, and Canadian exporters also have 
more flour to offer across the Pacific now. 
Canadian mills are getting pretty well 
through their orders for the United King- 
dom market and will soon have more sup- 
plies available for other markets. In ad- 
dition it is stated in advices from milling 
headquarters in the East that the amount 
of Canadian flour lost while en route to the 
Old Country is very small and being steadily 
reduced. Losses of less than 3% of the 
total shipments are reported. 

Domestic hard wheat flour market re- 
mained unchanged during the week, with 
sales somewhat improved. Prices are steady 
at $5.30 for first patents in jute 98’s on a 
cash basis and $5 for bakers’ grades. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Wednesday, Sept. 3 

Minneapolis: No change in supply situa- 
tion; prices are now higher than at any 
time since summer of 1937; strength due 
mainly to fact that mills are not operating 
at Normal capacity, and New England buy- 
*fs, unable to get supplies from Canada, 
are in this market for current needs; some 
S00d-sized lots have been sold to New 
land buyers for September shipment, 
although middle western mixers are not in 
the market at present prices; northwestern 
mills have plenty of flour business on 
ks, but shipping directions against same 
are lacking; in consequence, many country 
= running only two or three days a 
pe and are able to dispose of their feed 
a put at mill door or in mixed cars; some 
a ers say std. midds. command slight pre- 
P um over bran; bran and std. midds. $29.50, 

our midds. $31.50, red dog $32.50. 
pelone ma City: Fair demand and stable 
nit bran $1.45@1.50 per bag of 100 Ibs, 

Tun $1.47% @1.52%, shorts $1.50@1.55. 


tan + Demand not as active as usual 
adjust bast few days; market firm on a close 
pe agg of mill supplies and demand; 
@ ae 2 2*. brown-shorts $27.50, gray $28 
“9, flour midds. ) 28.25, 
$31@ 31.50. ds. $28@28.25, red dog 
ate’ Active; trend upward; supply 
$29 - aie red $27 ton, red mill run 
’ © ; Shorts, gray $33, brown $35; 
red dog $37, stad 


om + Good; supplies taken as pro- 

run sar fend, Strong; bran §$27.50@27.75, mill 
7.50@28, shorts $27.50@ 28.25. 

: Good; 


trend firm; supply 








inadequate; bran $27.25, mill run $27.50, 
gray shorts $27.75 (Kansas City basis). 


Salina: Demand good; very little change 
in prices from week ago; supply adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: std. bran 
$27.50@27.75, gray shorts $27.50@28. 


Fort Worth: Fair; trend slightly lower, 
especially on shorts; supply sufficient; wheat 
bran $30@30.60, gray shorts $31@32, white 
shorts $34@35, del. Texas com. pts. 


Chicago: Fair locally, but better from 
east; trend stronger; supply moderate; spring 
bran $30.50, hard winter bran $30.50, std. 
midds. $30.50@31, flour midds. $33, red dog 
$33.50@34.50. 


St. Louis: Bran $30.25@30.50, pure bran 
$30.50@31, std. midds. $29.75@30, flour 
midds, $30.75@31, red dog $35. 


Toledo: Strong; advancing; largest pro- 
ducer had none to offer for quick shipment; 
soft winter wheat bran $31.50@32.50, mixed 
feed $33.50, flour midds. $34.50, std. midds. 
$31; Toledo second clear, none to offer. 


Buffalo: Good for near-by shipments; 
trend firm, depends on Canadian export 
policy; supply light; bran $33, std. midds. 
$33, flour midds, $34.50, second clears $40.50, 
red dog $35, heavy mixed feeds $34.50. 


New York: Fair; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; bran $35.60@35.80, std. midds. $35.60@ 
36, flour midds. $37.10@38, red dog $37.10 
@38. 


Boston: Strength in market continues, but 
buyers in need of supplies compelled to 
meet sellers’ offers. Amount of business 
worked fairly good, but wholly for spot sup- 
plies. Offerings free, both East and West, 
the latter quoting 50c under Buffalo on bran 
and midds. for lake-and-rail shipment, Ca- 
nadian sources could do no business, since 
government restrictions again prevented them 
from shipping supplies to domestic markets; 
spring and winter bran $37.50@38.50, std. 
midds. $37@37.50, flour midds. $38@38.50, 
red dog $39.50. . 

Baltimore: Fair; trend strong; supply 
amle; std. bran $33, pure soft winter bran 
$33.50, std. midds, $32.50, flour midds. $35, 
red dog $35.50. 


Philadelphia: Moderate; trend higher; 
supply light; bran, std. $35.25@35.50, pure 
spring $35.50@35.75, hard winter $35.50@ 
35.75, soft winter nominal; midds., std. $36@ 
36.50, flour $38.50@39, red dog $38.50@39. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend higher; sup- 
ply adequate; spring bran $34.90, red dog 
$38.65. 

Atlanta: Light; trend stronger; supply 
ample; bran $36.25@37, gray shorts $36.50 
@ 37.50, std. midds. $36.65@38.25, rye midds. 
$33.75@34, red dog $41.50@43. 

Nashville: Demand only fair; prices high- 
er, bran $32.50@33, std. midds, $32.50@33, 
gray shorts $33@33.50. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
$31 @ 31.50. 


Portland: Mill run $31, bran $32, shorts 
$33, midds, $35. 


Ogden: Trade good; mills booked well 
in advance for next 30 to 60 days; demand 
exceeds supply, with market. rising; to Utah 
and Idaho dealers: red bran and mill run 
$31, blended $31, white $32, midds. $38, 
earload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: 
red bran and mill run $36, blended $36, white 
$37, midds. $41.50. California prices: red 
bran and mill run $37.50, blended $37.50, 
white $38.50, midds. $44, car lots, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady to up; 
supply very limited; Kansas bran $36.75, 
local midds. $42, local mill run $36 @36.50. 


San Francisco: Market holds very firm 
due to scant offerings; demand slow, with 
trade taking only minimum requirements, as 
they need feed; feeding of livestock and 
poultry increasing. Kansas bran, $37@ 
37.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $36@36.50, 
blended $36.50@37, white $37@37.50; Oregon- 
Washington: red mill run $35.50@36, std. 
$35.50@36, white $36@36.50, white bran $38 
@38.50, midds. $40@41, shorts $37.50@38; 
Montana: bran and mill run $36@36.50; 
California: blended mill run $35.50@36, white 
$36 @ 36.50. 


Toronto: Domestic prices fixed; demand 
strong and offeringsS scarce; exports prohib- 
ited by government order, leaving contracts 
with regular customers in United States 
markets unfinished; prices $2 higher; bran 
$27, shorts $28, midds. $31 ton, net cash, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, track, 
Montreal freight basis. 

Montreal: Keen demand; domestic mar- 
ket is taking all mill production and that 
is insufficient; government has prohibited 
all exports of Canadian millfeed and mills 
have been obliged to suspend operations in 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED HELP WANTED 
v a 


WANTED — PNEUMATIC BATTLESHIP WANTED—FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN 





packer in good condition, with capacity to sell grocers and feed dealers. Also, 

2 to 25 Ibs. Address 5204, The Northwest- salesman selling feed to farmers. Address 

ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 5166, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 

flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- MILLS FOR SALE 

western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. v 

OLD WATER POWER MILL, GOOD RESI- 











their regular United States markets, where dence, 16 acres, water right; coal and 
they have done a steady trade for years; feed business; on railroad. Yeazell & 
prices $2 higher; bran $27 ton, shorts $28, Baldwin, New Moorefield, Route 6, Spring- 
midds. $31, bags included, mixed cars, field, Ohio. . 


track, Montreal freights. 
Winnipeg: Demand good; all western sup- 


plies moving to eastern Canada, although 
some sales to United States indicated; due to | BAKERIES FOR SALE 


scarcity of feedstuffs in eastern Canada as 











J 
the result of drouth conditions this summer, v 
demand for milifeeds expected to continue BAKERY FOR SALE, TO CLOSE ESTATE. 
good until next spring; prices $2 ton higher; Wholesale and retail. Established forty 
bran $27, shorts $28, Man. and Sask; Alta. years, Complete equipment. Located in 
bran $23.50, shorts $24.50; small lots ex- large city in New York State. Excellent 
country elevators and warehouses, $3 extra. opportunity for hustler. Address 5127, The 

Vancouver: Trend looks higher; a steady American Baker, Minneapolis, Minn. 


accumulation at these levels. While there 


is some chance that cheaper prices may t 
come, general feeling is that higher quo- 

tations can be expected. Again there is the MACHINERY FOR SALE 

fact that millfeed prices are moderate com- Vv 


pared with coarse grains in this territory. 
Domestic demand remains fair, with stocks DALTON OVEN, 36 BUN PAN; MEEK 56 





showing a tendency to increase; prices are pan; Meek 100 loaf; Haller tray traveler; 
unchanged; bran $25.80, shorts $26.80, midds. Baker-Perkins traveler 12x75 foot; National 
$29.80, and feed flour $33.50@34. wrapper; Main slicer, 1 yr. old; Union late 


model, overhead proofer; 4 pocket divider, 
Union rounder; 5 BB Baker-Perkins Hi- 
speed jacketed mixer; Triumph & Day 
RYE PRODUCTS cookie depositor; Cotton cake depositor; 
Century Hi-speed, 3 bbl; Baker-Perkins, 
‘ 2 BB Hi-speed; 10 slow speed mixers, all 
sizes; automatic bun rounder; 24” Day 
cookie depositor. D. B. Lewis Co., 3406 8S. 
Minneapolis: Only scattered small sales Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
reported; no general inquiry; shipping direc- 
tions only fair at best; prices steady; pure 
white rye flour $4.20@4.45 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$4@4.25, pure dark $3.40@3.75. 
St. Louis; Prices advanced 5c; sales good, ¥ 
directions fair; pure white flour $4.85 bbl, FOR SALE—125 BBL MODERN N. & M. 























medium $4.65, dark $4.15, rye meal $4.45. flour mill; good buildings; mill siding; 
Chicago: Demand spotty, with sales scat- three railroads; 15,000 bu elevator. Located 

tered and in smaller lots; directions fair; in good wheat section northern Ohio, Bar- 

white patent $4.10@4.50, medium $3.85@4.30, gain price. J. M. Zeigler, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


dark $3.30@3.70. 
New York: Scattered sales were reported, 








chiefly at the lower end of the price range; “MILKTEX’’ Butter Flavor 
pure white patents $4.55@4.85. A . wholesome, non-rancid Savoring product 
Buffalo: Demand improving; trend firm; in heavy emulsion form. Water soluble. Sweet in 
supply ample; in 98-lb cottons, dark $4.45, character. Its commercial value lies in its ability 
medium $4.95, white $5.15. to build lasting bread and sweet goods business. 
Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye quo- ld by Jobbers. Also supplied direct. Priced at 
tations steady; demand unchanged; rye flour, gallon jar 


.95 per . 
dark to white $3.85@4.55 bbl; No. 2 rye, FERBO FLAVOR INDUSTRY, Madison, N. J. 
65@70c bu; rye stock in local elevators in- 
creased 4,776 bus during the week to a total 
of 158,193 bus. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour THE 
$4.50@4.75, medium $4.15@4.40, dark $3.50 McCormick COMPANY, Inc. 
@ 3.60. 








Portland: Pure dark rye $5.15@5.25, me- 121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
dium dark rye $5.20@5.30, Wisconsin pure 250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sioa 6.05, Wisconsin white patent ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 

Philadelphia: Generally firm, with offer- SCIENTIFIC BAKERIES 


ings only moderate; demand limited; white 
patent $4.85@4.95. 











Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed t 

at principal primary points for the week BROWN s HUNGARIAN 

ending Aug. 30, in thousand bushels, with America’s Premier Cake Flour 


comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks a CORPOR. 

1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 BROWN’S HUNGARIAN ATION 
Minneapolis .1,889 2,191 120 314 3,864 2,816 25 Broad Street New York City 
Duluth ..... 173 798 50 143 4841,333 








FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres, 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y, Microbiological Methods 



































88 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER September 3, 194) 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.50@ 6.20 $6.05@ 6.30 $....@.... $5.25@ 5.75 $6.10@ 6.25 $6.10@ 6.45 $5.95@ 6.20 $6.10@ 6.25 $6.40@ 6.50 $....@.... $6.45@ 6.70 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.40@ 6.00 5.80@ 5.95 09-0:4 OD ecw 5.10@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.15 5.80@ 6.15 5.70@ 5.90 5.95@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.40 oc D ecoe 6.10@ 6.45 
Spring first clear ...........+. 5.00@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.35 er, ee 4.80@ 5.25 5.35@ 5.45 5.55@ 5.80 ee. Leer 5.60@ 5.75 5.90@ 6.05 s0s SMP Sees isin Oe : 
Hard winter short patent 5.40@ 5.95 er Ne 5.60@ 5.85 5.05@ 5.75 er 5.85@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.80 5.95@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.25 eS 5.854 6.40 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 5.25@ 5.75 +@ 006 5.45@ 5.70 4.90@ 5.40 o@.. 00. 5.75@ 6.10 5.40@ 5.65 5.008 5.95 5.95@ 6.10 coco eves 5.50@ 5.85 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.40@ 5.00 . 3.85@ 4.10 3.95@ 4.35 rer Fee we, ee er Te wake 602 ee eee eoceMeces a sa 
Soft winter short patent 5.20@ 5.70 -@.... cows Doves 5.75@ 6.65 6.40@ 6.50 veee@.ne. 5.85@ 6.55 -@.... 5.50@ 5.60 oeeeQDueee 6.30@ 6.90 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.10@ 5.45 my Pete wer, Lert 5.05@ 5.45 . Pere 5.20@ 5.60 *4.65@ 5.00 *4. 85@ 5.25 5.35@ 5.50 eel 6.00 @ 6.30 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.20@ 4.70 oDecce coer Daicee 4.25@ 4.65 o0@.... eree@esee cee @ avece -@.... 5.20@ 5.35 oeee@...e 5.35@ 5.65 
Rye flour, white .....ccscceses 4.10@ 4.50 ‘4.20@ 4.45 cannnenes oocsae Ge -@ 6.15 4.55@ 4.85 -@ 4.55 4.85@ 4.95 eo re ag 53 5% Oe Ge 
Rye flour, dark ............. 3.30@ 3.70 3.40@ 3.75 SOM aas oeee@ 4.15 3 ....@ 4.45 sipaceanly @ 3.85 ee i Wibes ee ee mee Trip 

ttSeattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard seen Seattle San Fraricisco Toronto eowinnipeg Seete ** Winnie 
Family patent ...... $6.60@6.75 $8.00@8.20 ee eS $6.70@ 6.90 $5.80@ 6.00 Spring top patent{. Mens -@5.15 Bre -@5.10 Spring exports§ ......... s 3d 
Soft winter straight... 6.30@6.45 ....@. BEORtARR +. .-00% 6.30@ 6.50 5.50@ 5.70 Spring second pat.{.. -@4.40 - @4.60 Ont. 90% patentst.. $5. eo 6. 15 
Pastry ...eeeeeeeeees 5.85@6.00 5.00@5.2 Spring first clearf. .@3.30 .-.-@.. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
{Tuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


ant caren prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In guten, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes, 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 30, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 

















RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago ...... 188 304 1,495 601 25 

Duluth .....0. «. 2,981 164 73 «4419 

Indianapolis .. o> 74 363 108 10 

Kansas City .. ° 964 130 86102 oe 

Milwaukee ... 20 41 143 26 «166 

Minneapolis .. -. 5,678 85 1,866 898 

Omaha 2.0000. os 288 207 96 6 

Peoria ....... 38 104 697 20 6 

Sioux City ... ee 543 206 108 19 

St. Joseph .... ee 149 50 110 - 

St. Louis ..... 141 131 «(175 38 10 

Wichita ...... oe 297 ° 
Totals ...... 387 11,554 3,715 3,048 1,553 
Sea board— 

Baltimore .... 18 58 37 4 22 

Boston ..ccces 23 148 oe es ° 

Galveston ..... es 49 ee ee 

New York .... 112 61 317 39 se 

New Orleans .. 2 oe 60 10 ee 

Philadelphia .. 32 77 9 10 . 
Totals ...0.. 207 *383 423 63 22 
Grand totals, 594 11,937 4,138 3,111 1,575 

Last week .... 6532 11,404 4,890 3,748 1,874 

Last year . 638 14,750 6,095 2,967 392 
*51,000 bus. bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 

Chicago ...... 8 102 1,996 262 42 

Duluth ....... 1,393 515 -. 224 

Indianapolis .. se 31 86196 70 4 

Kansas City 144 233 «107 50 ee 

Milwaukee .... 8 7 20 15 4 

Minneapolis ... 126 1,078 72 1,429 306 

Omaha ....... os 161 366 82 ‘ 

POOTIG .cccccce 35 195 301 16 2 

Sioux City .. ee 184 60 86 6 

St. Joseph .... ae 40 141 18 

St. Louis ..... 103 174 71 72 13 

Wichita ...... ee 103 se 
Totals ...... 505 ,701 3,845 2,100 601 
Seaboard— 

New York .... oe 14 18 214 
Totals ...... oe *14 18 214 ‘ 
Grand totals. 6505 3,715 3,863 2,314 601 

Last week .... 462° 3,781 2,999 1,711 668 

Last year ..... 545 3,494 3,130 1,738 153 
*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 


made for duplications, 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
23, 1941, and Aug. 24, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
--American—, -—in bond—, 
Aug. 23 Aug.24 Aug. 23 Aug.24 


1941 1940 1941 1940 
Wheat ...... 269,504 172,458 27,742 26,978 
COPM oc ceccce 49,664 26,607 ee ess 
GOSS isacsces Tee 6,175 400 385 
RVG icccccese 13,803 9,175 1,221 3,220 
Barley ...... 5,566 9,163 105 1,208 
Flaxseed 2,853 2,256 ose ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 23 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 205,000 (351,000) bus; corn, 
2,306,000 (4,282,000); oats, 50,000 (none); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





St. Louis: Prices steady to dod lower; 
sales and shipping instructions fair; first 
grade semolina $6.85, granular $6.40, No. 3 
$6.10, durum fancy patent $6.85. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; only a few sales 
of one and two cars reported; No. 1 semo- 
lina $5.85@6.15. 

Minneapolis: Ordinarily, at this time of 
year, shipping directions are good, but this 
year the trade is slow about ordering out 
semolinas. A consequent scarcity of durum 
flour; mills unable to meet demand promptly. 
Reasonably heavy sales of semolinas report- 
ed during week, but price situation anything 
but satisfactory. Apparently, on the heavy 


business done, sale price at least 25c under 


asking 
durum 


prices. On No. 1 semolina and 
fancy patent, list price around $5.85 
@5.90 bbl, bulk; secondary grades $5.50@ 
5.60, and on durum flours $4.65@5. 

In the week ended Aug. 30, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 66,126 bbls 
durum products, against 65,694 in the pre- 
vious week. 

New York: Trade showed little interest 
in semolina and sales were light; No. 1, 
$6.40@6.70. 

Buffalo: Demand up sharply; trend firm; 
supply fair; in 98-lb cottons: No. $6.90, 
durum fancy patent $6.90, macaroni flour 
$6.05, first clear we. second clear $4.45, 
durum granular $6.50 


Pittsburgh: cement moderate; trend 
lower; supply ample; No. 1, $6.30. 
Philadelphia: Demand more active, with 


prices advanced and offerings light; No. 1 
durum semolina, $6.90@7.05. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats moving more freely; 
buyers beginning to stock up for fall busi- 
ness; prices steady; rolled oats $3.05 per 
80-lb bag, jute, delivered, Montreal. 

Montreal: Rolled oats and oatmeal in bet- 
ter demand with cooler weather; cereal mill- 
ers expecting a fair run of business this 
fall; prices unchanged; rolled oats $3.05 per 
80-lb bag, delivered, mixed cars, Montreal. 


Winnipeg: No improvement reported in 
sale of oatmeal or rolled oats in domestic 


trade, but mills confirmed new sales to 
United Kingdom. However, no suggestion of 
amount involved; supplies remain light; 


milling companies in cash market for good 
supplies of high grade oats, but offerings 
restricted to minor lots of old crop stocks; 
very little new crop oats coming forward; 
prices unchanged; rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.15 in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 2 at $3.15 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-oz packages $2. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 29, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 






































RIMES. ..cccces 92,043 486 837 2,445 

Private terminals 1 és 23 2 

TORO 6cce nba 92,044 486 860 2,446 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,831 oe 25 5 
Int. public and - 

semi-public ele- 

VACOFS ccccsses 18,311 1 1 1 
CHEPORIN 2.200% 2,617 ee 
VRCCRTRE. wcccsiese 1,016 - 

Prince Rupert ... 1,208 oe 

Teta viwesess 133,028 487 886 2,453 
YOOP OHO .cceces 114,227 1,282 1,414 851 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,918 71 276 942 
Pacific seaboard... 63 ee eo o* 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

Vators ...ceeee 2 ° 1 1 

ee 7,982 71 277 942 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 

EMMO sccccceve 3,706 104 318 113 

FRAN cecccecves 1 16 341 81 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOPS .cccccee oe oe 2 oe 
Pacific seaboard... 30 ste ee 1 

Totals cocccvce 3,749 120 661 196 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-29, 1941 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 24,117 345 919 2,179 
Pacific seaboard. . 490 oe 2 we 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VACOTS 2 ciscscce 4 4 1 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-29, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 13,483 611 1,971 
Pacific seaboard. . 221 oe 15 17 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOCOTS cocsces ° 21 oe 3 é0 














GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
Aug. 27 ..... 109% 112% 114 118 107% 110% ReneS eos 101% 104% 
BE BS scares 109% 112% 113% 117% 108 110% eeee wees 102% 105% 
Ame. BB cscs 109% 112% 113% 117% 107% 110% eevee ecee 102% 105 
BE. FO occic 109 112% 113% 117% 107% 110% oees coves 102 105 
Bee S encisse Holiday——_———_ 
Bae. B cscces 109% 112% 113% 117% 107% 110% o6ee eves 102% 1054 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Closed Sept. Oct. 
Ame, BF vcccs 91% ones 92 97% 73 74% oe on ke 545% 55% 
Ames. BB orc. 92 aues 92 98 73% 74% ° ° 545% 55% 
Be: BS acave 92 ones 2 97% 72% 74% -54% 55% 
BR. BO ccise 92 coee 92 97 72% 74% ° 545% 55% 
ee 2 tse nes —Holiday— 72% 74% 55% 55% 
ee: BS bene ns enee ee TT: 72% 73% a0.ae ee eee ohne 
- CORN. + r OATS————. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec, 
\. 3 eer 69% 73% 16% 80% 70 74 45% 47% 405% 43% 
Aug. 28 ..... 69% 73% 77% 81% 0% 74% 47% 48% 41% 44 
BMB.. BD occcs 70% 73% 77% 81% 10% 74% 46% 48% 41% 43% 
RUB. BO .cvce 70% 74 77 81% 70% 74% 46 48% 41% 44% 
ae © Ws 6ees —Holiday: 
Sept. 2...... 71% 74% 717% 81% 70% 74% 46% 48% 42% 445% 
r RYE , FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi poli Mi Duluth a 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. "Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. 
Aus. BT ..cce 68% 72% 63% 66% 194 198 194 eevee 47% re 
BR BO <ecves 69 712% 63% 67 194% 198 194% 246% 47% 51% 
Aug. 29 ..... 68% 72% 63% 66% 191% 195% 191% eae 47 50% 
Aug. 30 ..... 68% 72% 63% 66% 190 194 190 48% 524 
Sept.-1 ..... ‘ Holiday 
Sept. 2...... 69% 73% 63% 67% 193% 197% 193% “ed 49% 53% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 


100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


* Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
eee $....@30.50 $29.50@.... AX -@ Sicceteasee Gis. Gow 
Hard winter bran ....... ++... @30.50 sere 75@ 27. 00 30.25 @ 30.50 once gars 
Standard middlings* 30.50 @ 31.00 29. 50a. : a 29.75 @ 30.00 . © 33.00 
Flour middlingst ........ ----@33.00 31.50@. vrs @ 27.25 30.75 @ 31.00 . @34.50 
ce rere rr rr Ts 33.50@ 34.50 32.50@.... vaveQenes «-@35.00 - @35.00 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
a a TET --@33.00 $35.25@35.50 $37.50@38.50 s. eveaere a 
Hard winter bran ........ exci reas 35.50@35.75 rr. -@. v0.0 @ cose 
Soft winter bran ......... -++-@33.50 A Pree 37. 50@ 38. ‘50 -@ 32. ‘00 32.50 @ 33.00 
Standard middlings* ..... e+e + @82.50 36. 00@ 36.50 37.00@37.50 32.50 @ 33.00 
Flour er pede ear --@35.00 38.50@39.00 38.00@38.50 32. 50@ 33. 75 33.00@83.50 
Red dog ..... CxAemes «++-@35.50 38.50@39.00 - @39.50 - @35.50 oo ee @ veer 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
., , . Serer re $....@27.00 $....@28.00 $....@31.00 
qWinnipeg ........ os .. @ 27.00 - @ 28.00 Jee +eee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


t¢Tuesday prices. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 

















Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Aug. 30, and corresponding date of @ 
year ago: 
7—Wheat— -——Corn——, ——Oats——, -—-Rye—__ -—Barley- 
1941 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore 1,012 407 15 24 160 7 1 : 
Buffalo 4,662 7,048 577 1,047 1,161 2,921 1,262 418 408 
Afloat 604 447 298 on + ne 7s es +s 
Chicago 16,238 8,323 6,124 4,789 1,643 38,790 1,039 418 585 
Afloat . ee os 193 a's os oe os 199 ye . 
Detroit 180 2 3 6 5 2 3 225 250 
Duluth q 23,037 1,079 1,272 270 262 1,408 2,094 397 936 
POrt Werte ...cccccess 12,637 11,139 444 75 143 142 6 9 340 2 
GORRVOREOM cecccceveeses 5,366 1,879 ee ea oe oe oe oo 
BEWCCMIMGOR cc cccccccces 11,164 9,295 oF - 2 sa 8 ee -“ 
OE are 3,060 2,730 1,184 368 742 741 185 224 ~e 
MOR CUG .. senses ° 40,959 41,971 ,298 1,037 125 5 279 352 183 3 
BRIEWOEMOS occ cs ecvcee 3,066 1,359 1,447 1,446 340 96 820 669 409 1,257 
Minneapolis ........... 36,770 18,461 3,829 3,323 1,910 2,503 4,367 2,529 2,770 5,460 
New Orleans .........+. 2,084 106 240 94 a8 219 os 1 es 4 
i ere 579 50 817 220 116 1 39 125 47 ‘ 
MEE ax's Wess Kan ke 13 2 71 aA + yi i Ke + 
CURIS. «6 5-6 905.04 0408 00:00 15,222 10,728 6,740 9, 069 341 54 196 206 120 26 
NL Sisinns.06i0c wiane 1,447 1,188 187 169 Ne 128 he “es 77 ~=—«169 
Philadelphia .......... 2,078 637 247 18 73 9 98 4 2 1 
GE. BUD ccwcccesccvens 7,996 8,493 1,163 364 875 287 14 19 25 3 
Slowz Clty .vcccccseves 1,482 1,178 1,255 1,232 246 312 56 28 54 29 
St. Joseph ..csecccsces 6,742 6,431 748 763 200 113 7 14 16 = 
Wichita ped ake cea me 8,686 5,091 ee ie 2 <2 5 ee 28 . 
COMA. oye sn vewecsenes 124 4 380 83 161 25 ~. a 20 
ee ere errr ere 150 ® <0 ‘ os as ae se .* 
ee ae 
RENE, os. ascaaxea ee 220,643 166,502 37,549 26,537 10,901 7,730 14,353 8,784 5,392 9,14 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative -fig- 
ures for the previous week: 

7-Week ending— 

Aug. 23 Aug. 30 

Five mills 15,549 *13,544 
*Four mills, 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at “4 
principal distributing centers for the wee 
ending Aug. 30, in tons, with comparisons: 


7—Receipts— Shipment 
1 1940 


1941 1940 94 5 
Minneapolis ... 9.875 oe 
Kansas City .. 3,125 1,325 6,425 3,7 
Philadelphia .. 320 380 eee 440 
Milwaukee ....  ... 60 3,260 2,44 
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The Lowly Nickel 


@ Here's One Bakery That 
Built Success on a Good 5c 
Product 


By Wanda Lee Phares 


NE of the most up-and-coming bak- 
ing businesses in Central Illinois has 
nickels. for its backbone. 

Fourteen years ago, Jackson M. Luker 
bought the small general bakery at 118 
West Main Street, Urbana, where he had 
been employed to clean pans. It was 
quite an ordinary little bakery then. But 
today, under Mr. and Mrs. Luker, the 
business has expanded to include 27 
trucks operating in five states from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Green Bay, Wis. 

During those 14 years, the Lukers have 
spent only $50 for printed advertising ! 

It took more than hard work to build 
a business like this with so few ads. It 
took different and original ideas. 

“We just happened to hit on them; it 
was luck.” That is Mr. Luker’s theory. 

He had an idea that the best way to 
break into the general baking field was 
with a special 5c item. So he produced 
Lukers—a nickel each—the backbone of 
the Luker bakery. 


“We individualized them by calling 
them Lukers,” says their maker. 
Lukers are heavily frosted, square, 


rich cakes, in four flavors— all fudge, 
white buiter with fudge frosting, all 
white, and white butter with caramel 
frosting. The tinted pictures of them on 
the sides of the Luker trucks make a 
customer look twice. There’s the slogan, 
too—“Don't Say Cake—Say Luker,” and 
that coupled with the attractive price, 
pleases many a customer. 

Lukers appeal to the young set, too. 
High school and college students con- 
sume them winter and summer, in huge 
quantities. Mr. Luker believes that be- 
ing located in a college town has defi- 
nitely helped his trade. Describing the 
habits of University of Illinois students, 
Time once said, “Favorite snacks are 
rich fudge squares called Lukers. . . .” 

Mr. Luker believes, too, that personal 
supervision has contributed largely to 
the success of the business. The tinted 
Lukers on the truck sides are labeled, 
“Baked under the supervision of Mrs. 
Luker.” 

Wedding cakes usually go to their 
buyers escorted by Mrs. Luker, who sees 
that the marital pastry arrives safe and 
sound. Satisfied customers are quite 
frankly the policy of the bakery. 

It is with pride that Mr. Luker points 
out what he believes another success 
stimulant—the quality of the merchan- 
dise. Money ordinarily spent on adver- 
tising, goes into quality and quantity; 
the best of everything is used for Luker 
Ballinge: owner, has pust installed a 
products. 

Then there are other Luker pastries. 
With gas heat, this enterprising couple 
turns out pies, novelty merchandise, 
Plain and decorated cakes of all kinds, 
cookies, angel foods and breads. Angel 
foods, the biggest selling item, and Lu- 
kers, the business backbone, are sold 
Wholesale only. All goods, wrapped and 
boxed carefully to keep them fresh, are 
shipped by trucks. 

Special cakes and other special mer- 
chindise are made for holidays—Christ- 
oe, Dad’s day, Mother’s day, Valen- 
tine’s day, Washington’s birthday, and 
all the others. The whole business uses 
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more than 1,000,000 pounds of egg whites 
yearly, together with nearly 10 carloads 
of flour. 

He has his own ideas about window 
decorations, too. He believes they should 
be dressed up, but not too much. His 
window is very neatly arranged with 
pans of pastry, and nothing fancy in the 
way of crepe paper, or revolving stands. 

The success of the Lukers will con- 
tinue as long as they make their little 
square cakes. People like a good nickel’s 
worth. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AD AGENCY AGREES TO 
LIMIT B: BREAD CLAIMS 


Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., Cincinnati, an 
advertising agency, has stipulated with 
the Federal Trade Commission to cease 
disseminating advertisements on behalf 
of Rubel Baking Co., Cincinnati, which 
contain certain representations concern- 
ing “Rubel’s High Vitamin B, Wheat 
Bread,” also designated as “Rubel’s High 
Vitamin Wheat Bread.” 

The respondent agency agrees to cease 
disseminating advertisements which rep- 
resent that Rubel’s High Vitamin Wheat 
Bread contains per loaf as many as 800 
International Units of vitamin B,, or 
contains more units of that vitamin or 
of any other vitamin present than is 
actually the case, or, when eaten in 
quantities ordinarily consumed, will sup- 
ply the minimum daily nutritional re- 
quirement for vitamin B,; or, by desig- 
nating the bread product “Rubel’s High 
Vitamin Wheat Bread,” or by designat- 
ing the yeast with which it is baked, 
“High Vitamin Yeast,” or in any other 
manner, that the bread product is rich 
in vitamins generally or contains all the 
necessary vitamins, including all the fac- 
tors in the vitamin B complex, in sig- 
nificant amounts; that the bread product 
is a weight reducing food, or is incapable 
of increasing body weight, or, when sub- 
stituted for rich, starchy, or “fattening” 
foods in the ordinary diet, will provide a 
diet effective for weight reducing pur- 
poses, or, when added to, or made part 
of, a reducing diet, will assure a reduc- 
tion of weight without loss of energy and 
resistance or without any deleterious 
effects. 

The respondent also agrees to cease 
representing that the bread product is 
a “health” food; is necessary or ade- 
quate to supplement dietary vitamin de- 
ficiency, or that any one of the vitamins 
contained in the bread product is the 
most essential vitamin needed for build- 
ing and maintaining good health. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
N. B.C. AD CAMPAIGN 

New York, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. will place advertising for 
Shredded Wheat in more than 500 news- 
papers as the major part of its fall drive 
for this product. This augments a na- 
tional campaign running in four colors 
in women’s magazines and in two colors 
in national weeklies and one of the 
heaviest schedules in the company’s his- 
tory. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD MANAGERS CHANGED 

Provivence, R. I.—Effective Aug. 11, 
F. E. Wolfe became manager of the 
Providence plant of Ward Baking Co., 
in which capacity he succeeded Thomas 
Brack, who had been manager of the 
bakery for a little more than three years. 
Mr. Brack is now at the company’s Cam- 
bridge plant. 





‘SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


A sound flour with a cheer-— 


ful disposition, ready and 


willing to do a first class bak- 


ing job and do it with 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 








“WONDERSACK” 


e An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 














Carlots or L. C. L. 


Stocks Maintained in 
Principal Markets 


Boonville Mills Co. 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


Est. 1852 500 Bbis. Daily 
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Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY «oot tics met tue 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
were eee & 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co.,Limitea & 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA | §) 
CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 


PES OSE \ aay 
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KAYA 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS’ CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Owning and Operating 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Offices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, 


CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, 


KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 


REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA . 








eX 


? 

















Millers of the 





and Manufacturers of 


RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM 


e 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


PROVENDER &® BALANCED 


STOCK 


Cables: 


“ Milligroup” 


Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 











«ig 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


winwnetieEG ee WANCOU VER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 








BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


—— 














450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED rs 


P I LLER LI MI D Wheat Saskatchewan and Alberta. 879 Cowntry Elecatore 
I E High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus 
* - 


Septer 











ri | 
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Flour Brands Sh a Cereals 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” nema “OGILVIE OATS” 


HIS LATE MAJESTY 


7 >>~.. “GLENORA” anes “WHEAT HEARTS” 


“FAMOUS” ¥ v 
| OGILVIE : 
/*BUFFALO” yy OG BLENDIES” J | 


4 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS cos IMITED 





' Canada’s oldest and largest millers ‘ } 
' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 4 > HALIFAX ® 
Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat \ 

Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL 














D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND”’ 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LtTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


— 
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Head 
Office— 


Toronto, 


Ontario 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 




















PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 


Cable 
Address— 


“‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


—_, 











~ JUTE 
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| COTTON 
t 


le 
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at 
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‘\ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


wre BBA GS corros 


IN CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF amie, 


JUTE 


- BAGS 


COTTON 





a 7 


| 


= 


A 

















“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘'Woumacs”’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 






EXPORT OFFICES: 





MONTREAL 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH’ 






“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 

















Wiarkcs 


GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 


SINCE 1857 


WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 


= : 


BE AOI He ahi op eA Pt ee Eo Bed 








Sept 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F.0, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Roya! Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INO., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS 

Rece'! :, Shipping and Ex 
rng. Ip Slop aloacks Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIP: 
Branch«s: Toronto, Calgary, > 
i imonton, Regina, Montreal 
Rate i Grain Exchange, 
p —— Oh ago board of Trade 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 














FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
P Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
OO AN 7 ON ON BINT 7 ON) 
Atlanta FULION Dallas 
4 Sami BAG & COTTON Py 259% 
’ Minncapelis aaa New Orleans 
Kansas City, Kan. 
— ON ONO ON ON | 
oe 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@[NIAGARA ca 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING ey 


3 RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
ADA LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


P 











AND 
SHELS 


PROMPT". ACCURATE 
{ LABORATORY SERVICE 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


* 
















swicki Da ee AE 






Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mger. BELGRADE, MONT. 


int ae aor 















POE A Kee 


LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 
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MIX-UP IN LOVE 


’ 


“Do you love me, darling?’ 
“You know I do, Harry.” 
“Harry? My name is Sam.” 
“Of course! I am thinking today is 
Monday.” 


¥Y ¥ 
A PEEK, MAYBE 
Doctor.—You must avoid all forms of 
excitement. 


Patient.—Gee, Doc, can’t I even look 
at them on the street? 


¥ ¥ 


EASY AS PIE TO BAKE PIE? 
Bridegroom.—What an enormous pie, 
dear! It looks like a football. 
Bride. 
I could find. 


-Well, it’s the smallest pumpkin 


¥ ¥ 
STORM WARNING 


Beautiful—lI don’t know 
matter with that little man over there. 


what’s the 
He was so attentive a few moments 
ago and now he won’t even look at me. 
Not So Dumb. 
He’s my husband. 


Perhaps. he saw me 
come in. 
¥ ¥ 


ALL THAT AND HER EVENING, TOO 





Not 
only has Jack broken my heart and 
wrecked my whole life, but he has spoiled 


my entire evening. 
¥ ¥ 
PROVED NOTHING 

Doorkeeper (in public building).—Say, 
come back. Dogs are not allowed in here, 
sir. 

Visitor —That’s not my dog. 

Doorkeeper.—W hat, not your dog? He's 
following you. 

Visitor.—Well, so ave you.—Pathfinder. 

¥Y ¥ 
FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES 

“Good morning, Mrs. Kelly,” said the 
doctor. “Did you take your husband’s 
temperature as I told you?” 

“Yes, doctor. I borrowed a barometer 
and placed it on his chest; it said ‘very 
dry,’ so I bought him a pint o’ beer 
and he’s gone back to work.” 

¥v ¥ 
OFF WITH THE MASK 

Speaking of strikes, a wedding was to 
come off in the soft coal regions the 
other day, but just as the minister was 
asking the bride-to-be if she would take 
the man, she took a good look at him 
and then said, “No, I won’t. I never 
saw him before with his face washed. 
He looks like a stranger and I know I 
couldn’t love him.” 

YY 
ILOPES REALIZED 

Bill—Have you ever realized any of 
your childhood hopes? 

Pete.—Yes. When 


comb my hair, I often wished I didn’t 


mother used to 


have any. 








































Robin e Hood 


FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


obin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orrental Export Sales: Vancouver 


Cable Address: “Robinhood ontreal Codes: Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Pr 














MILLFEEDS—FLOUR CEREAL CUTTERS 


EXPORTERS Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard th ld f i 
COATSWORTH & COOPER casall quaien, Wheeh, waked cat 008 
TORONTO CANADA KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Cable Address: “CoaTSPER”’ Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 






























Mutt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
———— 











Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 





Cable Address: Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 









“FORTGARRY”’ 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 























oy 7 png Mgr. Geeta Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





i 





MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
= DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 


New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 

Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 
St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Continental Grain 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
canes Omaha 
it. Louis Toledo 
| City Portland 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Hallowe’en Handouts 


@ Here’s a Custom That Has 
Increased Sales for Bakeries 
Who Capitalize On It 


N Denver and other cities of the 

West, practically every youngster who 
is able to walk dresses in costumes of 
witches and goblins, wears a mask and 
spends part of his Hallowe’en evening 
soliciting “handouts” from friends, neigh- 
bors and even strangers in any house in 
the territory where he chances to be. 

These “handouts” consist of candy, 
fruit, nuts, cookies, ete. Candy manu- 
facturers in the territory put out special 
“handout” assortments; food stores make 
“handout” displays, and last year several 
bakers got on the bandwagon and pro- 
moted their products successfully. One 
small bakery sold some 200 doz cookies 
for handout use. A doughnut shop sells 
regularly several hundred dozen dough- 
nuts for this purpose, and practically 
every other progressive bakery in the 
city reported a proportionate share of 
the business. 

Because one housewife with a kindly 
attitude toward these small Hallowe’en 
beggars may answer 50 or more door- 
bell calls to be greeted with the familiar 
word “Hand-out” from one to six ex- 
pectant mouths, bakers’ goods offered 
must be inexpensive. Cookies and dough- 
nuts answer that requirement. Too, they 
must be easy to handle. The doughnut 
shop solved this problem by putting up 
handout doughnuts each in a_ glassine 
bag. The same practice could be fol- 
lowed with cookies. 

The “handout” custom has been spread- 
ing rapidly. If it has struck your local- 
ity, be ready for it! Make large dis- 
plays of cookies, doughnuts, cake-squares 
or other suitable items, tagged “For the 
Hallowe’en Handout !” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Coming Events 


Sept. 8-10.—Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
Inc., annual convention at Plankinton House, 
Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 
2918 North Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 12-15.—American Bakers Association, 
annual convention and annual bakers’ meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass; secre- 
tary, Thomas F. Smith, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 19-20.—Independent Bakers Associa- 
tion of Texas; annual convention at Doering 
Hotel, Temple; secretary, Mrs. Alice White- 
head, Temple, Texas. 

Oct. 20-22.—Kentucky Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington; secretary, E. A. Kenzig, 1445 
Kentucky Ave., Camp Taylor, Ky. 

Dec. 3.—Connecticut Bakers Association, 
fall convention at Stratfield Hotel, Bridge- 
port; secretary, Charles B. Barr, 609 Camp- 
bell Avenue, West Haven. 








TRADEMARKS 














The following list of trade-marks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, is 
reported to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker by Mason, Fenwick & Law- 
rence, patent and trade-mark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Bakers who feel that 
they would be damaged by the -registration 
of any of these marks are permitted by law 
to file, within 30 days after publication of 
the marks, a formal notice of opposition. 
This journal offers to readers an advance 
search on any trade-marks upon which they 
may desire information. Write direct to us 
or to Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence. 

LANGENDORF; Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., San Francisco, Cal; bread. Use 
claimed since Jan. 12, 1935. 

LONG ISLAND FARM BREAD; Munzen- 
maier Baking Co., Inc., Forest Hills, Long 
Island, N. Y; bakers bread. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1940. 

MRS. SULLIVAN’S SOUTHWESTERN; 
Ruby Faris Sullivan, doing business as Mrs. 
Sullivan’s Pie Shop, Jackson, Tenn;' pies. 
Use claimed since Jan. 18, 1935. 

HANDY HAMBY; Curt Michaelis, Jersey 
City, N. J; hamburger rolls in the nature 
of bakery products. Use claimed since April 
15, 1941. 

FREIHOFER’S DEFENSE BREAD; Wil- 
liam Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa; bread. 


Use claimed since April 7, 1941. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


52 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


YX 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 








ne | , ( “Deicke: 


ydiey 


Clo C 


Commission Broker for Millers 
of Quality Flours 


NEW YORK CITY 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


ARKANSAS 


ee 


LITTLE ROCK - 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “tr COLORADO 
wd 





a 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 





458 Produce Exchange 
—_— 































| 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





—-——_— 
=—————— 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BRISTOL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


—™ —————$——————— Se 





JTANNARD E. A. GREEN 
sala Established 1870 PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. ial tiaitaoaiin 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Gory Buildings, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
Fenchurch Street , LONDON, E. C.3 DUBLIN, BELFAST 





“DorFEACH,”’ London ANDREW LAW Wir R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 4 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Iuponrans OF 
LONDON FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO —_— 
.* ” LIVERPOOL 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London DUBLIN BELFAST 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 





Cable Address: ‘‘MarvrEL,” Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
50 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


"WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 


HARRIS BROS. &CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LO 


NDON, E. C.3 GLASGOW 





Q Brunswick Stroet LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street 
oy Street Genscow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 


“Grains,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


-HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM 


Importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kinds of FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: 


“Osreck,’’ Amsterdam. All codes used. 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine’ territory. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “ 


DiPLom4,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,’’ Dundee 





JOHN F. CAMERON & co. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT”’ Riverside 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoGLasz”’ 


LQOKEN & CO. A/S 
| Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 
Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
ew York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 





} Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: “GLADIATOR” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S. A. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I.S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
ce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Retand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











| Low Grades wn Second Clears 


Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 
%4080.Union Avenue ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


L.. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RILOUR pomestic 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


























Cable Address: “CENTURY” PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
We —* - 
bares ot FEXEZDS ot ait xinas Dixie-Portland Flour Co. BREY & SHARPLESS JACQUES A. DAVIS 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. en FLOUR BROKER 
780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange Standard of the South F LO U R Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN plus Dependable Service The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 2 Broadway New York City 
ee 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
peg, Man. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 

Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 

American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

American Cyanamid & Ghanaians Corp., 
New York, . A 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N 

Ames Harris "Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 

Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark. . 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louis, @tc. ...+++++ eoeccee 

Bernheimer, Harry N.. * Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y....-- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. 
Bowersock M, & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland .... eccces 
Canadian Bag Co., ‘Lta., * ‘Montreal, To- 
TONtO .eeeeeere eccoccccccece 
Canadian-Bemis Bag. ‘Co. : “Lta., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver ... eTeree ri 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. ° 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., "Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. errr rT Tee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louls; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon.... 
Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, ....++--+++- 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co.... 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.... 
Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
ORMe cccccccccvecccescccccccccccccccs 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.. eves 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll.........- 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.. noeeeee 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, il.. eer 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas PTTTTTTITT ETT 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York. 
Coventry, incite & Co., London, 
England ..... ° 
Craig, R. Hunter, ‘a Co., “Lta., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..ccccccccsccccccscccssecses 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co... 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis ... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon....... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, ° 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York,‘N. Y.. 
De Witt Hotels .....--+-e+6. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Imc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York............ 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
TORN, cccccccccccccccsccccccccssccces 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Yorks, Ni Yu. cccccccccccccccccvcccsees 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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E Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Essmueller Co., St. 
City, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. ..... PPYTTTITITT TTT 
Farwell & Rhines Co., “Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. penile 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y... ° 
First National Bank in St. Louis..... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ecccccccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y¥. ... 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOA] cccccccccccccccccscccces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont. . 


“Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 


General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 

General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ... 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. oe .Cover4, 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W.. 

Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 

Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. .... eeccccccce 

Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis... 

Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ...... 
Hamilton, Archibald, “& Sons, Glasgow... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ....cceceececsteceeee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo. 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International wenieeed Co., Minneapolis. . 

evcce ecccccccee COVEr 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. ©O., Astiond), Wie. ccccccecseves 
Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio. .........ee0e 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, MO. ......eee00- 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ........ 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.. 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ..ccccccccccs . 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
MO, cccccccccccccccccccccccscccsccecs 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
CraMe ..cccccccccccccccsccces 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis... ® 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, La, 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. ° 

Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 

Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill 

Lund, S., Oslo, Norway... eoce 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligoni 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis ‘ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J 
Merlie Papaya Products, Inc., New York, 
mM, 
Mid-Kansas Milling he Clay Canaan, 
Kansas 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago 
Miner-Hillard Milling On. 7 ‘Wilkes- Barre, 
PQ. cecses 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. (+ 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. eee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. es 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. evccses 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Bes covesss 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas 
Newton (Kansas) Milling ‘& Blevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio TELITY TTT TTT 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. .........e0.- 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, eee 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas ....... coe 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg.. 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England.. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont...... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsbure, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York. 606e0 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 30, 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


\ eee ee ee ee es 
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Red Sven Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. 


Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas..,, 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch-3f 


dale, England 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas 


Russell, PD. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotlana eeccvccce 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapotis ‘ 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. . 


s St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labo: 
tories, Inc. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, 

Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. 
Australia os 

Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kan 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 

Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J 

Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill..., 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicayo, 

Simonds-Shields- _—— Grain Co., K 
sas City, Mo. .. 

one. Sewing Machine Co., New Yor 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Gra 
Ltd., London, Eng. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
England 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York 


Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), I 
Glasgow, Scotland 

Teicher, Sydney J., New Yeru, N. Y 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City 
a gg Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneay: lis, 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., boven 
BEDS 6 046:4.0.0600605400d 0400004006 - 4 ° 
Urban, George, Milling Co... Buffalo. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. ccccccccscccces 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minnesolls 
and Duluth, Minn, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical pipe Rich. 
mond, Va, ... 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
Kansas 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine., en ark, 
N. J. Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas oe . 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
Dalles, Oregon 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Gnas Reg 
ids, Mich, 
Weber Flour Mills Co. " "Salina, Kans as. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. .. 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Tor onto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oreson- 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.- 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. .... cone 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills (o..-- 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....--+: 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.... 
were Chemical Co., Inc., — ' 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Vis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansés..-> 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Qu2.-+: 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chil- 
cago, Illinois .......eeeeeeersete® 





